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This Glimpse 


Through the 
Side ofa 
Gun Barrel 


Shows the Importance 
of the Shotshell Wad 








































The pressure of the exploded powder pushes the wad 
and shot through the gun barrel at lightning speed. If the 
wad does not completely seal the bore, part of the hot 
powder gas may force its way past the wad, decreasing the 
velocity of the load and melting some of the shot pellets, 
resulting in poor patterns, perhaps a missed bird or rabbit. 


The new Western Seal-Tite wad, developed in the Western labora- 
tories after years of research and great expense, is molded of a patented* 
resilient composition. The diagram shows how the edges of the wad 
are forced outward against the gun barrel under pressure, completely 
sealing it against the thrust of the powder gases and preventing 
“blown’’ patterns, 


Seal-Tite wads are uniform in size, shape and texture and, unlike 
felt wads which soak up moisture like a sponge, they do not absorb 
moisture. If a wad contains more moisture than the powder it may 
give off some of it into the powder, decreasing the effectiveness of 
the charge; if it contains less moisture it may take on some from the 
powder, resulting in increased pressure. Only Seal-Tite wads are 
non-absorbent and ballistically stable — a most important factor in 
the uniformity of Western shotgun loads. 


As rapidly as possible all Western shells in 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge are 
being loaded with the new Seal-Tite composition wads. It’s an extra- 
value, patented* feature available only for Western’s exclusive use. 
*Parented U.S.A. 1,659,649 — 1,577,426 — 1,576,579 — 1,485,337 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1222 Adams St., East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 












ger wenester 
MODEL 21 


The new Winchester Model 21 double barrel shotgun 
is such an outstanding value at its price that it will pay 
you to send for a folder which describes it in detail. 


Shells 
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Buy Space in an 
A. B. C. Publication and 
Obtain Verified Circulation 


“TSLY Blind and Trust To Luck—Or chests of circulation information. More 
Know Your Course” applies to than 85 percent of the circulation of all 
space buying equally as well as it does the various types of media in the United 
to aviation. States and Canada is audited by this 
Twenty years ago, before the Audit Bureau—certainly sufficient to give 
Bureau of Circulations was established, everything needed on an open and 
users and buyers of space had to “fly above-board basis. 
blind” more or less, because there was There needn’t be any question about 
no way to check up circulation claims. the amount of circulation that is net 
Today’s buyer, however, can “‘know his ~*~ paid, nor the methods by which it was 
course” and take the guess-work and secured, its distribution and other per- 
money losses out of space buying. All tinent facts—if you select an A. B. C. 
he has to do is confine his purchases to publication—and the information is 
publications that are A. B. C. mem- given in a language that has become 
bers. standard and universal in the adver- 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations, tising world. 
whose membership is comprised of pub- In the outdoor magazine field FIELD 
lishers, advertisers and advertising agen- & STREAM isa Bureau member. From 
cies, is a national bureau that audits and its reports can be obtained complete 
verifies the circulation claims of its pub- and unbiased information regarding net 
lication members for the benefit of ad- paid circulation, how it was secured, 
vertisers and agencies. how and where it is distributed and other 
A. B. C. reports are veritable treasure data bearing on the subject. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


A Co-operative Association for the Verification of Circulation 
of Newspapers and Periodicals in the United States and Canada 


CHICAGO 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 





Will lease shooting rights on any 
portion of fifty thousand acres of 
land in coastal South Carolina, 
now well-protected, made up large- 
ly of old plantations of former 
years. Turkey, quail, deer, and 
other wild life. 


Cooper River Timber Co. 
Charleston, S.C. Georgetown, S. C. 


| 








Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located in center of Currituck Sound. Finest 

Canvas Back, Red Head and Mallards, also Ca 

nadian geese, and excellent quail shooting. 30 years’ 

experience enables us to give good results. Reasonable 

rates, best of service. Make reservation early. 
Season November 1 to January 15 
WRIGHT BRO’S GUN LODGE 

Jarvisburg, N. C. 








ish Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 


>> 


:=> 
—_ 


— 


wild, virgin country. 


v 
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very reasonable rates. 


Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


To avoid delay, please remember that 
letter postage to Canada is 3 cents. 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 


LEON de PAUW 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 











DUCK GEESE QUAIL 


on Currituck Sound 
For good shooting and a quiet outing, good meals and 
modern lodge right on the Sound. Rates lower than 
year before. Season opens Nov. 16th—closes Jan. 15th. 
Can give best of references. 
Phone or telegraph to Harbinger, N. C. 


RITE 
G. C. Sawyer Sawyer’s Lodge, Spot, N. C. 


ASHLEY PLACE PLANTATION 
Hunting Preserve 
ELLENTON, 8S. ©. 


“Old Time Southern Plantation’. Quail shooting our 
specialty. 12,000 acres abundantly stocked and admira- 
bly adapted to quail and doves. Also some woodcock. 
We protect and feed the birds to insure good shooting. 
We are prepared to furnish everything for comfortable 
living and ideal shooting. For further information 
write Joseph Ashley, Ellenton, 8. C. 





THE VILLA HOTEL 


Morehead City, N. C. On N. Y. Florida INland 
Waterway. A Modern Hotel. 100 Rooms, 100 
Baths. Rooms $2.00 and up. In the heart of 
coastal Carolinas Hunting & Fishing Paradise. 
Deer. Bear. Goose. Ducks. Quail. Channel Bass. 


Guides Furnished Boats Furnished 








SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! 
Square Dea, Huntine Crus 


Can Take Few More Sportsmen 
100,000 acre preserve, well protected; game plentiful; 
fine open shooting. Abundance of quail, turkeys, ducks 
and deer. Trained dogs and white guides available; 
fine modern cypress log club house furnished for 
sportsmen; rates reasonable. Communicate 


J. S. LONGFELLOW Lumberton, N. C. 





SHOOTING BOX 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Two houses completely furnished—modern plumbing 
and hot water furnace heat. Kennels for twenty-five 
dogs. Best quail shooting grounds in state. Wheat and 
corn fields, high rolling land. No swamps. Easy hunt- 
ing. 23 miles from Greensbgro. 10,000 acres can be 
leased in one block. Concrete highway within short 
distance of property. $30,000. John J. Lucey, Room 
1409, 14 Wall Street, New York. 


Deer and Turkey Hunting 


Enjoy Virginia's best. Kill your prize buck in front 
of real deer hounds. Turkey and rabbit hunting, 
trap shooting, horseback riding. Old Colonial estate, 
comfortable beds, good meals, lots of game. Season 
November 15th to January Ist. Rates thirty dollars 
per week. 


THE TOMAHAWK HUNT CLUB 
Midlothian Virginia 








Attention!! Sportsmen!! 


6000 acres best quail and dove shooting in 
coastal So. Car. Easy hunting. Birds plentiful 
this season. I furnish dogs, mounts and guide. 
Shooting dogs trained and handled where they 
get actual experience with gunners daily. 


R. H. REAVES 
Manning, South Carolina 











SPORTSMEN! 


If you are looking for good Duck, Goose or Quail shoot- 
ing, try Albert S. Griggs’ Hunting Lodge. Live de- 
coys, baited blinds; all modern equipment. Ideal lo- 
cation on Currituck Sound. Best accommodations and 
rates are reasonable, 

| gs Es wire for Reservations. 


Jan. 
ALBERT S. GRIGGS 
POINT HARBOR, N. C. 


Season Nov. 16 to 





QUAIL SHOOTING 
Would you like to find:—Birds plentiful, 
covers ample, guides and dogs available? Also 
good food and modern accommodations, good 
beds, rooms with private bath and steam 
heat? American plan. $5 a day; $30.00 a week. 
TuHeE Bic Sprincs, P. O. Bethune, S. C. 
R. R. Station, McBee, S. C., an overnight 

run from New York. Highway No, 1 


ATTENTION SPORTSMEN 


For Wild Geese and Duck Shooting come to “‘The 
Boxtree’’, located near water. Season opens Nov. 
15th to Jan. 15th. Hunting ground reached in 35 
minutes. Motor Boat, Guides and Blinds provided. 
Excellent room and board. For particulars address 


BERRY CARPENTER 
Machipongo, Va. 
(17 miles to Cape Charles) 


The Boxtree 








DUCK, GOOSE 
AND BRANT SHOOTING 


Ten well-baited points. Large comfortable club house, 
electric lights, private rooms. Guide, eats, and every- 
thing furnished for $10.00 per day. 
Season open Nov. 15th to Jan. 15th. 
Shooting 6 days per week. 
Phone Salisbury 1812F6, 1810F22. 
NORTH BEACH GUN CLUB 
D. Frank Parsons, See’y 


Pittsville Maryland 











Hunting and Fishing 


Fox, Deer and Rabbits 
Quail and Squirrels 
20,000 Acres Privilege. 

Write or wire for engagements. 


D. R. CONNOR’S CABINS 
P. O. Box 83 Lake Waccamaw, N. C. 














QUAIL—DOVE | 
WILD TURKEY 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 
accommodations. Dogs—guides— 
horses and automobiles furnished. 








THe Carona Horet, Summerville, S. C. 











Hazard’s Island Rod & Gun Club, Inc. 


located on Chesapeake Bay in Tangier Sound, E. 8. 
Md., offers the best gunning for wild ducks, geese and 
brant. Rates $10.00 per day, including club house, ex- 
perienced guides, live decoys, baited blinds, etc. 


MAKB RESERVATIONS NOW 
Deposit required 


J. D. Longfellow, Secretary Salisbury, Md. 
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“YOU NEVER SEE HIS FACE” 


Ganymede, who was cupbearer of the Olympian gods, made quite a name 
for himself. But then, his was an uncommon waiter’s job and he an unusual 
youngster, so he should have had better luck than most waiters do in the 
matter of achieving personal recognition. For if there is any group of men 
whose identity is lost in the service 
they perform, it is the waiters. 

The waiter has been described as 
“the man whose face you never see,” 
a true and perfect description as far 
as most of the public are concerned. 
Yet the waiters do not complain; 
they are generally quite philosophic 
about it. Certainly the Statler 
waiters* are. 

They go on unobtrusively and 

















food to the guests who come to their 
tables. And the remarkable thing is 
that if they are largely unknown 
personalities to their steadiest pa- 
trons, those patrons are ot unknown 
to them. 

We have many, many waiters who 
have been with us since the houses 
in which they are employed were 
opened, and every one of them 
knows the intimate likes and dis- 
likes of scores of guests. They know 
to whom to bring the various 
relishes for fish or meat, they remem- 
ber that so-and-so must have his 
roast beef rare, that such-a-one 
takes cream but no sugar in his 
coffee and that another likes vinegar 
on his peas. 

Waiters everywhere, of course, 
acquire this sort of knowledge of 
their guests, but we think that in our 
Statler hotels they do a little better 
job of it, evince a little more personal. 
interest in their patrons’ culinary 
preferences, serve a little more deftly 
and display a little more courtesy 
because of their training in the 
precepts of Statler Service. 


*73% of Statler stockholders are employees. 


HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right’’ 



































BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 
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deferentially serving our good Statler | 
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winter near 


NEW ORLEANS 


Of course, you have heard about the 
good hunting near New Orleans. You 
can bet that it is true, because 75% of 
the waterfowl west of the Alleghenies 
winter in this neighborhood. There’s 
plenty of ducks, geese and snipe. And 
if dawn one fine morning finds you in 
a blind, just expect a good day’s sport. 
That’s not all. Within two hours of 
New Orleans there is fine fresh and salt 
water fishing. And in town, fairways 
are green all year. Thoroughbreds are 
racing, night clubs are gay till the small 
hours. This is the Paris of America, 
center of a “happy hunting ground.” 
Come on down. Travel rates were never 
lower. Write us now or come in when 
you arrive. We will make all arrange- 
ments for you. 





ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
317 Camp Street, New Orleans ®@ 


MARDI GRAS-FEBRUARY.-23-28 








Two great books! 


4 Pod., 






“ALL SPANIELS 
and Their TRAINING” 
“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 

By FREEMAN LLOYD 


} These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 








Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 Both 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR o~ 
IND catiernsststancatisedinhaiatain 2.00 $3.25 
$4.50 ? 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
e $2.50—post prepaid 
r: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 B 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR oth 
TRAINING 2.50 $3555 
$5.00 , 


FIELD & STREAM 











578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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10,000 ACRES 
CUT OVER TIMBERLANDS 


in White River bottoms in the vicin- 
ity of Clarendon, St. Charles and 
Benzal, Arkansas, in tracts of 40 A. 
to 2500 A. In the heart of the best 
duck hunting territory and contains 
numerous lakes and bayous. 

Good deer and goose hunting terri- 
tory, and famous for ducks. 
Accessible by boat to paved highways. 
Am forced to liquidate and will offer 
exceptional bargains. 


W. W. Keaton Clarendon, Ark. 




















-— ALASKA 


i=PShots Positively Guaranteed! 
Hunt the Big Brown Bear on Kodiak Island 
THIS SPRING! 
The Pioneer Hunting Organization of Alaska—8th Year 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
pom Box F Anchorage, Alaska Cammy 


Book Early For Your 
SPRING BEAR HUNT 


Guarantee good hunting for 
grizzly and black bear. 
If interested write for information. 


L. M. Johnson, Guide and Qutfitter 
Croyden, B. C. Canada 


Jackson Hole Big Game Hunting 
WHERE THE BIG GAME LIVES 


Guaranteed Service and Success given with any arrange- 
ments made with me, for Elk, Blacktail Deer, Moose 
and Mountain Sheep, Bear, and other Game Animals in 
Wyoming. Season opened Sept. 15th, closes November 
15th, on all game listed. Full equipped pack outfits, 
provisions and camp equipment furnished at a price 
consistent with the times and my full Guarantee. 
Prices and Details on Application. Personal Attention. 
JAS. S. SIMPSON 
Bonded Guide & Outfitter Jackson, Wyoming 

















The Ducks 
Are Flying! 


Flocks of canvas backs and mallards are 
skimming the salt marshes near Atlantic 
City. Quail and pheasant await the 
hunter. 


Come to Atlantic City for a few days of 
excellent shooting! Stay at The Ritz- 
Carlton where all arrangements for your 
sport have been made! 


Guides and boats for overnight duck 
-hunting parties. Dogs and experienced 
hunters to lead you to the best quail 
covies. 


Every detail that will make for an en- John F. Sanderson 
joyable shooting trip is provided by the | Managing Director 


management. 


Also arrangements for upland game 
hunting parties in season. 


The RITZ-CARLTON 
ATLANTIC CITY 


RevtaNce Property MANAGEMENT, INC 







Moderate 
Current 
Rates 
& 











DUCK HUNTING 


Best on Illinois River 
Millions of ducks Fee $12.00 per day 
Wire for reservation 


M. E. JENNY 
%e Windsor Hotel Havana, Illinois 








Established 1882 


JOHN MURGATROYD 
Taxidermist 
High Grade Work in All Branches 
128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 











A SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE 


A Sportsmen’s Colony made up of men who love the 
great outdoors—woods and lakes and streams, who en- 
joy hunting and fishing and recreation. A beauty spot 
located in Pennsylvania on one of the highest plateaus 
of the Allegheny Mountains, 150 miles from either 
Philadelphia, or New York City, a paradise for sports- 
men. For information regarding membership write 


SPORTSMEN’S COLONY COMPANY 
1200 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


Here is one of the most complete books on 
hunting, fishing, camping, trapping, wood- 
craft, etc. ever published. 320 pages packed 
with practical information of the greatest 
value. Profusely illustrated, canvas bound, 
good paper. 


Only 50c a Copy 


These are brand new copies of the edition 
that formerly sold for $1.50. Only a small 
number of these are left so send your order 
by return mail to be sure of getting yours. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 














Tel. 626 Tel. 626 
GOOSE and DUCK ‘ 
SNOOTING Shooting Preserve 
- + 
on SHINNECOCK BAY or Western Ranch 
A So of Live Geese and Duck Desoys WANTED 
and FRED MUHS 3 
Pe... a East Quogue, L. |. in exchange for co-operative apartment. 
Extra fine Mallards and Black Callers The apartment, a duplex pent-house, has 
$2.00 Each—$5.00 Trio thirteen rooms and five baths and ex- 








tensive terraces. 
It is one of the finest in New York and 


SHOOT DUCKS AND GEESE commands gorgeous views over the City 


in Great South Bay over live decoys. New double 


and East River. 


batteries and stool outlay. Large, comfortable boat. of tet the cwner cannot avail himself 
?oint shooting also available with experience: of its use is the only reason for this 
guides. Also Chesapeake Bay puppies for sale. Make 
reservations early. co unique offer. 
CAPT. J. E. HUTCHESON GO HAM 
26 Long Drive Hempstead, L. 1., N. Y. THs BUR 'YNE ILTON CO. 
Telephone Hempstead 6986 501 Madison Avenue PL. 3-2562 























Pennsylvania’s Commissioner of Fisheries Twenty Years 


XPERT N. R. BULLER 


EX 
CONSULTATION : * : 
Consulting Fish Culturist 
Construction of Hatcheries, 
Ponds and Aquariums Riverview Manor, Harrisburg, Pa. 
pane oe ee Sea Suite 302, 220 West 42nd Street 
New York, 


SURVEYS 
Surveys of Lakes, Ponds and 
Streams 
Definite stocking program 
furnished for improvement 
of Fishing conditions 








GOOSE AND 


Trout Pond For Sale || © puck sHOOTING 


For the past two years we have been booked for the 


This is a ten acre pond heavily stocked with entire season before the season opened. 
square tailed trout. Has cottage overlooking —_ —_— be the best shooting season we have had 
* , fy or several years. 
pond. Situated near Newport, Vermont. Price Make reservations now, open season Nov. 16th to Jan. 
right. Address isth. inclusive 


L. D. Turnbull, Orleans, Vermont Parties of six to ten, weekly bookings. 
. D. . » 


P. 0. Box 482 





ACE HUNTING LODGE 


Rosedale, Miss. 











OZARKS SPORTSMEN 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing For a real ducking trip give us a trial. We have the 

z best black duck and brant shooting on the coast, in- 

hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to cluding other varieties; also pond shooting over live 

fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. Good rigs and blinds. New houseboat accom- 

$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. modations with single beds, also plenty to eat. Game 
guarantee 


HERMAN HUBBARD 





H. C. STURM 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 409 North Rhode Island Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


























“-« CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


OFFICIALS ENDORSE STAMP 


HE sixty-second annual meeting of 

the American Fisheries Society and 

the twenty-sixth annual convention 

of the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners were held at Baltimore during the 
week of September 19. 

The International Association program 
was devoted mostly to administrative 
problems, while the Fisheries Society 
covered various phases of fish culture, 
commercial fisheries problems, fish dis- 
eases and related subjects. 

Director George Hogarth of the Mich- 
igan Conservation Department reported 
that Michigan found volunteer wardens 
unsatisfactory, and that 
about 30 per cent of the 
license revenue of his de- 
partment is devoted to 
the maintenance of a 
staff of paid officers. 


Enforceable Laws 
Only 

B. Howell Griswold, 
Jr., of Baltimore warned 
the commissioners that 
the only enforceable 
laws are those which are 
sensible, and which the 
sportsmen generally en- 
dorse. 

Chairman Haskell 
Noyes of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commis- 
sion stressed the need 
for complete information 
covering the kill of game 
by each hunter, and 
urged that the replacement value of wild 
life taken be stressed so that the sports- 
man will appreciate the need for greater 
support and cooperation. Secretary Ernest 
Harwood ef the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission concurred in this recommenda- 
tion, and stated that the Pennsylvania 
game kill in 1931 was worth $10,572,000 
and the take of furs aggregated $2,500,- 
000 additional. 


Better Duck Conditions 

Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of Wild Life 
Protection in Canada, reported that 1931 
apparently was the last of the bad years 
of the drought cycle, and that up to July 
the rainfall this year was about the same 
as in 1928, the last good waterfowl breed- 
ing year prior to the drought. 

Gardiner Bump of the New York Con- 
servation Department gave an impressive 
analysis of that state’s ruffed grouse 
studies during the past two years. He 
found that predators take an enormous 
toll of the nests. He also told the com- 
missioners that he believed the problem 
of raising grouse artificially was about 
to be solved. 

Among the resolutions of the Inter- 
national Association were unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Duck Stamp Bill (S. 
4726) and recommending passage of the 
Everglades National Park Bill, both be- 
fore Congress, commending the water- 
fowl breeding grounds work in the Prairie 
States, and urging the remaining states 
to stop the sale of black bass. 
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By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


New Ideas in Fish Culture 

One of the interesting new develop- 
ments presented to the Fisheries So- 
ciety was Ohio’s experiments in pond- 
fish culture, told by T. H. Langlois, Chief 
of the Bureau of Fish Propagation. Ohio 
found that black bass can be induced to 
nest in tiers of stalls similar to nesting 
boxes used for domestic hens. These are 
placed along the edge of a pond, and the 
young bass may be removed easily for 





Where Ohio is raising raccoons ie the coon hunter 


transfer to growing waters. By this 
method the breeding bass per acre of 
water can be increased materially. It also 
permits close observation. 

Charles O. Hayford, Superintendent of 
New Jersey’s State Fish Hatchery, gave 
the result of his experiments in growing 
young bass in ponds from which adult 
trout had just been removed for stocking 
purposes. He found the filth in the bot- 
tom of the trout ponds supplies the neces- 
sary elements for the production of an 
abundant supply of minute animal life to 
feed the baby bass. 

S. B. Locke, Conservation Director of 
the Izaak Walton League, reported the 
progress of the League’s national cam- 
paign for clean streams, and urged those 
present to help push the program to the 
limit. 


Indianapolis Next Year 


The important resolutions of the Fish- 
eries Society were: deploring reduced 
appropriations for conservation activi- 
ties, disapproving the attempt of Con- 
gress to turn Federal hatcheries over to 
the states, and urging everyone to bring 
pressure to bear upon Congress to get 
wastes from the National Capital removed 
from the Potomac River. 

Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Mary- 
land was the principal speaker at the joint 
banquet. Other speakers included Hoyes 
Lloyd of Canada; Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties; J. Karl Kinnear, President, Fishing 


Tackle Manufacturers’ Institute; and the 
editor of this bulletin. 

The president of the International As- 
sociation for the coming year is Ross L. 
Leffler, formerly chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission; and the head 
of the American Fisheries Society is Dr. 
H. S. Davis of the S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 


IOWA’S HANDBOOK 


HE Iowa Fish and Game Commission 
has taken another bold step in con- 
nection with the new conservation pro- 
gram of that state. This time it is the 


statewide distribution of a handbook en- 


titled “Management of Upland Game 
Birds in Iowa.” This 
new bulletin tells Iow- 
ans in simple language 
exactly what they must 
do to produce and main- 
tain a game crop. 

The entire plan is 
based upon the rec- 
ommendations of the 
American Game Policy, 
adopted by the 1930 
American Game Con- 
ference in New York 
City, in the development 
of which so many or- 
ganizations and individ- 
uals had a part. 

The new handbook is 
the first thing of its kind 
prepared by any state 
game department. Aldo 
Leopold, formerly in 
charge of game-survey 
work for the Arms and 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute, pre- 
pared most of it for the Iowa Commission 
following a careful survey of the Tall Corn 
State. 


GOOD INVESTMENT 


VERY progressive business organi- 
zation gives its field workers the 
benefit of special training. Just as trained 
commercial field agents are the mainstay 
of a successful business venture, so the 
officers who daily contact the public are 
the back-bone of successful game and fish 
departments. If they pursue their duties 
intelligently and energetically; if they 
deal courteously, sympathetically and yet 
firmly with those whom they contact; if 
they go about their work of selling game 
restoration in a businesslike manner, the 
department is a success in the eyes of the 
public. 

A number of states have adopted rigid 
rules governing the selection of game 
officers, such as competitive examinations, 
physical and educational requirements. A 
few states give their field officers the 
benefit of special training annually. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
was the first to set up its own system of 
competitive examinations, also one of the 
first to hold annual training conferences 
for its game protectors. Not being satis- 
fied with mass conferences, the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission this past summer in- 
augurated a special training school to en- 
able its men “to deal still more intelli- 
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gently with the public.” Groups of twenty- 
five officers were given an intensive course 
for a week. 

The Iowa Fish and Game Commission 
has planned a special school for its field 
officers in December to acquaint them fully 
with the aims of the department, especially 
Iowa’s new game management program. 

Fine work! Every state should follow 
these examples. Giving the men who take 
the daily brunt a better chance is an ex- 
cellent game-restoration investment. 


OHIO’S COON RANCH 


HE lover of the hound dog is cer- 
tainly coming into his own in the 
Buckeye State. With the approval of the 
Conservation Council, the Ohio Division 
of Conservation has embarked upon a 
new venture in game breeding—the com- 
pletion of a raccoon farm to supply coons 
for stocking purposes. 
The new bw oq said ‘to be the most 
modern and the largest of its kind in 
North America, is one of Commissioner 
William Reinhart’s major projects. It was 
built on twenty-five acres of ground 
donated to the state by the Milan Civic 
Club without cost. The ranch was built 
and will be maintained with the revenue 
from hunters’ licenses. Adjacent to it a 
cottontail rabbit farm of 271 acres is 
planned. 

Five hundred females in separate pens 
and an ample breeding stock of male 
raccoons will be housed on the ranch. 
Over four hundred young coons were 
raised this past season, half of which were 
released. In the future the state expects 
to produce about two thousand young 
coons annually. 

Believe it or not, the hunters of the 
Buckeye State seem to be almost as much 
interested in the success of this new ranch 
as they are in any other phase of the game 
restoration program, according to Com- 
missioner Reinhart. The department 
claims that coons are in as great demand 
as are pheasants and other game birds 
for stocking purposes, and that farmers 
enjoy coon hunting and coon-dog field 
trials more than any other form of sport 
with dog and gun. 


LOUISIANA’S NEW LICENSE 
PLAN 


URING the recent International As- 
sociation convention, Director Wil- 
liam C. Adams of the Division of Fish and 
Game of New York discussed the need 
for more uniform non-resident hunting and 
fishing license fees. He expressed the hope 
that non-resident licenses as a whole 
might be reduced, and that the fees for 
small-game hunting and fishing at least 
be brought to a reasonable standard level. 
Louisiana at its session of the legislature 
this past summer took a courageous step 
in this direction. The general non-resident 
hunting fee there was formerly $50 and 
25 for game birds. It was reduced to a 
flat $15 for all kinds of game, with a new 
innovation, a special license good for 
four days at a fee of $5. 
Louisiana’s experiment with the short- 
term non-resident hunting license will be 
watched with interest. Several states al- 





19TH AMERICAN 
GAME CONFERENCE 


THE TIME: November 28, 29 and 
30, 1932. 


THE PLACE: Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 


First Day: November 28 will be 
devoted to preliminary con- 
ferences on game breeding, 
wild-life research, and meet- 
ings of the Game Policy 
Committee, the National 
Committee on Wild-Life 
Legislation and various other 
groups. 


NExT Two Days: The main Con- 
ference program, covering all 
phases of wild-life restora- 
tion work, the important 
things that are going on 
throughout North America. 


BANQUET: Night of November 29. 
Outstanding speakers, un- 
usual wild-life pictures. 


CoME! This is a North American 
open forum, sponsored by 
the American Game Associa- 
tion, in which everyone in- 
terested in wild-life restora- 
tion is urged to take part. 
Plan to be there! 











ready have a short-duration license for 
anglers, and others are trying to have it 
adopted. 

It is felt that where a reasonable fee is 
charged there will be far less evasion of 
the law by non-residents. 


KANSAS HUNTS PHEASANTS 
ANSAS hunters had a chance to 


X& bring down a few cock pheasants 
this fall for the first time since these wily 


foreigners were introduced in that state. 
The Forestry, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion felt that the birds had increased 
sufficiently in various sections of the Sun- 
flower State to justify a two-day season 
late in October. This short season, like 
Wisconsin’s short season on bobwhite 
quail for the first time in thirty-five years, 
will do more to encourage an active in- 
terest among the sportsmen and _ land- 
owners than anything else. 

Long closed seasons on any species 
usually do little good, because the interest 
of the sportsmen is lost. Then predators 
as well as poachers get all the benefit, and 
the law-abiding sportsman loses out. 

Giving the hunters a taste of the sport 
to be had if the game is increased is good 
strategy on the part of conservation 
officials. 


BUYING NEIGHBOR’S BASS 


LL but a few states now prohibit the 

sale of black bass taken from their 
own waters, but quite a number of them 
still permit the sale of bass taken in other 
states. 

Florida says every bass there is worth 
at least $5 a pound aiive as an attraction 
to anglers, but that until the other states 
close their markets it will be hard for 
Florida unaided to stamp out the bass 
traffic. 

While the officials assembled in Balti- 
more late in September were being im- 
plored to help stop the sale of black bass 
an item appeared in the Home Economics 
Department of a St. Louis newspaper 
which read: “Black bass from the first of 
month has been a big seller. At 30 cents 
a pound for choice shipments from 
Tennessee and Florida it is a very good 
buy.” 

Missouri is one of those states which 
will not knowingly allow the sale of her 
own bass, but apparently Missourians buy 
plenty of Tennessee and Florida bass. 

Is it not about time that we all play 
the part of good neighbors and stop eat- 
ing our neighbors’ commercially taken 
black bass? 
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WHIsky REEF 


A red-letter day iniliiy thw dite tea fast and furious 


By KENDRICK KIMBALL 


I was at the outpost of civilization, a crossroads store. 
Beyond lay the marsh, a wilderness of brush and tangled 
grasses, dripping with rain. A moment before I had 

slewed through a puddle, which a hog gruntingly forsook, to 
reach the shiny, new gasoline pump beside the porch. Here 
I tooted for service until its absence was explained by angry 
voices within. 

The first thing that met my gaze in the smoke-filled room 
was a pair of ducks reposing on a sheet of wrapping paper. 
Behind the ducks, arms waving an accompaniment to his 
words, stood a stout, 
red-faced _ individual, 
obviously the proprie- 
tor. Confronting him 
was a native in a 
leather jacket, equally 
vehement but handi- 
capped in his gestures 
by a shotgun. 

“Them’s ringbills, I 
tell you!” erupted the 
native, smacking the 
counter with his fist. 

The proprietor sniffed 
contemptuously. “If 
they ain’t bluebills, [ll 
eat ’em_ raw,” he 
boomed to the farmers 
in overalls and the lone 
drummer beside the 
stove. “Here, boys, 
take another look.” 

The audience shuffled 
forward with all the 
speed their infirmities 
would permit. Chuck- 
ling in their beards and 
winking, they egged on the debaters to greater heights of 
sarcasm and abuse. In the meantime a hound, whose mourn- 
ful eyes regarded me questioningly, took advantage of the 
confusion to extract a smoked fish from the box against the 
show case. 

“Whoever saw bluebills in a crick?’’ demanded the first 
speaker in an outraged tone. “They’re deep-water ducks.” 

“How about mallards?” bellowed the other, stabbing his 
forefinger into space. “Marsh ducks, ain’t they? Yet they’re 
roostin’ in the middle of the lake by thousands.” He glared 
menacingly. “This pair is bluebills, and you know it. And 
no wife-beatin’ son of a pup kin make ’em otherwise,” he 
added accusingly and with a furtive glance at the banana 
stalk at his side. 

“The only bird you know anythin’ about is the eagle on a 


IL. sounded like a fight. 








Scaups taking off. Ringbills bounce straight up 


two-bit piece,” the native leered. With a quick hop he was at 
the counter, clutching the more presentable of the trophies 
by the neck. “Look at these markin’s!” he yelled trium- 
phantly. “The bluebill’s wing-bar is white instid of gray. The 
drake don’t have this band of chestnut around the neck. Nor 
the dark back. This hen looks as if she’d been flyin’ through 
soot. Bluebills, eh?” The walls shook with his derisive 
laughter. 

At this point I intervened, not for the commendable pur- 
pose of restoring peace, but on behalf of my empty tank. 
The brace on the counter quickened my desire to end a trying 
journey. They revealed 
that the early frosts 
had wrought their mag- 
ic. Marila collaris, that 
near twin of the lesser 
scaup and often con- 
fused with its better- 
known relative, had 
reached the rice beds. 


NDEED, there is no 

better place to hunt 
this excellent fresh- 
water duck, termed also 
ringneck and marsh 
bluebill, than the terri- 
tory I had entered. 
Sloughs, pot-holes and 
reedy lakes, stretching 
through mist and shad- 
ow, suited the tastes of 
the combination dab- 
bler and diver to per- 
fection. 

At the fork where I 
expected to find Eb I 
saw only the willows, 
whipped bare of their foliage and bending pliantly. Then a 
hallo sounded over the hummocks. 

“What are the prospects?” I shouted. 

Eb’s posture was dejection itself. He was propped against 
a fence post, whittling on a stick. With a marked show of 
effort, he stirred his loose, gangling form into motion. 

“Turrible,” he confided, stroking the stubble on his chin. 
“All the shells you'll be needin’ tomorrer you coulda fetched 
in yore vest pocket.” 

Eb’s home mirrored his improvident ways, a house-boat 
that sank regularly every spring. Aside from the struggle to 
raise the venerable craft, he led an easy existence, trapping 
and fishing, with an occasional overindulgence in hard cider 
as his only departure from virtue. His knowledge of marsh 
lore was unbounded. Yet I had learned to rely on my own 
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Drake scaup, or bluebill. Note the white back 
stippled with black and the white wing-bar 


conclusions when he was beset by his 
“rheumatics.” 
“Barometer’s droppin’,” he resumed, 


watching the clouds trail their ragged edges 
above the trees. 

From a near-by ridge I scanned the bay, 
furrowed by evening gusts, and the rice beds 
beyond. Ducks were shuttling across the 
shoals. Coots lay among the reeds, their ranks 
whitened by worthier fowl which quacked and 
gabbled as they fed. Then, with the odor of 
muck and dying vegetation, the wind brought 
the clamor of geese. 

“A storm is exactly what we need now 
to make the shooting good.” As I spoke a 
band of ringbills whirled out of the mist 
like falling leaves and skittered to a landing in the rice. 

“Not this kind of a storm,” was Eb’s gloomy conviction. 

“Why not?” 

His disgust with the outlook was largely on my own be- 
half. Dumping my baggage into a punt, he took up a push- 
pole and beckoned me to a seat. A spaniel with drooping 
mien and answering to the name of Bowser clambered in 
beside me. Once we were under way, my host’s speech re- 
turned. 

“A nor’easter is poison this time of year. Rain by the 
bucketful. Jest like sittin’ under Niagara Falls. You might 
jest as well left that gun of yourn upon the pianny. Ducks 
won't fly in sech a mess—and as fer us, nothin’ but grief and 
misery with mebbe a dose of pneumonia thrown in.” 

The storm arrived shortly after midnight. Pitiless and 
cold, the rain hammered on the roof while timbers creaked 
and groaned with the shock of the gale. Peering from my 
bunk, I saw Eb upon the threshold, fumbling with a lan- 
tern, his slicker flapping explosively about his legs. A blast 
of chill air swept through the open door, tore the calendar 
from the wall and sent it whirring among the nets and spears 
in the corner. With a bound he was at the stove, thrusting 
his hands into the warmth. 

“Comin’ down in sheets,” he grumbled, viewing the widen- 
ing pool at his feet. “Won’t ever let up, I guess.” 

As I strained to catch his last syllables the pans clattered 
a wild medley against the wall. Laughing at its mischief, the 
wind fled through the trees along the dredge bank, only to 
be succeeded by a stronger gust. Muddy and swollen, the 
river gurgled past the spiles, alive with dead branches and 
flotsam from the shore. 

“Skiff’s flooded,” he announced in a dismal tone. “Don’t 
think I'll be able to start the motor. Wet shells and jammed 
guns.” Puffing at the soggy contents of his pipe, he dropped 
on to a stool with the inertia of a man for whom the future 
holds nothing. 

“What are your plans?” I inquired doubtfully. 

“Ain’t human to go out in sech a hurly-burly,” Eb re- 
plied, shaking his head. “Wind’s in our face on every pi’nt 
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along this shore.”’ Clasping his hands over his 
knees, he bent forward in drowsy reflection. 
‘“Mebbe we got a chanc’t, though,” he ex- 
claimed after a pause. “By cripes, never thunk 
of it! Whisky Reef! 

“Way out in the lake,” he went on, the lines 
lifting from his forehead. “Should be above 
water due to the drought. Tain’t much—jest 
an acre or two of rocks. Rum-schooner foun- 
dered there a hundred years ago. Some of these 
local Injuns salvaged most of the redeye and 
were holdin’ a jamboree when Winnebagoes 
dropped in and put on a massacree. 
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Drake ringneck, or ringbill. The black back, gray wing-bar and bar of white 


on the bill distinguish him from the scaups 


“Onc’t a museum perfessor got me to take him there fer 
relics. Well, we dug and dug, with him gettin’ more miserable 
all the time and me gettin’ more ornery—jest the kind of a 
day like this—when all of a sudden a snag of ducks bumps 
smack into us. 

“Well, that little perfessor forgot about them bones and 
things, pulls a footy little gun out of a case and starts 
poppin’ away. H——, we never found no relics. But we did 
get some purty fair flight shootin’. And the wind was out’n 
the same quarter.” 


ORTIFYING ourselves with all the woolen we could 
muster, we made a reluctant exit into the storm. Con- 
trary to Eb’s forebodings, the motor sputtered into execution 
with several primings. As if blindfolded we crept to the rice 
beds, lost in an utter void. Eb steered wholly by instinct, for 
our only guide, a beacon at the river mouth, was obliterated. 
The rain drove almost horizontally with the wind. Each 
drop seemed tipped with some metallic substance which bit 
into the skin and forced its dampness through the stout 
armor of our coats. Shoals threatened us on either side. 
Stumps, dislodged from the bank, raised scraggly arms to 
bar our passage. Once the gleam of my flash-light revealed a 
deadhead foaming past within an inch of the propeller. 

The trip seemed to last for hours. I clung grimly to our 
belongings as the boat rolled and wallowed in the trough. 
Eb’s sulphuric protests increased in volume and duration. 
Finally, through the spray, we beheld a shadow athwart the 
east. The surf roared a sullen welcome as we glided into the 
lee of the reef, and among the rocks a colony of gulls stirred 
uneasily at our preparations for a landing. 

“Long after shootin’ time,” Eb sang out, squinting at the 
pitchy array of clouds. “Rain’s good for the day. Forty-mile 
wind—takin’ the top from the waves.” He loaded his piece 
mechanically, convinced it was of no immediate need. 

A line of fowl, their heads bobbing an accompaniment to 
their strokes, paddled into the decoys. Their antics re- 
vealed them to be coots, gathered in that herd-like density 
which characterizes their fresh arrival. Then a loon beat over 























Whisky Reef 


the combers, a solitary traveler across the emptiness of space. 

Eb sighed eloquently of his martyrdom. He sat with his 
knees under his chin, endeavoring to compress himself into as 
small a target as possible. His hat sluiced a rivulet over his 
shoulders. Now and then he cocked a hopeful eye over the 
blind, shrinking back to the embrace of his slicker when 
the rain beat a tattoo against the exposed portion of his neck. 

“Ducks won't work in weather like this,” he muttered after 
another visual sally into the wetness. “Can’t stand the leakage 
into their feathers.” 

Hardly had he speken when a series of black dots began 
racing across the horizon. By their nearness to the surface 
and the rapidity with which they sped I judged them to be 
ruddies. In a trice they had been swallowed by the-mist. Then 
a squall broke over us, lashing the lake into foam and ob- 
scuring the decoys. 

Eb became alert. On the tail of the ruddies were several 
flocks of fast-winging ducks, pursuing no regular formation 
but bound helter-skelter across the heavens. They wavered 
when they saw the rice beds and, lifting into the wind, strung 
past us with a flash of white from their breasts. They van- 
ished as quickly as they had appeared, dipping behind the 
friendly ramparts of the cane. 

“Ringbills,” he declared. “Goin’ in a hurry.” Enthusiasm 
shone through the settled resignation on his features. “A 
peculiar duck. Feeds in the pot-holes one day—open water 
the next. Comes in to mallard decoys as well as to canvas- 
backs.” 

With a mounting desire to be elsewhere, we returned to 
the tedium of waiting. Our screen, a flimsy affair of sedge and 
driftwood, all but collapsed beneath the elements. Greater 
lapses developed between our conversation until we sat in 
a tight-lipped silence, each waiting for the other to suggest 
abandonment of our enterprise. Just when I was about to sur- 
render, Eb’s elbow established a painful contact with my 
ribs. I heard a sharp intake of breath, then a scuffle of dirt 
and stones as he altered his position. 

“Canvasbacks—straight into us,” he whispered in a tone 
fraught with wonder and unbelief. 

Flattened against the surface, a flock of chunky ducks was 
boring from the lake. Obviously they were not canvasbacks, 
but it was no time to quibble over technicalities. They curved 
toward my end of the stool, their jet collars and grayish 


backs in bold definition against the mist. The leader raised; 
his hooped wings began threshing. The flock was swerving 
rapidly. 

“Redheads!” I blurted. “Let’s take ’em!” 

“Set still!” Eb hissed back at me. ““Canvasbacks! They're 
circlin’.” 

I lowered my gun, for the ducks were now out of reach. 
They had settled into flying order, climbing to a height 
where the gale tossed them eccentrically. I watched them 
sadly, puzzled by my companion’s failure to act. When I 
turned to protest, he was again on his knees—always a sign 
of agitation—face pressed against the dripping framework 
of the blind. 

“They're in!” he exulted. 

“In what?” 

“In the decoys, you idjut. Canvasbacks!” 

With more haste than our concealment warranted, I 
peered in the direction he indicated. At the farther end 
of the stool a dozen long-necked birds were swimming in a 
cluster. They had come from a different quarter than the 
redheads, claiming Eb’s attention from the start, while I had 
not seen them. True to canvasback tradition, they seemed 
at ease among their wooden counterparts, preening them- 
selves with a dignity that fitted their regal rank. 


HE visitors were a sore temptation to Eb as they bobbed 
about on the swell. In the early stages of his career he had 
often resorted to pot-shots on the water. His reform was not 
due to any awakening to the ethics of sportsmanship, but to 
riddled decoys, breathless and futile excursions after cripples 
and the pricks of conscience when he surveyed his destruc- 
tion. Yet his early instincts were difficult to suppress. 
When he stood up, the canvasbacks regarded us stupidly. 
As they seemed in no hurry to take off, we scrambled into 
the open, with the storm singing past our ears. Finally a 
drake left the surface with a spattering run. Hampered by my 
oilskins, I found it difficult to swing my barrel in advance of 
the black bill. Hunched over his piece, his left arm working 
like a shuttle, Eb cut down three in the period I devoted to 
my single contribution to the bag. 
Somewhere above us a wedge of geese babbled a salu- 
tation. Two bunches of scaup drew a tardy but effective 
salvo from the .blind. Others set (Continued on page 60) 


The ringbill prefers the marshes, though he is often killed on big, open waters 








Which Way Scent? 


How does a hound tell the direction traveled by game when the trail is héurs old? 


HE woods floor is white with 

three inches of new snow. Your 

object is to start a fox—or to 

have your hounds do so. Suddenly 
you come on a row of wary footprints 
where the fox has just moved out from 
a thicket. This is great luck; and by 
further good luck old Rollie is near at 
hand and comes bounding to the blast 
of your horn. And best luck of all, he is 
headed backward on that trail as he hits 
it and pours out his eager baritone. He 
makes perhaps three jumps, then gives 
you as wonderful a demonstration of 
wisdom and skill as you will ever behold 
in the woods. His back humps; his legs 
stiffen as he “puts on the brakes” and 
slides to a stop; his tail fairly fans the 
air for balance as he whirls sharply 
around. And at the moment of that turn- 
ing his solemn hound face wears a look 
of downright shame—a shame which is 
promptly wiped out as he goes singing 
through the winter woods the right way 
of the trail. 

“Not so wonderful,” says Mr. Any- 
hunter. “Rollie could see which way that 
fox track was going. You could your- 
elf. Didn’t each footprint have claw 


















His nose tells him what animal passed 
here and which way it was going 


marks at the front end of the impression?” 

I could, and it did. But a dog’s eyes are 
poor for detail, and a good hound knows 
it; he always tests the line with his nose 
before he lets his eyes help him to run 
it. I could name exceptions, of course, 
such as one old fool foxhound that took 
to eye-trailing pure and simple, and joy- 
ously followed a track that was frozen in 
the snow crust—completely forgetting 
that he had followed it a week before, 
and that the fox that made it had been 
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shot! And what of those innumerable 
chases that are run on bare ground, with 
nary a footprint visible? Try again, Mr. 
Anyhunter! And before you answer, 
don’t forget that there are quite a num- 
ber of dogs that habitually do run a 
trail either way—just naturally get them- 
selves all messed up on back tracks. 
There was the setter that started the 
wrong way, one autumn morning, on the 
trail of some wild turkeys, and several 
days later was found triumphantly point- 
ing their springtime eggshells! 

But Mr. Anyhunter is warming up 
now. “If the dog is running the wrong 
way—away from the game—the scent 
will grow weaker; if he runs the right 
way—toward the game—the scent will 
stay strong or grow stronger. That’s sim- 
ple logic!” 

It is—much too simple. Come with 
me almost any autumn morning, and see 
for yourself. Old Man Jackson’s pack of 
hounds are running a fox hard in the 
Big Swamp Woods, where dampness 
keeps the scent “holding well.” Then 
out he lopes, this wise old red, right 
down the railroad for two hundred yards, 


and in turn along the top of an old stone 


wall and along a high ledge of rock in 
the pasture. And cinders and ties and 
stone, unlike the Swamp Woods, are so 
dry that they hold the merest vestige of 
fox scent. 

At that railroad the hounds fall into 
a silent panic, except one individual that 
suddenly rediscovers the line still linger- 
ing in the woods and goes yowling away 
on that strong back track while the rest 
of the pack look on in disgust and de- 
feat. All but spotted Lady. Her keen 
mind saves the day, for presently she 
has set them all to nosing it out, with 
here a sniff and there a whimper, foot by 
foot, railroad and bare rock. They lose 
many precious minutes, to be sure; but 
at last they are away in singing triumph 
on that renewed line where the fox has 
put his feet on damp sod again. And all 
the time they kept going forward, though 
the scent was growing discouragingly 
weaker. All but that one back-tracking 
dunce—and he won't even find any fox 
eggshells to reward him in the end! 


T this point in our discussion Mr 
Anyhunter grows sulky. “Who 
cares?” he protests. “Those hounds are 
still running, aren’t they? What more 
do you want?” 

Well, we want to be as game as our 
hounds—to keep going forward. We'll 
take a very cold line this time, with old 
Troop, a big, long-eared Northern fox- 
hound. One bright winter morning on 
bare ground Troop strikes a last night's 
trail in the valley; and although it is at 
least three hours old and probably much 
older, he promptly decides its direction 
and slowly follows it up into the wooded 
mountain, where, after two more hours 
and as many miles, he starts the fox 
from its daytime bed. There are 5,280 
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When they begin to pull like this, it is time to cut them loose 


feet in each of those two miles, and the 
night-roving fox has stepped just about 
one foot—twelve inches—to each stride. 
Very well, then; even to Troop’s mar- 
velous nose, how much fresher was foot- 
print No. 7641 than footprint No. 7640, 
or than footprint No. 4863? Bring on 
your mathematics, Mr. Anyhunter—dif- 
ferential calculus and logarithms. No, 
my friend; that trail was growing colder, 
but Troop kept going forward. But Mr. 
Anyhunter is quitting cold! We must get 
ahead by ourselves, with just one more 
hound, old Jericho Joe, to help us. 


OE comes loping down the wooded 

slope, seeking a fox trail. We know 

there is one waiting for him, because 
we can see a lingering trace of it: a single 
fox footprint in a little patch of snow no 
bigger than your hat. By the claw marks 
we can see that it is headed due east. Joe 
is headed due south when he reaches it, 
and stops dead and thrusts his big black 
wet nose right down into it. There he 
stands for several seconds, motionless ex- 
cept for his waving tail, and silent except 
for his loud-snuffing nostrils. And then, 
still keeping his nose pushed down into 
that one footprint, he does a marvelous 
thing: he begins to swing or pivot around 
just as if he were a gate and his nose were 
its hinge. Slowly, carefully, till he is 
headed due east—like that footprint it- 
self! Then, and only then, with a loud 
triumphant cry he lifts his head and goes 
loping eastward over the brown leaves. 
Within a few rods he finds further foot- 
prints, invisible to us, and still further 
ones; within a half-mile he has started 
that fox and is driving hard on the fresh 
line of scent. 

All that is left of that one footprint 
now is a round smirch where his nose 
wiped it out. But we have seen him do 
with his nose exactly what we did with 
our eyes: decide the direction of the 


trail from one footprint; decide between 
the front end of that footprint and the 
rear end. In a word, the toe-marks and 
the heel-marks smelled different to his 
nose, just as they looked different to 
our eyes! 

We must disclaim at once any orig- 
inality for this example and this con- 
clusion, though we have seen it our- 
selves Away back in the 1860’s the 
phenomenon was noted by Col. George 
L. F. Birdsong, Georgia’s famous sports- 
man, who bred a famous line of fox- 
hounds at first named after him but to- 
day called the July strain after one of 
the hounds. And within this century the 
same observation was made by that 
grand old beagle enthusiast, the late 
James McAleer of Pennsylvania. Both 
men put their stamp on “toe and heel” 
and caused it to*be generally accepted. 
But they practically stopped there—like 
Old Man Jackson’s hounds when they 
reached the railroad. But we will try 
our best to go forward by emphasizing 
and expanding the Birdsong-McAleer 
claim. 

First, the toe and the heel of a foot- 
print do not smell alike to the hound’s 
sensitive nose. Old Joe has shown us that 
pretty clearly, hasn’t he? Second, the 
foot and the body do not smell alike. 
Just look at Joe, now that he has started 
his fox. Instead of working slowly, nose 
to ground, as he did on cold foot scent, 
he is driving full gallop, with his head 
well up. That can mean only one thing: 
that the fresh body scent of the fox is 
hanging in the air, “breast high,” the 
huntsmen say. And suddenly Joe shows 
us that he can tell direction from body 
scent. He makes a bad run-over where 
the fox has turned sharply, but at once 
he swings circle-wise, strikes the recov- 
ered line at right angles, and without 
dropping his nose to ground promptly 
turns in the right direction and is away 


again in full cry. Now doesn’t that act 
force us to a third conclusion: that all 
body scent does not smell alike; that 
it has some sort of front and back, just 
as foot scent has? 

This brings us to a fairly definite 
“check,” for the body leaves no visible 
print in the air as the foot may on the 
ground. Instead of our eyes we shall 
have to use our imagination and our 
reason to try to realize how body scents 
may be located in the air, somewhat as 
foot scents are located on the ground. 

What is scent? Simply particles of 
the animal or the object itself—effluvia, 
the scientists call them—too small to 
be seen even through the most pow- 
erful microscope. Similarly, there are 
disease germs too tiny to be seen, yet 
understood and collected and used in 
the practice of medicine. A living body 
gives off scent most freely when it is 
warm and when it is exercised or moved. 


OE’S actions show us that this fox’s 

body-scent particles lie behind it, in 

the air, very thick and plain to Joe’s 
nose. If we could see them, wouldn't 
they possibly look like the steam part- 
icles that lie behind a speeding locomo- 
tive in a sort of long cloud? And 
wouldn’t this scent cloud probably be 
broken up into a series of little clouds 
or puffs, just as the steam cloud is? 
Each scent puff would represent one 
jump of the fox, with its attendant 
action of lungs and legs and body mus- 
cles, just as each steam puff represents 
one valve release of the locomotive, 
with its attendant piston action. And 
the scent puffs, like the steam puffs, 
would tend to keep their shape even 
while they were dispersing and blowing 
away. And they would do this best, not 
on a dry and windy day, but on a damp 
and still one—just the sort of day 
when Joe and (Continued on page 61) 
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Which Way Scent? 


How does a hound tell the direction traveled by game when the trail ts hours old? 


HE woods floor is white with 

three inches of new snow. Your 

object is to start a fox—or to 

have your hounds do so. Suddenly 
you come on a row of wary footprints 
where the fox has just moved out from 
a thicket. This is great luck; and by 
further good luck old Rollie is near at 
hand and comes bounding to the blast 
of your horn. And best luck of all, he is 
headed backward on that trail as he hits 
it and pours out his eager baritone. He 
makes perhaps three jumps, then gives 
you as wonderful a demonstration of 
wisdom and skill as you will ever behold 
in the woods. His back humps; his legs 
stiffen as he “puts on the brakes” and 
slides to a stop; his tail fairly fans the 
air for balance as he whirls sharply 
around. And at the moment of that turn- 
ing his solemn hound face wears a look 
of downright shame—a shame which is 
promptly wiped out as he goes singing 
through the winter woods the right way 
of the trail. 

“Not so wonderful,” says Mr. Any- 
hunter. “Rollie could see which way that 
fox track was going. You could your- 
self. Didn’t each footprint have claw 


















His nose tells him what animal passed 
here and which way it was going 


marks at the front end of the impression?” 

I could, and it did. But a dog’s eyes are 
poor for detail, and a good hound knows 
it; he always tests the line with his nose 
before he lets his eyes help him to run 
it. I could name exceptions, of course, 
such as one old fool foxhound that took 
to eye-trailing pure and simple, and joy- 
ously followed a track that was frozen in 
the snow crust—completely forgetting 
that he had followed it a week before, 
and that the fox that made it had been 
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shot! And what of those innumerable 
chases that are run on bare ground, with 
nary a footprint visible? Try again, Mr. 
Anyhunter! And before you answer, 
don’t forget that there are quite a num- 
ber of dogs that habitually do run a 
trail either way—just naturally get them- 
selves all messed up on back tracks. 
There was the setter that started the 
wrong way, one autumn morning, on the 
trail of some wild turkeys, and several 
days later was found triumphantly point- 
ing their springtime eggshells! 

But Mr. Anyhunter is warming up 
now. “If the dog is running the wrong 
way—away from the game—the scent 
will grow weaker; if he runs the right 
way—toward the game—the scent will 
stay strong or grow stronger. That’s sim- 
ple logic!” 

It is—much too simple. Come with 
me almost any autumn morning, and see 
for yourself. Old Man Jackson’s pack of 
hounds are running a fox hard in the 
Big Swamp Woods, where dampness 
keeps the scent “holding well.” Then 
out he lopes, this wise old red, right 
down the railroad for two hundred yards, 
and in turn along the top of an old stone 


wall and along a high ledge of rock in 
the pasture. And cinders and ties and 
stone, unlike the Swamp Woods, are so 
dry that they hold the merest vestige of 
fox scent. 

At that railroad the hounds fall into 
a silent panic, except one individual that 
suddenly rediscovers the line still linger- 
ing in the woods and goes yowling away 
on that strong back track while the rest 
of the pack look on in disgust and de- 
feat. All but spotted Lady. Her keen 
mind saves the day, for presently she 
has set them all to nosing it out, with 
here a sniff and there a whimper, foot by 
foot, railroad and bare rock. They lose 
many precious minutes, to be sure; but 
at last they are away in singing triumph 
on that renewed line where the fox has 
put his feet on damp sod again. And all 
the time they kept going forward, though 
the scent was growing discouragingly 
weaker. All but that one back-tracking 
dunce—and he won't even find any fox 
eggshells to reward him in the end! 


A this point in our discussion Mr. 
Anyhunter grows sulky. “Who 
cares?” he protests. “Those hounds are 
still running, aren’t they? What more 
do you want?” 

Well, we want to be as game as our 
hounds—to keep going forward. We'll 
take a very cold line this time, with old 
Troop, a big, long-eared Northern fox- 
hound. One bright winter morning on 
bare ground Troop strikes a last night's 
trail in the valley; and although it is at 
least three hours old and probably much 
older, he promptly decides its direction 
and slowly follows it up into the wooded 
mountain, where, after two more hours 
and as many miles, he starts the fox 
from its daytime bed. There are 5,280 
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feet in each of those two miles, and the 
night-roving fox has stepped just about 
one foot—twelve inches—to each stride. 
Very well, then; even to Troop’s mar- 
velous nose, how much fresher was foot- 
print No. 7641 than footprint No. 7640, 
or than footprint No. 4863? Bring on 
your mathematics, Mr. Anyhunter—dif- 
ferential calculus and logarithms. No, 
my friend; that trail was growing colder, 
but Troop kept going forward. But Mr. 
Anyhunter is quitting cold! We must get 
ahead by ourselves, with just one more 
hound, old Jericho Joe, to help us. 


OE comes loping down the wooded 

slope, seeking a fox trail. We know 

there is one waiting for him, because 
we can see a lingering trace of it: a single 
fox footprint in a little patch of snow no 
bigger than your hat. By the claw marks 
we can see that it is headed due east. Joe 
is headed due south when he reaches it, 
and stops dead and thrusts his big black 
wet nose right down into it. There he 
stands for several seconds, motionless ex- 
cept for his waving tail, and silent except 
for his loud-snuffing nostrils. And then, 
still keeping his nose pushed down into 
that one footprint, he does a marvelous 
thing: he begins to swing or pivot around 
just as if he were a gate and his nose were 
its hinge. Slowly, carefully, till he is 
headed due east—like that footprint it- 
self! Then, and only then, with a loud 
triumphant cry he lifts his head and goes 
loping eastward over the brown leaves. 
Within a few rods he finds further foot- 
prints, invisible to us, and still further 
ones; within a half-mile he has started 
that fox and is driving hard on the fresh 
line of scent. 

All that is left of that one footprint 
now is a round smirch where his nose 
wiped it out. But we have seen him do 
with his nose exactly what we did with 
our eyes: decide the direction of the 


trail from one footprint; decide between 
the front end of that footprint and the 
rear end. In a word, the toe-marks and 
the heel-marks smelled different to his 
nose, just as they looked different to 
our eyes! 

We must disclaim at once any orig- 
inality for this example and this con- 
clusion, though we have seen it our- 
selves. Away back in the 1860's the 
phenomenon was noted by Col. George 
L. F. Birdsong, Georgia’s famous sports- 
man, who bred a famous line of fox- 
hounds at first named after him but to- 
day called the July strain after one of 
the hounds. And within this century the 
same observation was made by that 
grand old beagle enthusiast, the late 
James McAleer of Pennsylvania. Both 
men put their stamp on “toe and heel” 
and caused it to*be generally accepted. 
But they practically stopped there—like 
Old Man Jackson’s hounds when they 
reached the railroad. But we will try 
our best to go forward by emphasizing 
and expanding the Birdsong-McAleer 
claim. 

First, the toe and the heel of a foot- 
print do not smell alike to the hound’s 
sensitive nose. Old Joe has shown us that 
pretty clearly, hasn't he? Second, the 
foot and the body do not smell alike. 
Just look at Joe, now that he has started 
his fox. Instead of working slowly, nose 
to ground, as he did on cold foot scent, 
he is driving full gallop, with his head 
well up. That can mean only one thing: 
that the fresh body scent of the fox is 
hanging in the air, “breast high,” the 
huntsmen say. And suddenly Joe shows 
us that he can tell direction from body 
scent. He makes a bad run-over where 
the fox has turned sharply, but at once 
he swings circle-wise, strikes the recov- 
ered line at right angles, and without 
dropping his nose to ground promptly 
turns in the right direction and is away 


again in full cry. Now doesn’t that act 
force us to a third conclusion: that all 
body scent does not smell alike; that 
it has some sort of front and back, just 
as foot scent has? 

This brings us to a fairly definite 
“check,” for the body leaves no visible 
print in the air as the foot may on the 
ground. Instead of our eyes we shall 
have to use our imagination and our 
reason to try to realize how body scents 
may be located in the air, somewhat as 
foot scents are located on the ground. 

What is scent? Simply particles of 
the animal or the object itself—effluvia, 
the scientists call them—too small to 
be seen even through the most pow- 
erful microscope. Similarly, there are 
disease germs too tiny to be seen, yet 
understood and collected and used in 
the practice of medicine. A living body 
gives off scent most freely when it is 
warm and when it is exercised or moved. 


OE’S actions show us that this fox’s 
J ody-scen particles lie behind it, in 

the air, very thick and plain to Joe’s 
nose. If we could see them, wouldn’t 
they possibly look like the steam part- 
icles that lie behind a speeding locomo- 
tive in a sort of long cloud? And 
wouldn’t this scent cloud probably be 
broken up into a series of little clouds 
or puffs, just as the steam cloud is? 
Each scent puff would represent one 
jump of the fox, with its attendant 
action of lungs and legs and body mus- 
cles, just as each steam puff represents 
one valve release of the locomotive, 
with its attendant piston action. And 
the scent puffs, like the steam puffs, 
would tend to keep their shape even 
while they were dispersing and blowing 
away. And they would do this best, not 
on a dry and windy day, but on a damp 
and still one—just the sort of day 
when Joe and (Continued on page 61) 
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EDITORIAL 


Sportsmen, Watch Your Dollars! 


ORTY-THREE state legislatures are about to 
convene. In most of the states the funds of the 
sportsmen will again be in jeopardy. 

Fish and game work received a terrific jolt during 
the World War. Trained personnel responded to the 
call to arms ; income from hunting and fishing licenses, 
then as now, was far below normal. Game-law enforce- 
ment was at low ebb. 

Since the war, game restoration has made rapid 
strides. Much fundamental work has been done. Pro- 
grams have been improved and extended. Laws re- 
quiring a license to fish have been enacted in a number 
of states, and hunting-license fees have been increased 
to finance new programs. 

Today not one state in the Union contributes any 
material sum from general revenue to game and fish 
work; but the game officers, employed with the funds 
contributed by the sportsmen, enforce the laws pro- 
tecting insectivorous birds, stop forest fires, and do 
numerous other things which benefit the general public. 

By good housekeeping a number of states have built 
up considerable reserves in their game funds to help 
carry the work during lean periods. But many states, 
realizing that hoarding such money is dangerous busi- 
ness, have used up their entire income annually. The 
biggest menace to game administration has always 
heen the tendency of certain politicians to grab every 
dollar in sight for their pet schemes. 

This year will be an especially critical one for the 
dollars of the hunters and anglers. Executives and 
legislators are looking about to find funds to replenish 
depleted state treasuries. Some will propose all sorts 
of subterfuges to get their fingers on the game funds, 
including plans to “borrow temporarily.” 

In the past, game funds have been raided only in 
states where the sportsmen were asleep at the switch. 
Their money was used to build roads, maintain schools 
and do dozens of things foreign to wild-life restora- 
tion. The fact that the public contributes nothing to fish 
and game funds never fazes the grasping politician. . 


AME restoration succeeds only with long-term 
planning by experienced, untrammeled adminis- 

trators. In the past, many of them have hesitated to 
plan ahead because their funds were never safe. 

The states which have made the most outstanding 
progress in wild-life restoration are those without 
worry about their game funds. A number of them keep 
such revenues in a separate fund, available as deposited 
without waiting for the legislature to dole it out. 

Others have earmarked funds in the state treasury 
merely awaiting routine appropriation. But in other 
states every penny goes into the common pot and is 
subject to changing legislative whims. 

In the latter case, legislators with limited vision, or 
a lack of sympathy with game work, invariably cause 
trouble. Their ideas rarely jibe with the recommenda- 
tions of administrators. Then destructive log-rolling 
follows, with ensuing political obligations, and the very 
foundation of sound game administration is shattered. 

The administrators unaided can rarely head off these 
raids. The sportsmen must step in and tell their legis- 
lators in positive terms that they will not stand for 
tinkering with their funds. 


Alabama is a good example of what is in the wind. 
Last August the Governor called a special session of 
the legislature to pull the state out of a $20,000,000 
deficit. His first recommendation was to abolish the 
game protective force, which he said “is costing Ala- 
bama more than $100,000 a year.”” He proposed to turn 
the game work over to the county sheriffs, and to use 
the sportsmen’s money to help pull the state out of the 
red. The Alabama Game and Fish Department would 
have been ruined. 

Governor Miller evidently did not know that the 
average sheriff is incapable of enforcing game and fish 
laws, and that this is a job especially for trained men 
with but one objective—more game, more fish and 
better protection for the birds. 

State after state has tried this costly experiment of 
placing the game and fish life under the protection of 
sheriffs and constables. Not in a single instance has 
such a plan proved satisfactory. The ordinary peace 
officer is not fitted to enforce a game law. At least 80 
per cent of them could not pass the most simple exami- 
nation on game laws. Half of them could not tell the 
difference between a woodcock and a pouter pigeon. 


HEN a peace officer happens to be a sportsman, 

things are different. He knows game and game 
laws. But in spite of his qualifications and interest, he 
cannot successfully care for the game. He has other 
duties to perform, and the man who catches a game- 
law violator must be on the ground where such laws 
may be broken. 

The last state to discharge her wardens and call upon 
the peace officers to protect the fish and game was 
Florida. In 1929 all wardens were discharged in the 
name of economy. A quotation from the present game 
commissioner of that state tells the story. “The arrests 
for violations of the game law by sheriffs during the 
eight months numbered twenty-one, while a year later, 
with forty wardens in the field, arrests were averaging 
about a hundred a month.” 

Fortunately for Alabama, Governor Miller’s action 
stirred the sportsmen to fever pitch. The Alabama 
legislature, recognizing the ire of the sportsmen, passed 
a budgeting bill which very carefully exempted their 
funds from its provisions. Then a bill was passed 
making it a violation of law for any state official to 
use conservation funds for other purposes. The sports- 
men won out simply because they showed their teeth. 

It was lucky for the Alabama sportsmen that Com- 
missioner Quinn is elected by the people and not ap- 
pointed by the Governor; otherwise, that state would 
now have a new game commissioner who would do the 
Governor’s bidding. 

Game and fish restoration is a job for trained leaders. 
And it requires far more than mere law enforcement. 
It surely cannot succeed if selfish politicians are per- 
mitted to upset the machinery every time they can- 
not rule the whole show. 

Fellow sportsmen, be on your guard! Don’t allow 
any tinkering with your game funds. Stand behind your 
efficient administrators. 
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Uncle Ebner believes that great bass fishermen 
are made from small boys 


WISH my Uncle Ebner could have 

been more than one person. He was 

one of those rare souls who can 

pass through the invisible barrier 
that separates the world of the boy 
from the world of the adult. During the 
years of my boyhood it always seemed 
to me there was not nearly enough of 
him to go around; I felt that others 
ought to share in him. 

My immediate family, however, as 
well as all of our kin folks, thought 
there was quite enough of Uncle Ebner. 
In the bosom of the family it was 
darkly hinted that he was too much 
with us; late and soon. 
They thought that a lit- 
tle more indus- 
try on his part 
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- “Shucks!” he scoffed. “Betcha it'll break” 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 








would leave 
him with less time for visiting around 
among the relatives. Perhaps that would 
have been true, but industry would have 
spoiled him for all that he was to me. 
I am glad that he never assumed al) 
the restricting responsibilities of man- 
hood. 

Uncle Ebner’s visits to our house 
always coincided with the season of 
greatest sport to be enjoyed in that part 

of the country. The opening of the 

bass season always brought him to 
our house, which had descended by 

will to my mother. Uncle Ebner did 

not consider that he was paying us a 

visit; instead he looked upon it as 

a homecoming, an event which we 

would look forward to with great 

pleasure. Somehow he managed to 

establish that piece of fiction in the 
minds of all of us. Upon his ar- 
rival he would always say that he 
was having his duffle and baggage 
sent up to the Clearwater Rod and 
Gun Club so that he would not 
be any trouble to us. To the best 
of my knowledge, he never spent 
a night there in his life. I have 
heard my mother declare, prior to 
one of his comings, that she in- 
tended to call his bluff, but in the 
presence of his beaming face she 
became as clay in his hands; and 
when he mentioned going up to 
the club, she would say: 

“Now Ebner, wouldn’t it look 
strange for you to come back to 
your old home and spend all of 
your time up at the Clearwater? 
And with the club-house within a 
mile of us? That wouldn’t do at 
all. Of course, if you wish to spend 
all your time in fishing—” 

“Tut! Tut!” Uncle Ebner would 
scoff. “The fishing is merely an 
incident. Why, it’s the old home 
that draws me here. There’s no 
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Then my agonized eyes saw the tip slide on 
along the line until it reached the water oa 
——F 


place like home, Mary, and 
no people like my own peo- 
ple. If my affairs did not pre- 
vent, I would like nothing better 
than to spend the rest of my days 
right here.” 
As a boy, I supposed that he 4 
was a man of large affairs. He 
looked the part, and if .ever he 
wanted for money I never learned of it. 
He was a big man, always clean and 
well-dressed, and his face had a high, 
healthy color. His carriage was erect, 
and his stomach was of that exact size 
which not only makes a waistcoat fit 
snugly, but is likely to make you note 
the pattern in it. Though friendly in the 
extreme, he had a certain dignity that 
precluded familiarity. But he knew how 
to let down with boys without taking an 
inch from the stature of his greatness or 
without losing any of the force of his 
leadership. 
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CAN’T remember when I first began 

to love Uncle Ebner, but I can re- 
member the exact hour when that love 
took on the color of adoration and wor- 
ship. It was on that day when his un- 
derstanding rose above the tragedy of a 
broken rod and lifted me from the estate 
of a mere blunderer to a place with the 
elect. To tell it with the feeling it de- 
serves I must go back to a beginning— 
and it is difficult to reduce Uncle Ebner 
to beginnings. He is so like a stream— 
the source hidden, the destiny unknown. 

On a day in early June I came home 
from Tracy’s Pond with a nice string of 
perch and an excited tale of a broken 
line. Mother greeted me with a signifi- 
cant “Well, he’s here,” and nodded to- 
ward the stairs. Up the winding flight I 
bounded to that room which we always 
spoke of as “Ebner’s room.” When I 
burst in upon him, he was unpacking his 
rods and tackle. As a fellow fisherman I 
greeted him with my story of the one 





























that had broken my 
line, but it was hard for 
me to keep to the sub- 
ject as my eyes took in 
that marvelous assort- 
ment of beautiful rods 
arranged in neat rows on the white 
counterpane of the old four-poster. I 
finished the tale rather limply. Con- 
fronted with such a display of equip- 
ment, my story had lost its drama. But 
Uncle Ebner feigned a keen interest. 

“Broke your line, eh? What was it— 
an extra big perch?” 

“No, sir; it musta been an ole bass— 
or somethin’.” 

I was wondering if he would remem- 
ber his promise that some day he would 
give me a rod. “When you are old 
enough to handle it” had been the word- 
ing of his promise. That was a vague, 
uncertain date, but it might be brought 
to a head with proper diplomacy. 

“I’m pretty sure it was an ole bass,” 
I continued, “and I reckon I coulda got 
him if I’d had the right kind of a pole 
and line.” 

Uncle Ebner tilted his chin aloft and 
gazed at the ceiling through slotted eyes. 
“Um-m. He says he could have taken 
him with the right kind of tackle.” That 
repetition of another’s statement was a 
habit of Uncle Ebner’s that could make 
one feel extremely foolish or wise, de- 


Spare the Rod 
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pending 

upon the 
way he said it, as well as upon the cir- 
cumstances and cenditions. “Um-m. I 
dare say,” he continued. “By the way, 
how old are you, old fellow?” 

Note that he said “old fellow.” None 
of this “son” or “my boy” business with 
Uncle Ebner. As a result I was able to 
answer, rather stoutly, “Goin’ on four- 
teen.” 

“He’s going on fourteen. Um-m. I 
didn’t realize you were so old. Didn’t I 
once promise to give you a rod when you 
were big enough to use it?” 


Y eyes strayed to the gleaming rods 

on the bed. There was an itching 
sensation at the tips of my fingers. How 
old must a fellow be before he is old 
enough for a rod, I wondered. I nerved 
myself against disappointment. 

“Wel-l,” I gulped, “you said something 
about it.” 

“So I did. And I think that time has 
come. I wonder which one of those rods 
you would select if I should let you 
choose for yourself?” 

His voice came from afar off; every- 
thing in the room vanished except that 










shining array of exquisitely beau- 
tiful rods. The newest and bright- 
est one caught my eye, but I had 
a feeling that I should not select 
the newest. With fine denial, 
though with great reluctance, 1 
pointed to an old one. Its handle 
was blackened by the hand sweat 
of many an hour of casting. One 
or two of the wrappings were a bit 
frayed, and it had that deep, mel- 
low glow found only in an old rod 
whose varnish checks have been cured by 
many an additional coat. Though old, it 
had an air of dependable abilities; it 
seemed to announce that it knew a great 
deal about its job. 

“Wouldn’t this one do for me?” I 
asked. 

A look that I did not then understand 
crossed Uncle Ebner’s face. I have since 
seen that look in the face of a father 
giving his only daughter into the hands 
of a bridegroom untried by the buffet- 
ings of the world. I had reached out 
and touched the secret love of Uncle 
Ebner’s heart. 

“Um-m,” he mused. “He wonders if 
that one wouldn’t do for him. Yes, that 
one ought to do. In fact, it’s a very do- 
able rod. But wouldn’t you like one of 
the newer ones, old fellow?” 

“Oh, this one is good enough for me,” 
I insisted 

“Tt’s good enough for any one,” Uncle 
Ebner answered, with feeling. “In fact, 
it’s like Ike Walton’s pike—too good for 
any but honest men. There isn’t a rod on 
the Clearwater that knows more about 
its job. Um-m! What a rod it has been 
—and what a rod it is!” 

Then he gave way to reminiscence, 
and to this day I recall how the walls 
of the room gave way to the greenery 
of a forest as the floor became the mir- 
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ror-like surface of a salmon pool. We 
were after a lordly king of the Mira- 
michi—and we got him! Then, in a 
magic stride, we moved to the wilder- 
ness that is split in twain by the Manis- 
tee, and there that rod broke the heart 
of a mighty rainbow. Next we waded 
the French Broad and took a bass as 
strong as he was wise. 

What a change came over that rod 
under the wizardry of Uncle Ebner’s 
stories! I did not then realize that he 
was teaching me to love what he had 
loved, and had he been able to foresee 
coming events perhaps he would not 
have planted the seed so deep. I saw the 
rod in a new light. The frayed wrappings 
became honorable battle scars. This rod 
had taken fish! It was an old cam- 
paigner; it had sent its line out over the 
best water in America. Now it was mine! 

When at last Mother called us to sup- 
per, I went down the stairs with a feeling 
that I was something of 
an old campaigner myself, 
but my pride suffered a 
tremendous reverse when 
Mother brought in the 
plate of perch I had 
caught that afternoon. 
There was not one of 
them that would fill the 
mouth of that bass we 
had caught on the French 
Broad. I was about to 
mumble some abashed 
apology when Uncle Eb- 
ner saved my pride with: 
“Well! Well! What a 
fine plate of perch! Just 
the right size, too. Did 
they put up good fights, 
old fellow?” 

“You bet!” I answered, 
and failed to state that 
most of their activity 
had been displayed on 
the bank, whither they 
had been cast with the 
greatest possible speed 
and force. 

The dinner conversa- 
tion was of fish and fish- 
ing, with Uncle Ebner carrying on 
the conversation. I thought he was 
overlong in reaching the subject 
of my rod, but I sensed that he 
was paving the way. When he did 
mention it, in a casual, offhand 
way, I saw Mother stiffen. 

“Humph!” she said. “I suppose 
that means I shan’t see any more 
of him the rest of the summer. 
I should think, Ebner, that you 
could do better than to make a fisher- 
man of him.” 

“You are quite right, Mary. I propose 
to make an angler of him, which is some- 
thing else again.” 

“Tt is another word for a man with 
too much time on his hands,” my 
mother replied. ““A boy his age ought to 
be learning something useful.” 

Uncle Ebner folded his hands across 
his stomach and stared aloft. “Um-m. 
She thinks he ought to be learning some- 
thing useful. Yes, yes! Of course! One 
must be useful. And to be useful, one 
must have good habits. I assure you, 
Mary, that I have never seen a boy on 
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Field & Stream 


a stream get into any devilment. In- 
deed, if I may borrow an old proverb 
and interpolate a meaning, I would say, 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child.’ ” 

My admiration for Uncle Ebner in- 
creased tremendously at that moment, 
despite my mother’s disparaging sniff. I 
was well acquainted with the darker 
meaning of that old proverb and had 
felt its application. I thought it rather 
a shame that Uncle Ebner had no boys 
of his own, since he knew so much about 
how to bring them up. 


HE following morning I began my 

first lessons in casting at the old 
watering pond down in the pasture. I 
don’t know why Uncle Ebner chose to 
couple the poetry of angling with the 
prosaic ugliness of a pasture pond that 
harbored nothing but crawfish and water- 
puppies. Perhaps he wished to keep me 
from ambitious temptation until I had 
learned the fundamentals of the art. 
Uncle Ebner was a perfect teacher. He 
was a master of his art, he 
loved it, and he wished others 
to learn to love it. In me he 


old Number Ten 


did not want for a faithful and diligent 
pupil, though I am sure my mother want- 
ed for a handy boy about the place. The 
opening of the bass season was only three 
days away, and my training was inten- 
sive. I fairly lived with that rod. At 
night, in Uncle Ebner’s room, I practiced 
putting up and taking down my tackle. I 
learned how to tie Uncle Ebner’s fa- 
vorite knots; I memorized the names of 
the half dozen bass bugs he had given 
me, and I glowed with pride over the 
ownership of a double-tapered line and 
a shining metal leader box. 

When I say that Uncle Ebner opened 
that season with me at Tracy’s Pond, 


It was a great moment when I - - 
turned into our yard carrying ing, I forgot to carry in the cook- 


denying himself the worth-while battles 
of the Clearwater, I present a portrait 
of the man in a sentence. There were no 
truly large bass in Tracy’s Pond, and 
the first one that came to my hook must 
have been under the legal minimum. But 
to my eyes he was a whopper. In play- 
ing him I suppose that I committed 
every possible fault, but I managed to 
bring him to net. To me, that fact alone 
entitled me to the name of angler. 

Oh, that it had been otherwise! Had 
Uncle Ebner been less loud in his praise, 
had he warned me of some of the pit- 
falls, perhaps I would not have fallen 
victim to The Great Temptation. 

On the second day of the season Uncle 
Ebner took himself off to try his luck on 
the Clearwater, leaving me with the 
small comfort of the compliment that I 
was sufficiently qualified to fish Tracy’s 
Pond alone. It was a terrible blow to me. 
I fancied myself ready to wade the 
Clearwater with my teacher, matching 
cast for cast with him who had opened 
up this new paradise. 

I had a routine of chores that must be 
attended to every morning, and on that 
morning I went at them in fever- 
ish haste. With my mind on fish- 


stove wood and fill the water 
buckets—an oversight fatal to 
any boy with a mother to win 
over to the cause of angling. 
On my way to Tracy’s Pond 
I fell in with “Tubby” Flint, 
bound thither with a willow pole, 
cork and line. His eyes turned 
green with envy when I dis- 
played my possessions, but a 
boy will always mask his envy. 
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“Q@HUCKS!” he scoffed. “Bet- 
cha anything it’ll break. I’d 
ruther have my old pole any 
time. Betcha anything you can’t 
ketch a ole bass on that thing.” 
“It’s landed some of the big- 
gest fish in the world,” I de- 
fended. 

“Biggest fish in the world in a 
pig’s eye! You’d better not never 
go near Old Number Ten with 
that thing,” he warned, and in so 
saying became the agent of 
tragedy. 

Now be it known that along 
~. the Clearwater Old Number Ten 
.~~ was a bass that had taken on the 
dignity of a name. The members 
of the Clearwater Club had named 
all the shallows and riffles, and 
had numbered all the pools and 
bends. Hole Number Ten was a deep 
bend at the foot of Sutter’s Mill. Im- 
mediately above it a shallow, swift chan- 
nel of water surged and foamed through 
a labyrinth of granite boulders. It was a 
highly productive pool—both of fish and 
of fish stories. 

Especially thrilling were the dramatic 
escapes of Old Number Ten, a mighty 
bass that had been given the name of his 
habitat. He had outwitted many a skilled 
rod, and now, through the taunt of 
Tubby Flint, he had become a challenge 
to me. I caught a vision. Wouldn’t it 
be a wonderful surprise to Uncle Ebner 
if I should (Continued on page 57) 
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Just Liz STILy 


“When I moved, the bear slapped a monstrous paw down on my shoulder” 


RDINARILY it is not hard to lie 

still. But were you ever in a 

position where you felt sure 

that if you moved it would be 
your last move? I have had this ex- 
perience; and if you will follow me for 
a few minutes, I will tell you how it all 
happened. 

We were moving the cattle from the 
summer range, high up in the mountains, 
to the valley for the winter. One bunch 
of almost five hundred head had been 
sent down the first drive, and about two 
hundred the second drive. When we 
tallied the last bunch through the gate 
at the drift fence, we found we were 
short thirty-two head. Some one had to 
stay up in this country to gather these 
and throw them in the horse pasture 
while the other four riders took the 
bunch of two hundred to the valley. 

It was deer season, in October. I 
wanted to get a buck and had located 
a good place to get one. 
Anyway, I didn’t fancy the 
long, dusty drive with the 
night herding; so concluded 
I would stay. 

When we put the cattle 
through the gate, the boys 
said it was going to be a 
lovely day. There was not a 
cloud in sight, but to me 
the fresh, soft stillness and 
the distinctly audible, small 
noises disputed all this. 

After helping start the 
cattle down the canon, I 
went back to camp, helped 
load the chuck wagon we 
were sending along with 
provisions, beds and horse 
feed, and got the last man 
on his way. Then I packed 
a mule with my bed, some 
provisions, a few cooking 
utensils and started. It was 
ten o’clock now, and to the 
west on the continental di- 
vide was a heavy bank of clouds. This 
was about twelve miles away, but right 
in the country I was headed for. I had 
been wishing for a tracking snow, as it 
would help in locating the missing cattle. 

I didn’t take the shortest route to 
where I expected to camp that night, 
but rode away to the northwest, through 
some high grassy parks, to look for the 
missing cattle. In the second park I 
found twelve head, pushed them down 
over the breaks into the lower country, 
then headed toward the main trail, which 
led up to where I wanted to go. I had 
not gone over a mile after reaching this 
main trail when I met fifteen more of 
my cattle headed for the lower country. 
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This was practically all of them, the 
closest we had gathered in a long time. 
The other five, no doubt, had died some- 
where in the timber and the riders 
hadn’t found their carcasses. 

Everything was working out in great 
shape. Now all I had to do was get my 
buck and wait until the boys came back. 

It was two o’clock, and I was hungry, 
for I had eaten breakfast before day- 
light. But I didn’t want to stop and 
unpack to cook dinner, as a cold, bleak 
northwest wind was screeching through 
the dead spruce and it was spitting snew. 
The place where I expected to “bed 
down” was about six miles farther up 
the trail in a little cove at the head of 
a small creek, half a mile below the top, 
or continental divide. 

In this little sheltered nook there were 
probably twenty-five or thirty acres of 
ground lying in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, with the open end to the east. 


In the Next Issue 


" HE OLD WARDEN .ON 
GROUSE,” by Harotp Titus, is the 
first of a series. Read it, and you will be sure 
to read all the rest of the old warden tales. 


“HUNTING AMONG THE HEAD- 
HUNTERS,” by Major GENERAL PAUL 
Bb. Matong, U.S. A. A thrilling story of 
deer hunting in the Philippines. 

“UNDER THE‘WIRE,” a Southern 
quail story, by Horace Lyt Le. 


The narrow-escape story for January 1s 
“SHEER WALLS.” It will make your 
knees shake. 


Running around this, except on the east 
side, was a ledge of rim-rock ranging 
from ten to twenty feet high. The creek 
came down well to the north side. North 
from the creek to the rim-rock it was 
quite steep and heavily timbered with 
bright-green spruce decorated with an 
occasional white-barked silvery balsam. 

South from the creek to the rim- 
rock the ascent was very gradual and 
covered with scraggly, bent-over aspen, 
most of them dead, showing plainly the 
survival of the fittest in this high coun- 
try with its severe winters. Among these 
an occasional old spruce reared High 
above the rim-rock, peeking over at 
things the aspen could never hope to see. 


Scattered along this gentle slope was 
a number of small springs which formed 
the little creek. The seeps from the 
spring to the creek were marked by nar- 
row fringes of red willows, wild rose 
bushes, gooseberries and wild red clover 
and timothy, as well as the luscious 
mountain grasses. About this time of 
year, when the grasses on the higher 
ground had withered and dried from 
the early frost, the bucks came down 
in this sheltered place to feed on the 
grass and twigs that were still green. 

On the north, at the east end of the 
rim-rock, it was only about a hundred 
feet to the creek, but from the creek 
south to the other point it was about 
two hundred yards. Half of this distance 
was a gradual ascent; then there was a 
little flat running right back to the.rim- 
rock. There was no possible way for a 
deer to get out of here except at the 
east end, and the timber on both sides 
of the creek stopped abrupt- 
ly on a line with these 
points of rim-rock. They 
had to come out in the open 
if they came out at all. 

Under the last jutting of 
the rim-rock on the north 
was a little flat place prob- 
ably twenty-five feet square, 
which looked as_ though 
some prehistoric giant might 
have kicked all the boulders 
down into the creek and 
leveled this off for a bed 
ground on the south side of 
the cliff. Right in the center 
of this was a giant spruce. 


ERE was where I was 

going to camp. There 
was a lot of good, dry wood 
close by, and I would be 
protected from the cold 
northwest wind by the rock 
and the big spruce. I was 
chilled to the very middle, 
as it had been snowing, blowing and 
sleeting for the last two hours and melt- 
ing just enough to make one damp. My 
thin buckskin gloves were wet, and my 
hands were numb with cold. 

I led my pack-mule up under the 
big spruce and stopped, facing the north. 
How nice it was to be out of that cold 
wind! Soon I would have a good fire 
and get dry and warm. I dropped the 
lead rope to my mule and started to get 
off my horse. Suddenly he wheeled, fac- 
ing the west. He threw his head high 
in the air, then stood listening as he 
looked up the gulch a little to the south 
of the creek. 

I pulled my (Continued on page 63) 
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Paitie CSimd Bectlets 


Flight-shooting prairie chickens with an old-timer 


E were driving 
steadily into the 
north. It was 


five o’clock in 
the morning. Beyond the 
headlight glow and above 
the white glimmer of 
concrete road, wan Oc- 
tober stars splashed the 
sky. The car smelled of 
a delicious heterogeneous 
mixture—guns, boots, oil 
—and the rear seat was 
mysteriously lumpy with 
these same _ accouter- 
ments. Drowsily I ran 
my hand over the pleas- 
ant harshness of “hard 
pants,” murmured the 
magic words, “Opening 
day,” and promptly dozed 
off 


A truck loomed ahead 
and “whooshed” past us 
with a smack of air. 
Morgan eased momen- 
tarily from his attention 
to the steering wheel. 

Do you think Doc really 
knows about these chick- 
ens, or did somebody just 
tell him they were up 
here?” he asked. 

“They're up here,” I 
answered, instantly 
awake. “I didn’t tell you, 
but I called up the Con- 
servation Department 
yesterday and inquired the name of the 
warden at Winimac. I called,him long 
distance, and we talked for fifteen min- 
utes. The bill was $3.90.” 

“What did he say?” Morgan asked. 

“Well, we discovered five mutual 
friends, and from then on I got the 
dope.” 

“Go on,” Morgan said. “Go on.” 

“Here’s the one redeeming thing I’ve 
heard about the drought,” I said. 
“There’s a big prairie marsh north of 
Wert, and for the last two seasons it’s 
been drying up. Not enough for the 
farmers to get in and cut the prairie 
hay, but enough for the chickens to use 
for breeding and protection. Gladden— 
that’s the warden’s name—says he’s seen 
as high as four flocks come in there to 
roost in one evening.” 

“Sounds good,” Morgan said hope- 
fully. “However, I’ve got to hold myself 
down. Do you know,” he demanded. 
“that I’ve been after these blinking birds 
for three years now and never drawn a 
feather? At dawn I'd get out on a 
prairie like this one you speak of, and 
a quarter of a mile away a bunch of 
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chickens would get up and go—and go— 
and go. I'd slip and stumble and fall 
around over that hummocky marsh 
ground until I was jittery with exhaus- 
tion and never see another bird.” 

“You didn’t look close enough,” I cut 
in. “Gladden was so pleased that I’d 
called him and spent that $3.90 that he 
told me—” 

A monstrous trailer truck with a 
shrouded cargo that spread over half the 
road drowned out my voice with the roar 
of its passing. 


ND so it was that we stood on a 

prairie and watched the dawn spread 
up the eastern sky. And I learned new 
things about the state of Indiana and 
that grand bird—the prairie hen. They 
won’t last long in Indiana unless some 
of these waste lands are set aside. The 
last flock will get up and, as Morgan 
said, they'll go—and go—on into the 
smoke of Gary steel mills and the limbo 
5 lost game. 

o digress, we’ve enjoyed finding these 
little-known game pockets in a small 
state—a versatile state, but with many 
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The pinnated grouse, or prairie chicken, is a grand game bird 


sportsmen. Why, we know 
a little valley choked with 
willows and chiming with 
the flow of many springs 
that each fall yields us 
several brace of wood- 
cock. We know a pool 
sooted with the smoke of 
factories where on warm 
March days we take the 
limit of black bass. And 
now we know aprairie. ... 

The scattered lights of 
Wert edged the road and 
then flickered out behind 
us. Gaunt and tall against 
a lemon slice of dawn, 
grain elevators surveyed 
the plains. 

“Six miles north,” I 
said, “then turn east on 
aside road for two more.” 


ATER glinted from 

a shallow ditch as 
we pulled off the dirt 
road, stopped the motor 
and clambered out. One 
of life’s great moments 
then, for*we were very, 
very alone on a limitless 
sweep of land. The si- 
lence hung heavy as a 
great weight, and yet 
somewhere about us a 
faint night wind stirred. 
Odors rich and autumnal 
rode the wind. We quiet- 
ly slipped our guns together and hushed 
our voices to a whisper to get the feel 
of quiet after driving. Above us, one last 
bright star hung like a lamp against the 
shadows. Somewhere out on that vast- 
ness game birds were moving and lifting 
their heads to survey the dawn. 

“D—!” Morgan muttered. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked as I 
jumped the ditch. 

“T heard a car door slam somewhere 
up ahead. That means hunters.” 

We stood there, knee-deep in dew-wet 
wild hay, listening and watching the east, 
for if the birds flew as they do in the 
early morning we could see them against 
the glow. Above us the sky was graying, 
but behind, night still gloomed the far 
line of western horizon. I slipped shells 
in my gun, and the click of brass on 
steel rang harshly loud. We moved slow- 
ly ahead into the growing light. 

Suddenly Morgan dropped on one 
knee and whispered, “Look straight 
ahead.” 

Well out of range, a line of chickens 
drifted across the sky, and we heard the 
beat of their strong pinions. They went 
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on with that curious alternating of wing 
action and coasting until they disap- 
peared to the north. 

A terrific burst of cannonading broke 
out where we last marked them. 

“There you are,” Morgan said. “When 
it gets light enough to see, we'll find this 
place full of hunters.” 


ND as the sun lipped over the edge 
we saw a skirmish line marching 
toward us out of the north. The army 
came on with steady, measured tread— 
sergeants calling commands to corporals 
until the captain waved aloft his auto- 
matic and called a halt. 

We nodded to the captain. 

“Any luck, boys?” he called. 

“No. You?” rather impolitely. 

“One bird,” he answered, “and that’s 
about the whole story for today. That’s 
the only flock in here, and they'll fly ten 
miles after the blastin’ we’ve given ’em. 
Let’s go on back to Wert, boys,” he 
called to the army. 

We sat on a dry hummock and 
watched them get into their cars and 
jounce away down the rutted road. The 
prairie was awake now. Wind made 
patterns on the sea of wild hay, and 
aloft a redtail wheeled, uttering his soli- 
tary cry. The sun warmed our backs. 

“Well,” I said, “where will we hunt 
now?” 

“It’s so darn big,” Morgan muttered 
disconsolately. 

And then the thing happened. From 
the west came a line of birds—twelve, 
sixteen, twenty or more in the flock. 
With set wings they cleared a low line 
of scrub willow and came to earth a 
quarter of a mile in front of us. 

In endeavoring to become invisible I 
slipped down the hummock on my back, 
and my hunting coat went up around 
my ears. Shells fell out of the invert- 
ed pockets and hit me in the face. 


Prairie Game Pockets 


Morgan whispered in awe, “Oh, gosh! 
Oh, gosh!” over and over. 

As soon as our nerves quieted we 
slipped the safeties and walked forward 
cautiously. The chickens roared out a 
full sixty yards away. I picked one lag- 
ging bird, sent a swath of sixes after him 
and watched his wing-beat go up to one 
hundred and twenty a minute as he re- 
joined the disappearing flock. With the 
tang of burned powder in our nostrils 
we watched the penciled line of their 
flight drift over a wooded “island” and 
fade uncertainly into oblivion. 

“Now we'll proceed to walk until 
we're jittery,” Morgan mimicked. 

“At the risk of sounding like a prairie 
Baedeker, I’m going to tell you what the 
warden told me,” I said. “First, we 
handled that rise wrong.” 

“A swell time to mention it.” 

I passed that and continued. “When 
the first chicken got up, we should have 
run forward fast as the devil. There is 
always a dumb bird or two that gets 
up late. We shot when the first chicken 
jumped, and the noise scared out the 
proverbial stragglers. However, I think 
this bunch will sit tight, now they’ve 
been shot into.” 


““T WON’T doubt that,” Morgan said; 

“that is, if you want to call that 
long-range artillery work shooting into 
them. But I do doubt if you ever have 
a chance to prove it. If I’m any judge, 
I’d say they are in gliding distance of 
Lake Michigan by now.” 

“That’s another thing he told me,” I 
muttered, by this time talking to myself. 
“These chickens don’t go as far as your 
eyes seem to make you believe. And they 
keep to one line of flight until they’re 
down.” 

Our shadows marched beside us as 
we trudged toward the oak-clad sand 
ridge. At intervals the hay thinned and 


water splashed beneath our feet. Red- 
wings drifted across the sky in waver- 
ing clouds, the chanting chorus of their 
small voices a petulant refrain. 

At the sand ridge we halted and looked 
beyond. A pair of marsh hawks, their 
white rumps gleaming in the sun, hunted 
low and diligently, but other than that, 
nothing. The wave of prairie swept un- 
broken to a line of trees full two miles 
away. Far to the north guns boomed 
four, five, six times. 

“Boy, look at the size of that prairie!” 
Morgan said. “Every year I’ve been 
stumped by it. The bigness and the si- 
lence and the wind. Once I brought the 
old pointer with me, but he’s a quail dog. 
He gave up too.” 


HE sun was riding high now, and 

we dropped our heavy coats at the 
bottom of a gnarled oak. Then, checking 
as accurately as possible the flight path 
of the flock flushed earlier, we combed 
the prairie. 

A half mile out from the island I 
found sign—a big roosting place. At one 
spot I picked up three soft tawny feath- 
ers. As I knelt to examine the grass a 
roar of wings shook the senses from my 
head. Forty yards away, the prairie ex- 
ploded with hurtling brown bodies. The 
roar was so astounding, so unlooked for, 
that I sat weakly on my haunches and 
yelled at Morgan. In all, ten or twelve 
birds flew quarteringly back toward the 
island. I saw Morgan’s gun go up and 
then saw the reason. One foolish young 
chick had cast out from the flock. He 
paid for it. He folded beautifully in mid- 
air, and a second later I heard the 
“whomp” of the heavily loaded 12- 
gauge. 

“Bravo!” I yelled. “Bravo!” 

Instantly alert, I whirled to locate the 
drumming wings of a rising bird—two 
rising birds— (Continued on page 68) 


I gathered the first bird, which had been a clean kill 

















c HAT! Wild boars—big tusk- 
ers, fighters like those of 
Europe and Asia? How 
come?” 

Well, it’s a fact—there are such ani- 
mals in California, roaming the moun- 
tains of Santa Cruz Island. These wild 
boars, however, are not listed among the 
wild-life fauna of North America, for 
their origin dates from a period when 
domesticity had long been in effect with 
the genus Sus. The conditions which pre- 
vail on Santa Cruz Island have offered 
a speedy transformation of anatomy to 
these swine which have been running 
wild for a century and which have de- 
generated to the form and vicious char- 
acteristics of their wild ancestors—huge 
heads, high shoulders and sloping, nar- 
row hams. 

The boars attain a weight of 250 
pounds, mostly muscle. They have tusks 
sometimes five inches long, one on either 
side of the lower jaw, which articulate 
in an upward and outward curve on two 
shorter but heavier canines of the upper 
jaw. This sharpens them to knife-like 
edges. They are fleet of foot and when 
encountered will try to escape if not 
rushed too suddenly. They can run 
down-hill too fast for dog or horse to 
overtake, especially if the going is rough; 
but on even ground they will stop after 
a short run to do battle, and nothing will 
stop the rush of one of these infuriated 
wild boars but hot lead. 

Dogs are indispensa- 
ble when hunting the 
old tuskers, which are 
very wary, seldom com- 
ing out of their bushy 
retreats in daylight. 
They feed entirely at 
night except on rare 
occasions in some iso- 
lated region where man 
is not often a visitor. 
Small dogs of about 
forty pounds are pre- 
ferred, because they 
are quick and can bet- 
ter avoid the swift 
rushes and deadly snout 
of the boar. 

A bull terrier crossed 
with a hound produces 
a perfect type. Such a 
dog has a good nose and 
will keep hold once his 
teeth have set. With 


.? 


training and experience he can hold a 
hog up to seventy-five pounds. He should 
simply bay larger boars until the hunter 
arrives. Boars up to seventy-five pounds 
seldom have tusks over an inch long, but 
they are so sharp that an upward thrust 
of the powerful snout can sometimes in- 
flict a fatal wound on a dog. 

Large boars will charge a man as 
soon as he appears within reasonable 
distance. At this stage of the game the 
animal becomes totally indifferent to the 
barking dog, lowers his head, and begins 
champing his jaws until he actually 
froths at the mouth with rage. Then he 
takes a few uncertain steps forward and 
with coughing, guttural grunts rushes 
with surprising speed to the man foe. 
I have never allowed one to advance 
beyond the “uncertain steps.” The 
champing jaws, and the click of those 
white daggers is thrill enough; in fact, 
a bullet to the right place at the first 
possible moment is the natural impulse 
and the sane action for the safety of 
both man and dog, especially the dog. 


WO dogs I used were killed by 

boars before they had learned to 
play safe with the big ones. Jerry, the 
third and last of my heroic co-hunters, 
is scarred from end to end and was all 
but killed on one occasion before he 
finally came out as a boar hunter su- 
preme. He has learned to respect the 


The courageous Jerry has helped kill 165 wild hogs 





Wild Boars of 
Santa Ciruz 


Hunting dangerous game that always charges 


By H. H. SHELDON 


dangerous end of a boar and how to 
hold one of his size, with such intelligent 
understanding that I believe he will 
never again fall a victim of their wicked, 
ripping and cutting tusks. 

The vaqueros of the island have had 
some close calls with wild boars in try- 
ing to rope them. Occasionally a big fel- 
low is found after daylight in some good 
feeding ground in the open. The rider 
makes a rush for the boar, throwing 
his lariat as he gallops by at full speed. 
It is a difficult feat to get them in the 
noose, as the boar very often jumps 
through it before it can be slipped tight, 
then swiftly charges the horse. Usually 
two or more riders attack the boar from 
different angles. It takes a good horse 
and quick action on the part of the 
rider to avoid the swift charges of a mad 
boar, and there are several good saddle 
horses on the ranch carrying scars from 
mix-ups in the roping of these aggres- 
sive fighters. 

Santa Cruz Island lies twenty-one 
miles off the coast of the city of Santa 
Barbara, California, and is the largest of 
the group known as the Channel Is- 
lands. It is thirty-four miles long, aver- 
aging about four miles in width. A 
rugged range of volcanic formation rises 
for most of its length to a height of 
twenty-four hundred feet. Below the 
crust of erosion on the southern slopes. 
steep canons and ridges, grown with sev- 
eral species of oaks, 
pine forests and a va- 
riety of shrubs, drop 
suddenly to fertile val- 
leys and undulating 
hills covered by im- 
penetrable cactus beds. 
To the north, a pictur- 
esque shore-line meets 
the cobalt Pacific. 


HE island is pri- 

vately owned by 
the Caire estate, form- 
ing the Santa Cruz Is- 
land Company, which 
runs 25,000 sheep and 
some cattle on this 
range. Beautiful vine- 
yards and grain fields 
tempt the wary swine 
to come from their 
wilderness haunts at 
night. At times they do 
great damage to crops 
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The largest dog could do no more than puncture the skin of a boar this size 


and fences. While the wild hog 
is a menace and is never spared, 
promiscuous hunting on the is- 
land is prohibited owing to the 
vandalism that has been prac- 
tised in the past by hog-hunt- 
ing visitors who, failing to find 
the elusive boar, have resorted 
to the killing of fat lambs. 
Therefore, the wild boar of 
Santa Cruz Island is taken 
only under special permit. 


P to fifty pounds’ weight, 

both boars and sows have 
a very fine flavor. Their food 
and water, found in the wilds, 
uncontaminated by any foreign 
matter, produce a quality of 
meat unrecognizable as pork— 
clean and delicious. When 
killed not too far from the 
ranch, they are packed in for 
food; but as a rule they are shot too 
far away in the rough mountainous parts 
to bring them in, and they are left for 
the bald eagles and foxes. 

History tells us that one hundred 
years ago a captain of a Spanish galleon 
unloaded thirty-five prisoners on this 
beautiful island, the first consignment of 
what was to have been a penal colony. 
Among the provisions left them were in- 
cluded cattle and hogs. A fire burned 
them out of camp. They made rafts of 
pine timbers, lashing them together with 
strips cut from the hides of their cattle, 
and ultimately landed on the mainland. 
The hogs were left to fare for them- 
selves, and it is quite evident that the 
island food agreed with them from the 
beginning, as they have _ increased 





Skull of the Santa Cruz boar shown above. Note the length 


of the knife-sharp tusks 


through the years, despite the trapping 
and killing of great numbers of them by 
the range riders of the island company. 

Natural-history work has taken me to 
the island several times during the last 
three years, and I have found that the 
sport of hunting wild boars with dog and 
rifle is in a class by itself. There is no 
other animal in the United States that 
will accommodate you as quickly with a 
fight as an old boar. In hunting for big 
tuskers, I have killed 165 wild hogs. I 
mention the number merely to illustrate 
how difficult it is to find a boar with all 
the desirable attributes that go to make 
a good trophy—big massive head with 
long and perfect tusks, and long black 
hair. Of that number, only seven were 
large, mature and typical wild boars, 


while but one answered to my 
ideal of the real thing. The 
killing of this one brought to 
an end my persistent hunting 
for that king-pin of them all, 
and I had to resort to night 
hunting to get him. 

I was camped in an old cabin 
in the interior of the island. 
The fields bounding a creek 
were fenced and cross-fenced— 
an isolated and favorite resort 
of wild hogs. One night while 
on my way from the main 
ranch Jerry’s white form disap- 
peared into the brush and soon 
after he was baying in a cafion. 
I had no intention of following 
him up to kill that hog. But 
Jerry had not learned to dis- 
criminate between his powers 
of scent and sight in the dark 
and the limitations of his mas- 
ter’s. To him there was nothing forbid- 
ding about attacking a wild boar at night. 
Whenever that pungent odor of boar as- 
sailed his sensitive nostrils, nothing could 
stop him from his joyous sport of catch- 
ing up with the animal, the thrill of fight- 
ing it and, most of all, the glory of hold- 
ing at bay a big fellow, which always 
brought him the reward of kind words 
and a slap of approval. 


N this instance, darkness and the lack 

of a flash-light forced me to let Jerry 
bark in vain for my help. I finally went 
on, up the steep trail, and heard his per- 
sistent barking grow faint as I crossed 
the ridge and went down into the little 
valley where I was camped. As I neared 
some scrub-oaks (Continued on page 62) 
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A Southern deer hunt garnished 


with wild turkey 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


HE sun had gone down on the last 
day of the year when I saw 
old Gabe Myers riding up the 
plantation avenue on his white 
horse. As I had said good-bye to him 
only an hour before, when I had liquidly 
wished him a Happy New Year, I could 
account for his return only by supposing 
that on his way home to Peafield Cor- 
ner he had seen game and had come back 
to report to me. I have hunted deer and 
turkeys with Gabe for thirty-nine years. 

“Well, old hunter,” I said, “did you 
come back for another Happy New 
Year?” 

“T don’t never refuse,” he admitted, 
“but what done bring me is big news. 
My boy George was shootin’ squirrel 
down by de Big Oaks a little while back, 
and he run on four able bucks—yes, sah, 
four of ‘em. Dat ole gun he got miss 
fire, and he say dem deer just stand right 
there in de old field and look at him. 
Four bucks,” he repeated. 

“And you think we can catch them 
right there in the morning?” 

I confess that I wished that the report 
had come from a more reliable source 
than “my boy George,” one of the most 
no-account negroes who ever stole my 
chickens and watermelons. For years I 
had tolerated him merely on account of 
his matchless father. I had serious 
doubts whether George could distin- 
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FIREWORKS in 
Peafield Corner 


to hunt with me when he was six years 
old. While only one is now of age, each 
has hung up his gobbler and his antlered 
stag. Each has learned how to roll his 
own. Besides, we have countless happy 
memories of our days together in the 
woods and fields. 

Peafield Corner is a heavily wooded 
triangle between Montgomery Creek and 
the Santee River. Once a great and pros- 
perous plantation, it is now the haunt of 
wild game. Old Gabe, who lives there, 
has a hard time raising any crops on ac- 
count of the deer, and his turkeys are 
forever straying off to mate with wild 
ones. To drive the place, we send the 
negroes back along the river, from 
which they turn and come out to us on 
the main road, a mile away. 


ENDING my eldest son, Arch, to the 
Tarkiln Stand on the road, I put 
my youngest at the head of the Doc- 
tor’s Branch, a famous crossing so 
named because a physician of old days 
had let two old bucks slip by him there. 
My second boy, Middleton, I stood in a 
deep corner next to the Old Parsonage. 
I stood at the Crippled Oak. We had 
the corner blocked off; but it has been 
my experience that the game that is 
cornered is often the game 
that gets away. 






Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 


For twenty minutes, while the drivers 
were taking the hounds back by the 
river, I heard no sound in the woods 
save the dripping of dew from the 
needles of the long-leaf pines, the 
drowsy awakening call of birds, and the 
music of the wings of wild ducks speed- 
ing over the forest toward the delta. 

Then the negroes began to drive. I 
have taught them not merely to whoop 
but to sing their spirituals as they do at 
camp meetings; and if there is any sound 
more melodious than those pagan voices 
ringing in the wildwoods at dawn, I have 
not heard it. Almost simultaneously with 
the first voice of a driver came the first 
voice of a dog. We had two with us, 
Old Horse and Bing; the former a rangy 
veteran of the Walker strain, and the 
latter an English beagle with a high- 
pitched whimper. Both dogs were soon 
on a hot trail, and the drivers warmed 
to their work when they heard the pack 
begin to give tongue. 

Driving out to the hunt that morning, 
I had told my boys all about the four 
bucks. All of us seemed equally at a 
loss to know exactly how to handle such 
an embarrassment of riches. I suggested 
that two extra shells be taken out of the 
belt and laid handy. But I had no definite 
recommendations. I have a 
friend who killed three deer at 
one shot, and another who 















missed a herd of eleven. They 
were coming straight for him, 
and he shot both barrels at 
their twinkling legs, thinking to 


guish a deer from a squirrel. 

“Plenty of acorns is in dat corner,” 
Gabe told me. “I believe we might 
pen up dem deer if we start at day- 


The wounded bird ‘ 
got up heavily and ; 
flew back toward “% ~~ 

my audience “Ss 


clean.” put the whole crowd out of 
“We'll meet you by the Old Par- commission. He didn’t cut a 
sonage at daylight. Now don’t drink , hair; and it served him right 


for trying to kill them all. Of 
course, I was not sure but that 
“my boy George” had seen 
four razorbacks or four pos- 
sums. Yet when the dogs began 
to chime, hope rose in my heart. 


any moonshine tonight, and don’t go 
gallin’. Let’s hang up some horns 
first.” 

Promising to be moral and immacu- 
late until the hunt was over, my old 
woodsman rode into the shadows of 
the December day. 

While the great pine 
forest that surrounds my 
Carolina home was still 
dim and dewy the next 
morning we gathered at 
our rendezvous. Gabe led 
the negro drivers: Steve 
and Sammy and Lewis. 
My three sons and I were 
the standers. I have raised 
them to be hunters, bee “ 
lieving that every man should not 
only know how to handle a gun, but 
be able to get about in the woods, 
for a man who is not a sportsman never 
realizes what harmless and spirited joy 
he misses. I started each one of my boys i? 


ROM our stands we could 

see a long way under the 
great pines back toward Pea- 
field Corner. There was plenty 
of light to shoot. It was the 
first day of the new year. We 
ought to make history. 

‘Every second I expected to 
see a forest of horns. That the 
y drivers had seen game was evi- 

4 dent from the way they were 
singing out; it sounded as if 

they had been converted. But not a 
thing could I see. On came Old Horse and 
Bing, the deep-toned musician and the wailing 
baby. They could not be mistaken. I had a 
cold chill that the deer had already walked 
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“He say dem deer just stand right there in de old field and look at him” 


out of the drive and that the dogs were 
running a trail an hour old. But it was 
not so. 

Suddenly I heard Arch, off to my 
right, let drive. There was only one bar- 
rel; he must have killed his buck. Then, 
deep down to my left, I heard Middle- 
ton salute the dawn with both barrels. 
The dogs were raving now, and the ne- 
groes had gone quite daffy. To them the 
sound of the gun suggests a certain din- 
ner, and no other thought stirs them 
quite so soulfully. But there was some- 
thing queer about all this. If this bom- 
bardment had been at the four bucks, I 
ought to have seen their telltale flags 
flashing far off through the misty morn- 
ing woods; if the bucks had separated, 
one should have come to me or to my 
youngest son next to me. But his gun 
was silent, and nary a deer did I see. 

Little Bing, who is white, I made out 
some two hundred yards ahead of me. 
She was ranging about frantically, but 
apparently there was nothing ahead of 
her. I was completely bewildered—so 
much so that I committed what is in 
our country one of the cardinal blunders 
of a deer hunter: I left my stand. Slowly 
I began edging my way down toward 
Middleton. Having fired twice, he ought 
to have two bucks and would therefore 


need more help than Arch. You know 
how we think those things out. 

Confused as I was, it did not reassure 
me particularly to hear the voice of 
“my boy George” join the hunt. It was 
a discord in thé general harmony. Be- 
sides, he is the kind of man on whom 
you can always count to do the wrong 
thing in the woods. Anybody can drive 
deer; but a good hunter will drive them 
to you. George has a system worked out 
whereby he always drives them away 
from you. 


HAD gone perhaps thirty yards from 

my stand when an intuition made me 
stop. I leaned against a pine, scanning 
the open country between the advancing 
dogs and drivers and myself. In that 
space there were only a few sparse bushes 
—hardly enough to hide a rabbit. But 
you all know that a deer can sometimes 
make himself mighty small; I do not 
know a better skulker. That’s why I 
lingered there, not quite convinced that 
the dogs were playing me false. They 
were still on a hot trail; and certainly 
something had gone to the boys. 

Suddenly I saw him. But it was not 
a buck. Why hadn’t I guessed ere this 
critical moment the solution of the mys- 
tery of the great outcry of dogs and 


drivers, the three shots, and nothing seen 
or heard? My negroes had run into a 
flock of turkeys. Here came one now, 
a noble gobbler. Evidently he was badly 
scared. He had been running hard, and 
had all his feathers drawn in so tightly 
that he hardly looked to be half his nat- 
ural size. When a wild turkey comes 
dodging along through bushes, his long, 
snakelike neck is often the first thing 
seen. I once told an amateur hunter to 
look out for this very thing when I left 
him on a deer stand one day. Not long 
after I heard his gun blare manfully, af- 
ter which detonation one of my old 
hounds set up a mournful yowling. He 
had come out through some huckleberry 
bushes to the stander, who had promptly 
decided that his tail, waving high over 
the brush, was the neck of a wild turkey. 
That dog’s tail never did lose its crazy 
list after that. 

The minute I sighted my gobbler, I 
must have made some instinctive move- 
ment, for he instantly checked, standing 
there tall and wary, a beautiful and 
splendid creature, utterly wild. Both bar- 
rels of my gun were loaded with buck- 
shot. I had no chance now to shift to 
2’s or 4’s. The turkey was going straight 
to the stand I had left. Now he was 
sixty-five yards (Continued on page 62) 
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The Rea Goas’ Longlegs 


Hunting the snowshoe rabbit with hounds ts prime sport 


AYBE you believe you have had 

your fill of rabbit hunting. 

Maybe you think it is a tame 

sport that doesn’t hold much 
thrill for you. Maybe you feel that when 
a man can spend his outdoor days in a 
duck blind, or in the grouse covers or 
the deer woods or any one of a number 
of other interesting places, he is a fool 
to waste his time on anything as easily 
killed as common, every-day rabbits. 
Maybe, in short, you just don’t believe 
rabbit hunting is your game. 

But hold up your decision. Wait until 
you have spent a day or so behind a good 
pair of hounds in the swamps and slash- 
ings of the north woods on the trail of 
that long-legged, fleet-footed, big-eared 
cross between a rabbit and an antelope 
that is known variously as the snowshoe 
rabbit and the varying hare, and that 
is often wrongly called jack-rabbit. Wait 
until you have tried a day of real 
snowshoe-rabbit hunting before you 
make up your mind for good and all 
that rabbits are beneath your dignity. 
Just wait—that’s all. 

He is the darling of the red gods, the 
snowshoe. Certainly they smiled on him 
when he was planned. They gave him 
plenty of things to worry about, to be 
sure. He is the bread and butter of the 
north woods, and every furred and 
feathered hunter of the wilderness from 
wolf to owl is on his trail day and night, 
waking or sleeping, running or hiding, 
feeding or playing. 

But to even things up the red gods 
gave him a pair of 
ears that are second to 
none; they outfitted 
him with snow-shoes 
that enable him to skip 
over the softest drifts 
as light as _ thistle- 
down; they equipped 
him with two coats, a 
brown one for sum- 
mer and fall when the 
woods are full of 
browns, and a white one 
for winter when all the 
cold frozen world is 
white. And best of all, 
they gave him a pair of 
legs that are just plumb 
sure to make a hunter 
open his eyes the first 
time he sees a snowshoe 
in action and that are 
the despair of every 
hound that takes his 
trail. He’s the red gods’ 
longlegs, and he lives 
the réle! 

I have seen him sit 
like a stupid dolt in a 
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By BEN EAST 


thick swamp of spruce and balsam while 
a hunter walked past within a couple of 
yards of him. I have seen him ringed 
with a half dozen arrows, sped from a 
longbow at easy range, and never move 
from his tracks until a seventh steel- 
tipped shaft found the mark. 

He can be the fool of the whole rabbit 
family, can the snowshoe. But put a 
hound or two baying in his neighbor- 
hood, and he comes to life with a 
vengeance. He doesn’t even wait to be 
jumped; he doesn’t pause to see which 
member of his family the dogs are run- 
ning. With the first outburst of baying 
in his vicinity he starts traveling. He 
seems to realize that his real purpose in 
life is to lead those bellowing dogs a 
merry chase and a long one, and he puts 
his whole heart into doing a good job of it. 


T was snowshoe rabbits that took us 

into the swamp north of Empire that 
October morning, four of us with high 
hopes and as good a pair of rabbit dogs 
as ever sang a hunting song. And man, 
what a swamp that is! High and dry 
underfoot, but grown up to cedar and 
balsam and spruce and poplar and birch 
until you can’t see a gun-barrel length 
through the brush. Old tote roads wind 
through it here and there, and it is on 
those tote roads that the rabbit hunter 
has his chance, such as it is. 

You have never seen anything until 
you see one of those long-legged rabbits 
clear a brush-flanked tote road at one 
jump. It isn’t running. It is flying. He is 


The snowshoe rabbit is often erroneously called jack-rabbit 





out of the brush on one side, and your 
trigger finger, which has been crooked 
and trembling for minutes, jerks tight. 
But he is in the cover of the brush on 
the other side, and the hounds come fly- 
ing out on his trail. Their baying goes 
on unbroken, and you know you did not 
score. 

We put the hounds down on a fairly 
open jack-pine ridge at the north end of 
the swamp. Before we were thirty yards 
from the car Pal sang out in sudden ex- 
citement at the edge of a clump of small 
cedars just ahead of us, and something 
brownish-gray flashed out of the thicket 
before the two dogs. - 

Man, was that rabbit in high gear? 
You better believe he was! The dogs had 
him in full sight, and they were not 
bothering to trail him. He was the first 
of the morning, and they felt like hav- 
ing a race—and so did he. The four of 
us threw up our guns and stood there 
helpless while Pal and King stretched 
themselves behind that rabbit, but it was 
of no use. The snowshoe did not turn 
to give us a shot, and the dogs kept 
right on his tail, though they were losing 
ground. By the time the rabbit got be- 
hind the first clump of balsams he had 
lead enough to circle. 

“He'll cross the road,” Mosher yelled, 
and away we went, pell-mell, back to- 
ward the car. 

We came out on the old sandy road 
just in time to see the dogs go tearing 
across, and for four or five minutes after 
that we listened to about as sweet a 
duet as a rabbit hunter 
ever heard. We had no 
idea he would come 
back, with all that 
swamp to run in, but 
the snowshoe is a per- 
verse cuss, always do- 
ing what you don’t ex- 
pect him to, and it was 
not long before the dogs 
were headed our way 
once more. 


ND then it hap- 
pened. Running a 
good lead ahead of 
the hounds, the rabbit 
broke cover not fifty 
feet in front of me, 
out in a little sandy 
spot with ten yards or 
so to go to the nearest 
jack-pine. 

I hate to blow a rab- 
bit all to shreds with a 
charge of chilled 6’s. I 
pride myself on killing 
my game in a way that 
leaves it fit to eat. In 
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fact, I had been boasting a little along 
that very line when we started out. 
You know—the pride that goes before 
a fall. 

Well, I led that rabbit about as far 
as you would lead a cock pheasant, to 
make sure there would not be a pellet 
back of his neck—and just as I squeezed 
the trigger he stopped to look over the 
landscape. I kicked up the sand a couple 
of feet in front of him, and he put the 
coal to his hind legs and went for the 
shelter of the jack-pines like Pepper 
Martin going for home! After that he 
seemed to decide that he had had enough 
of open country, and he headed out into 
the swamp. There was nothing for me 
to do but stick to the tote roads and 
hope for the best. 


OSHER got tired of waiting on 

the road and wandered off into 
the brush while the rabbit was mak- 
ing the second circle. He climbed up on 
a fallen log, and in less than three min- 
utes the dogs put that snowshoe almost 
under his perch. 

Mosher’s alibi for missing was that 
the brush was thick. At any rate, the 
dogs kept on going, with the rabbit still 
ahead of them. And then Travis made 
the mistake of thinking that because the 
dog. were circling the other way the 
rabbit would not be back for a while. 
He sat down on a log for a little rest in 
the warm October sun. The first thing 
he knew, that big snowshoe hopped in- 
solently out into the road not thirty feet 
from him. As far as I can recall, that is 
the first time I ever heard of a snow- 
shoe stopping in the middle of a road, 
but that one did. To add insult to in- 
jury, he took three hops to cross that 
road and finished the last hop just as 
Travis unlimbered his 16-gauge—a split 
second too late. 

That made a miss for every one but 
Warnes. He was carrying a new 20- 
gauge pump which he declared could 
not miss. You just threw it up, he said, 
and there it was, right on the rab- 
bit. By that time the rest of us were 
beginning to pray he would get his 
chance. 

Pal and King were away off in the 
swamp now, singing at the top of their 
voices, running on a long circle. After 
a few minutes they swung back toward 
us again. We were strung out at in- 
tervals on the old road, one man just 
around a bend from the next. The bay- 
ing sounded as if it were headed straight 
toward me, and I stood there and 
hoped that confounded snowshoe would 
change his mind. I hated to be made 
a fool of twice in one morning, and 
I had a notion he was too much for 
me. 

The dogs were getting close now, and 
in an interval when they were silent for 
a second I thought I heard something 
running in the brush ahead of me. It 
was too thick to see through, but I 
strained my ears and waited. Then the 
something flashed out of the cedars not 
six feet to my right and soared diago- 
nally across the road—so close that I 
could almost have hit it with my gun 
barrel if I had been ready. 

Did I get a shot? Don’t be foolish! 


The Red Gods’ Longlegs 












Homeward bound after the hunt is over 


I shot from the hip, but not at the snow- 
shoe. He was out of sight up a narrow 
rabbit path before I swung the gun 
around, 

The dogs came tearing through, and 
then the snowshoe did a strange thing. 
He left the swamp and took to the open 
again, leading off through a sandy clear- 
ing spotted with juniper clumps, then 
heading back across the old road and 
into the jack-pines before we knew what 
it was all about. We strung out on the 
road to wait for him, but Travis worked 
too far to the right and Mosher and I 
bunched too close together. 


HE first thing we knew, we saw the 

rabbit skip across the road between 
us, back into the junipers again. He had 
put the dogs at fault for a minute, and 
he was taking his time. We raced to head 
him off, and when we had him penned in 
on three sides Mosher started through 
the junipers to drive him out. 

I saw that snowshoe flash from one 
dense green clump to another, and I 
offered up a little prayer of thanks. He 
was headed straight for Warnes, who 
was posted out on a little sandy ridge. 
If he continued in that direction, he 
would have to run for five or six rods 
out in the open, from the last juniper 


thicket to the edge of the swamp—right 
in the face of the pump gun that could 
not miss. 

The snowshoe broke cover, and the 
pump gun came up, unhurried and con- 
fident, and crashed sharply—but some- 
thing was wrong. The rabbit changed 
course a couple of points and kept on 
going. The pump gun spoke again. Then 
it speeded up, and the last three shots 
were close together and urgent, but the 
snowshoe did not seem to mind. He made 
the swamp in about six jumps after the 
last shot. When the four of us quit 
laughing, we decided that he deserved 
to live. We called the dogs off, moved 
down the swamp a way and started all 
over again. 

We killed rabbits that day—as many 
as we wanted—snowshoes and cotton- 
tails both. There were a few of the gray 
rabbits, as the north-country settlers call 
the cottontails, along the edge of the 
swamp and on the dry brushy ridges. 
The dogs jumped them about as often 
as the brown ones. But it was the first 
rabbit of the morning—the one that got 
away—that stayed in our memories 
when the hunt was done. He was the 
red gods’ longlegs, and we wish him a 
long life and many a merry race with 
the hounds on crisp October mornings. 
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Binashing a Record 


A lady catches an 823-pound swordfish, and how! 


S our new fishing 
launch drew along- 
side the pier at 


Russell, after a 
120-mile trip up from 
Auckland, we were given 
a warm welcome by the 
inhabitants of this quaint 
New Zealand village. Then 
the Secretary of the Bay 
of Islands Swordfish and 
Mako Shark Club led us 
to an enormous fish hang- 
ing at one end of the 
wharf. 

“There!” the Secretary 
exclaimed proudly. ‘“That’s 
the largest fish taken so 
far by a lady angler, and 
I guess she’s going to get 
the club blazer.” 

The Secretary of this 
club presents a_ striped 
blazer, with the club in- 
signia on the pocket, to the lady catching 
the largest game fish each season. The 
catch to which he drew our attention 
was a huge mako shark weighing 495 
pounds. Ordinarily a shark is not rated 
as a game fish, but in New Zealand the 
mako, which leaps and fights even more 
spectacularly than a marlin, is worthy 
of the classification. Nearly 500 pounds 
of fish landed by a woman, at the 
beginning of the season! It hung 
ominously over my head and certainly 
did look as though it would be hard to 
beat. I thought modestly of the 200- and 
300-pound: striped marlin with which I 
had struggled so hard in Tahiti, and 
decided I would join the group of an- 
glers who fish just for the fun of fishing, 
not even trying to land a big one. 

It is perfectly true that all fishermen, 
from the fly-caster using a 1'%4-ounce 
reed-like rod to the determined angler 
with 1,500 yards of heavy line and a 
miniature telegraph pole, get most of 
their pleasure merely from being out 
fishing. There is a certain fascination, 
especially in deep-sea angling, in one’s 
surroundings—the vicissitudes of the 
ever-changing expanse of sky and water; 
the significance of schools of bait, and 
the constant searching for birds which 
often reveal the presence of bait and big 
fish. However, there exists in every 
angler’s heart, whether he admits it or 
not, a hope that this may be the day 
when he lands the largest one ever 
caught or some new species for the 
scientists to classify. 

The Secretary had been out in the 
launch when the fish was caught, the 
day before, and consequently was able 
to narrate very vividly exactly how, 
when and where the prize had been cap- 
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tured. Knowing how rare 500-pound fish 
are and how seldom they are landed, I 
was glad to have before me definite 
proof that it was physically possible for 
a woman to land a fighting fish of this 
size and could only hope that some day 
I might have the opportunity of trying 
to land one. 

There are several good localities for 
deep-sea fishing off the coast of New 
Zealand. We chose one of the best- 
known ones—Cape Brett on the east 
coast of the North Island. We made our 
headquarters at the small fishing camp in 
Deep Water Cove, about fifteen miles 
by water from Russell and only fifteen 
minutes from the fishing grounds. 

The camp is situated at the head of a 
deep bay which is walled in on either 
side by steep, rocky cliffs that support, 
here and there, bits of native bush and 
grass. It is not visible from the open sea, 
and only after many turnings and twist- 
ings down this cafon-like bay does one 
see the little group of cottages—a para- 
dise for the fisherman. 


OUR or five small houses rest com- 

fortably on the narrow strip of shore. 
The main building, including the dining- 
room, clings to the steep hillside, literally 
built in the tree-tops. This is a unique 
and delightful spot in which to have 
breakfast before starting out for a day’s 
sport. It is open on three sides, the 
fourth being formed by the hillside and 
covered with ferns and flowers. Through- 
out the room massive tree-trunks spring 
up from the floor and disappear through 
the roof. On all sides, the native bush is 
covered with morning-glory vines, 
bursting into startling color at the be- 
ginning of each day. Directly below lies 
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the passive bay, with in- 
numerable fishing launches 
swinging lazily at their 
moorings. 

The camp is very busi- 
nesslike, and all activities 
hinge on the movements 
of the visiting anglers. 
Very early breakfast is 
served for those who wish 
to go to the Cavallis, a 
group of islands about 
twenty miles distant, 
whereas those who are 
fishing off the Cape are 
satisfied to get away about 
nine o'clock. There is great 
rivalry among the boat- 
men and much discussion 
as to superiority of tackle 
and methods; but it is all 
in good spirit, and each 
one is ready to lend a hand 
or a line and leader to the 
other when the occasion arises, 

Although we had brought one of 
our own boatsmen with us from Tahiti, 
we engaged the Arlidge boys, Francis 
and Mervyn, of Russell to go along 
too. They are pioneers in the game 
of deep-sea fishing and know the waters 
off the coast of the North Island from 
one end to the other. Francis, the elder, 
according to his father, can smell a fin! 
We needed them to navigate our launch 
in these foreign waters and to show us 
how to fish in New Zealand. We knew 
nothing about the ferocious mako and 
little about the method of drifting. 


N Tahiti practically all the big fish 

are caught on a trolled bait. In the 
first place, bonito is used for bait, and it 
does not stay alive long enough to per- 
form satisfactorily when let down on a 
hook; and secondly, the abundance of 
green sharks takes the pleasure out of 
this way of fishing. These sharks never 
leap, and are very hard on tackle and 
temper. But in New Zealand a large ma- 
jority of the mako and marlin are taken 
while drifting. The engines are stopped, 
the boat drifts with the current, and a 
live bait is let down at various depths. 
Sometimes a balloon is attached to the 
line. This floats on the surface, and ot 
course when it goes under you know that 
a fish has taken your bait. 

The wealth of bait in New Zealand is 
amazing to one who has cruised the sea 
for hours off Tahiti searching for a 
school of bonito. Kahawai is most often 
used and easiest to catch. It is a long 
slender silvery fish which travels in 
great schools and has incredible vitality. 
Our launch is equipped with a tank 
through which sea water is forced by a 

















pump attached to one of the engines, 
and in this tank kahawai caught in the 
morning stay alive and vigorous through- 
out the day. 

As soon as we left the pier at Deep 
Water Cove we put over wooden plugs, 
or dummies, on hand lines. These lures 
are about five inches long with a hook 
at the end, crude in appearance but 
most effective. Occasionally we would 
pick up a stray bait in the bay, and 
usually they were smaller than the ones 
in the big schools outside and therefore 
more desirable. Although a marlin will 
strike readily at a large bait, a small one 
is easier for him to swallow and the 
angler has a better chance of setting 
the hook in the fish’s jaw. 


AILING to get bait on the way out. 

an attempt is made at the two big 
rocks called*the Sisters at the mouth of 
the bay. Two turns around these rocks 
suffice to see whether or not kahawai 
are feeding there; and if not, no time 
is lost in getting to Bird Rock, where 
all the fish in the Antipodes seem to 
gather. 

As the name implies, Bird Rock is the 
resting place and lookout for thousands 
of sea birds, and around it swim great 
schools of kahawai and trevalli, some- 
times covering acres of water. They are 
not only on the surface, but extend down 
in masses twenty or thirty feet, swim- 
ming and feeding all day long. The ap- 
proaching launch may disturb them, and 
they surge out of the water as one fish, 
plunge in again with a roar like the 
breaking of surf on a reef, and disap- 
pear for a minute or two. Again they 
are frightened, this time not by the boat, 
but by a great hungry marlin tearing 
through them and lashing out to left 
and right with his powerful spear, or 
by a swift, ferocious mako shark whose 
jaws open and close again and again over 


The 495-pound mako shark that held the 
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The record-smasher—823 pounds of fighting swordfish 


luckless fleeing fish. Each time they come 
to the surface to feed, with open mouths 
gulping down whatever comes their way, 
the sea birds dart screaming from their 
rock and, hovering just over the water 
with fluttering wings, join in the feast. 
It is no trick to catch bait here. The 
fish fairly leap at the lure, and in a few 
minutes we fill our bait box. Choosing 
one of the smaller ones, we put it over 
and start for Piercy Rock—a towering 
mass of jagged black volcanic formation 
rising hundreds of feet from the sea, off 
Cape Brett. On the Cape itself stands 
the Government lighthouse where three 
keepers and their families live—a life 
as isolated as in the very middle of a 
desert. One of them is always on watch 
and naturally interested in the activities 
of the fishing launches, busily trolling or 
drifting under his very nose. In bad 


weather it is a comfortable feeling to 
realize that at least one cannot sink into 
the oblivion of the briny deep unobserved. 

Between the Cape and Piercy and 
particularly around Piercy itself, the 
largest fish taken in New Zealand waters 
have been caught. It was here, in 1926, 
that Zane Grey landed the first broad- 
bill swordfish ever caught in New Zea- 
land and the late Captain Mitchell got 
his 976-pound black marlin—the world’s 
record at the time. It was here we hoped 
to have our first experiences with the 
great game fish of New Zealand. 

I was anxious to be observer for the 
first day; so Eastham Guild, deep-sea 
angler also from Tahiti, who had de- 
signed this launch especially for big-game 
fishing and ordered her built in New 
Zealand, held the rod. Perched on top of 
the deck house, (Continued on page 68) 
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Some queer assoctations of African game 


The next instant he had whirled around and lost interest in the roan 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


OST men who have hunted in 

Africa know—and have cursed 

—the “go-away” bird. This 

strange, sleek gray bird, with 
the crest of a cockatoo, destroys the 
farmer’s fruit and the hunter’s sport with 
equal zest and impartiality. It is gregari- 
ous by instinct, and there are generally 
several to be found in the near vicinity 
of resting or questing game. Perched 
near the top of a tall tree, it is un- 
noticed by the eager hunter following 
spoor or stealthily stalking his quarry 
until its raucous voice calls “go-away.” 
Then the startled game raises its head 
preparatory to flight, and unless the 
hunter be quick and fortunate his chance 
has gone. Sometimes, however, its warn- 
ing proves more welcome, as it did on 
one occasion to a friend of mine, when 
he suddenly found himself the hunted 
instead of the hunter. 

Joe Thomas had left me in camp one 
afternoon in the Belgian Katanga and 
had gone alone to look for meat within 
easy range of the camp. He had spotted 
a roan bull grazing about midway on a 
glade some quarter of a mile wide, be- 
tween two forest belts. Leaving the edge 
of the timber, he crept on hands and 
knees toward the roan. He was fifty 
yards into the open when the shrill 
scream of a “go-away” bird shattered 
the stillness. 

Instantly the roan raised its head and 
glanced sharply around. Joe flattened 
himself with a smothered curse. As he 
did so he glanced round to locate the 
bird. The next instant he had whirled 
around completely and lost interest in 
the roan. His rifle came to his shoulder, 
and the roan disappeared as swiftly as the 
thought of him left Joe’s mind. Thirty 
yards behind him, and already twenty 
from the edge of the timber, a long yel- 
low form was moving toward him on 
its belly, with foreleg outstretched, ears 
flattened and yellow eyes smouldering. 

At the first glance Joe realized that 
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a lioness was deliberately stalking him, 
and his quick movement assured the 
beast in turn that he was aware of it. 
Both stalks were over, and prompt ac- 
tion was demanded. The lioness quickly 
gathered her limbs under her and shot 
forward in a swift rush. As Joe’s finger 
tightened on the trigger she snarled 
savagely, and as the gun roared he heard 
again the call of the “go-away” bird. 
The bullet struck the lioness just above 
the breast-bone when she was midway 
in her rush and broke the spine between 
the shoulders. It was a good shot, and 
she came down head first in a heap and 
lay quivering. 

Joe took a deep breath and wiped the 
sweat from his forehead, then glanced 
around to discover what had caused the 
bird’s second warning. That gray sentry 
was now flitting above the tree-tops, and 
as Joe lowered his eyes to the ground 
beneath the trees he saw two slinking 
spotted shapes emerge from cover and 
scuttle off at a loping trot. Two hyenas 
had followed the lioness and had drawn 
the second protest from the bird. 


HIS in itself would not be a sin- 

gular association, for hyenas usu- 
ally follow lions about in expectation 
of sharing the remains of a kill. But in 
the daytime they generally seek cover 
at a safe distance, and do not always 
follow the same lion next evening. 
Their interest in the individual lion 
begins when he commences to stalk his 
quarry, and ceases when they have ac- 
counted for the remains. Lions hunt 
keenly only when hungry, and do not 
kill every night. To follow those which 
are courting or fooling around prob- 
ably seems a waste of time to the 
hyena, for he is always hungry. 

In this case, when Joe and I took 
the spoor next morning, his account on 
reaching camp having made me curious, 
we found that they had lain up all day 
near the lioness, and had followed her 
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for four miles in daylight. Queer com- 
pany for a lioness! In general the brutes 
would keep a respectful distance, and 
not obtrude on the lair as these had done. 

The lioness, however, was old and 
very gaunt, and her stomach practically 
empty. Probably she could not have 
lived much longer without food. I be- 
lieve the hyenas sensed this, and were 
keeping watch on her movements more 
in the hope of making a meal off her 
than with her! 

This belief was strengthened some 
years later, when, in the Fort Victoria 
district of Southern Rhodesia, I found 
evidence of three hyenas following an 
eld lion for over a week in such “in- 
telligent anticipation.” On that occasion 
I witnessed the last act of a drama that 





























must happen frequently, yet is seldom 
seen by man. 

Natives came to a rancher friend I 
was staying with to report that a lion 
had killed goats at their kraal on two 
successive nights. They had then re- 
moved their goats to an inner kraal; but 
each morning for a week past they had 
found the lion spoor circling the old 
kraal. And following it there was always 
the spoor of hyenas. Sometimes the 
tracks were of one only, and at others of 
three big beasts. 


HE natives were puzzled at the 
lion’s strange company, and so were 
we. The hyenas could have got but lit- 
tle from one small goat, and for a week 
past the lion had killed nothing at all. 
Therefore, the association seemed un- 
profitable for the hyenas, and their per- 
sistence difficult to account for. Two 
days later the explanation came to us. 
The night after these natives made 
their report, a man from their village 
started after moonrise for a village a 
mile distant, where a dance was in prog- 
ress. Midway along the trail a rocky out- 
crop from the timbered hillside over- 
hung the path. He was approaching this, 
with a song on his lips to scare away 
evil spirits, and was about twenty yards 
from it when a hyena’s mournful howl 
from the shadowed slope close by 
stopped him in his tracks. With the cau- 
tion bred of his environment he left the 
path and made a wide detour into the 
veld; and that precaution saved his life. 
The native was almost abreast of the 
outcrop—though now about fifty yards 
from it—when a gaunt form rose from 
behind it. Placing his paws upon the 
rock, a lion raised his. shaggy head, and 
in a single vibrating roar vented his rage 
and disappointment to the moon. Then 
he wheeled and vanished slowly up the 
dark hillside, and several dark shapes 
fled hastily before his advance. 
After that the native went his way at 
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Curious Comrades 






top speed, and did not venture home 
again until the next morning after sun- 
rise. Then he came to us and told us the 
story, and my friend and I started to 
investigate. We agreed that although 
there was plenty of room for lions in 
the district, there was none for man- 
eaters, and that this beast had better 
be “blotted out” before he became dan- 
gerous. 

At the outcrop described we found 
confirmation of the story. The lion had 
apparently seen the man’s approach and 
had lain concealed behind the rocks. 
But for that warning howl—probably 
induced by hunger—we should have 
heard a more tragic tale that morning, 
and from other lips. Since the lion had 
made no attempt to rush or follow the 
man, we concluded that he must be in 
a very weak state and distrustful of his 


As another bull passed, the baboon made 


a flying leap and exchanged steeds 





Wheeling swiftly, 
the hyenas look- 

ed intently down 

into the donga 


own powers. So we took the spoor very 
cautiously. 

Over the hill we went, and three miles 
beyond. And all the way the spoor of 
the hyenas was plain, at first in front and 
afterward following the great tracks of 
the lion. As we were approaching a 
donga (wooded ravine) about 10:00 A. 
M. we heard a ferccious snarl in front, 
and the next moment two spotted hyenas 
sprang on top of the bank. Wheeling 
swiftly, they stood looking intently 
down into the donga whence they had 
come. They had not seen us; so, crouch- 
ing low and stepping softly, we circled 
down-wind and approached the donga 
fifty yards below where they had ap- 
peared. We guessed from the direction 
of their gaze that the lion was below, 
and we did not want to walk on top of 
him. 

As we reached the edge of the bank 
and looked over we saw the two 
hyenas half-way down the bank again, 
creeping furtively toward the bottom. 
Immediately below them, in an open 
sandy patch, lay a great shaggy-maned 
lion, and it was toward him that they 
crept. 

Obviously the old fellow was all in 
and knew it. His lying in the open in- 
stead of under cover proved that. The 
hyenas’ approach in daylight—cautious 
though it was—showed that they knew it 
too. We were to witness one of nature’s 
tragedies, unless we precipitated matters, 
and we waited awhile to watch. 


HEN we saw that a few yards from 

the lion on the flattened patch of 
sand a hyena lay dead, with his side 
ripped open. The fight had been on for 
some time evidently, and the old fellow 
had got in at least one shrewd blow. 
Somehow we hoped to see him get in 
another. But it was not to be. 

The two hyenas arrived at the foot 
of the slope, stood for a moment watch- 
ing the dying beast, then circled toward 
his hind quarters. With one of their 
number dead before them—a victim to 
his greed—the (Continued on page 59) 
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A New Black Bass 


There are really three fresh-water black basses instead of two 


NEW bass there is, not in the 
fancy of a scientist, but in the 
living, biting, fighting flesh. This 
least-known of all game fishes, 

but best-appreciated when once you be- 
come acquainted with it, is none other 
than the spotted small-mouth bass of 
Southern spring-fed waters. In addition 
to its many other qualities and charm, 
this creature is literally bedecked with 
diamonds from stem to stern, and should 
be recognized at once as “the king of 
diamonds” of the finny pack. 

The truth is that neither angler nor 
scientist recognized the separate ex- 
istence of such a fish in schemes 
ichthyological until the last half of the 
last decade. Even after that well-known 
ichthyologist from the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Carl L. Hubbs, described 
Micropterus pseudaplites as a new 
species of black bass*, many authorities 
and most fish culturists were skeptical. 
It had become an established American 
tradition that there were only two black 
basses, the large-mouth and the small- 
mouth species, and as such they existed 
not only in folk-lore, but in the volumi- 
nous literature on the subject of angling. 

I had often heard anglers state that 
the flavor and consistency of the meat 
of certain bass caught in the clear, run- 
ning streams of the South were far su- 
perior to that of the ordinary bass caught 
in ponds or lakes. Acting upon this tip 
and upon information received from 
natives that the bass in some streams 
of Louisiana had smaller mouths and 
were better fighters than those with the 
larger mouths, I myself, while State 
Biologist of Louisiana, set out to find 
what I thought would turn out to be a 
Southern variety of the Northern small- 
mouth. Although the small-mouth species 
was supposedly recorded from Louisiana, 





*Micropterus pseudaplites, a New Species of 
Black Bass, by Carl L. Hubbs; Occ. Papers, Mus. 
Zool. Univ. Mich., No. 184; June 29, 1927. 
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there were no authentic records that 
could be verified. Early one morning in 
October, 1926, while fly-fishing in Bayou 
Dorcheat, I caught my first specimen 
of a fish which I recognized instantly 
as a distinct and new species of bass. 
I caught three more that same morning, 
and several others during the week. 
While engaged in the study of the 


me a friendly reprimand for knowingly 
and with malice aforethought on various 
and sundry occasions having devoured 
numerous specimens of his new species. 
Jokingly I replied that I did so because 
its flavor was superior to its nomen- 
clature. He had beat me naming the 
fish; so why shouldn’t I beat him to the 
dinner table with it? I explained that I 





A pen drawing of a well-marked spotted bass. Note the small mouth, large eye, the 

saw-toothed upper edge of the lateral band, the diamond-shaped markings on the 

back, and the rows of spots on the belly. The light-tipped tail, so characteristic of 
the young, rarely shows as clearly in the adult as it does on this specimen 


habits and distribution of the new fish, 
Hubbs’ paper describing it as a new 
species came to my library. He had made 
his study on museum specimens; and as 
the species seemed to be numerous in 
Kentucky, he suggested the common 
name Kentucky bass, choosing the type 
specimen from that state. 

Two months later (August, 1927) I 
met Dr. Hubbs at the annual meeting 
of the American Fisheries Society. Upon 
telling him of my experiences, he gave 


Photo of Micropterus pseudaplites, the most alluring fish of the southland 





did not object to the Latin name 
pseudaplites, but I did think the name 
Kentucky bass very inappropriate, for 
whenever I told a native Louisianian 
that he was catching Kentucky bass he 
replied that I did not know what I 
was talking about, that he had been 
catching them since he was a boy, 
and they were born in that stream and 
did not come from Kentucky. My repu- 
tation as an ichthyologist was at stake. 


URING the past two or three years, 
Dell Brown in Arkansas and Mil- 
ton B. Trautman and E. L. Wickliff in 
Ohio have also been making studies of 
the newly-recognized fish. The first two 
named gentlemen and Dr. Hubbs and 
I participated in a symposium on the 
subject at the 1931 meeting of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society held at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. So much evidence 
was brought out in the way of technical 
descriptions, live and preserved speci- 
mens, photographs and lantern slides, 
that no one dared dispute the separate 
existence of the new species. 

In the discussion that followed the 
symposium there occurred an animated 
but friendly argument as to what should 
be adopted as the common name. 
Trautman’s suggestion, “spotted bass,” 




















“Southern small- 
survive the pre- 


and my suggestion, 
mouth,” seemed to 
liminaries, and the contest probably 
was a draw, for it is really a combina- 
tion of the two names that distinguishes 
this species from all other American 
game fish: viz., “the spotted Southern 
small-mouth black bass.” This phrase, 
however, is too cumbersome for popular 
usage and may for convenience be 
shortened to “spotted small-mouth bass” 
without losing its significance. 

The structural features of the new 
bass have amply been described by 
Hubbs with one notable exception, 
which, from the standpoint of one who 
studies his ichthyology with fly rod and 
frying pan, is all-important. The fine 
teeth in both jaws are longer than in 
either the largemouth or the Northern 
smallmouth, and in addition there are 
two conspicuous patches of similar 
teeth on the tongue, one on the for- 
ward portion and one situated just 
above the third pair of gill slits. 


O me this structural difference is 

indicative of more trout-like habits 
than either of the other two species of 
black bass. This feature is borne out by 
observation, the fish always lurking be- 
hind some log, root or other obstruction 
in swift water, ready to dart after and 
seize its prey with a firm hold and re- 
turn as rapidly to the spot from whence 
it came. Here it proceeds more leisurely 
to swallow its victim, which, if large or 
insecurely held, may be released and 
snapped up again in a position more con- 
venient for the act of 
swallowing. 


A New Black Bass 


our boat and the bank was a similar root 
at a different angle, and between the 
two the water was gushing as into a 
gigantic funnel. Between the second root 
and the bank there was a small dead- 
water space, but just below it a vigorous 
whirlpool. I whipped my fly for the dead- 
water spot where sunfish lurk, but due to 
my awkward position while holding the 
boat it fell short and landed in the cen- 
ter of the whirlpool. 


NSTANTLY things began to happen. 

Without evidence of a strike appear- 
ing on the surface, it felt as if the whirl- 
pool had immediately sucked my fly 
about six or eight feet down and held it 
there on the bottom in the gushing 
water between the two roots. With a 
light leader, a hook which was little 
more than a bent pin, and a five-mile 
current, nature had all the advantage. 

Minutes passed, and then the con- 
tinued strain began to tell on the occu- 
pants at both ends of the line. What- 
ever I was fighting now slowly worked 
its way toward the surface. Suddenly 
there was a rush downstream which 
made me realize I had a fish on my line, 
and it was all I could do to head him 
around time and time again as long as 
he was wont to continue these tactics. 
Three or four leaps into the atmosphere, 
vigorously shaking the hook each time, 
were the next features of the fight. There 
was some more swimming about in the 
final round, and then I scored a technical 
knock-out. 

Of course, since I was only fishing 





These tactics make 











the spotted bass, from 
the angler’s stand- 
point, the most allur- 
ing fish of the south- 
land, for, if fished for 
with gentlemanly 
baits, the number of 
escapes is relatively \y 
high and it takes y) 
some real angling to 
increase your  per- 
centage. 

To give an exam- 
ple of its trout-like 
qualities, I will cite a 
single fish story from 
among my many ex- 
periences. I was fish- 
ing in the Bogue 
Chitto River about 
seventy miles north 
of New Orleans early 
this summer. It was 
high noon, and, as 
bass are not supposed 
to bite at that hour in summer, I put my 
smallest sunfish fly on my light fly rod 
and proceeded to take a number of red- 
bellied sunfish. Scientific fishing, I call 
that, for scientific purposes. 

We reached a point in the stream 
where my paddler could not make any 
headway against the swift current and 
to drift sideways against a log would 
have meant a spill in the light pirogue 
we were using. I grabbed the root of an 
upturned tree in order to keep the sky in 
its proper position above me. Between 
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Map illustrating the distribution of the spotted bass. The dots indicate au- 
thentic records, the circles unverified reports. The shaded area indicates the 
approximate geographical range, so far as at present known 


for sunfish, I had left my landing net 
at camp. My rod was bent in a bow, 
and I could see a handsome bass 
dangling at the surface about twenty- 
five feet downstream in a gushing cur- 
rent, and I had only one hand to work 
with. With some shifting of positions, 
my paddler finally managed to hold the 
boat while I slowly reeled in my prize. 
After much effort I eventually got him 
alongside where I could seize his lower 
jaw and place him in the boat. One last 
kick, and he threw the hook, but this 





time he was out of his native element. 

As a sportsman I was not disappointed 
in the smallness of my prize, for it 
weighed only a fraction over two 
pounds, with a total length of 1534 
inches. But what a fight, as only a 
pseudaplites could give! No tarpon had 
ever furnished me the thrills of those few 
minutes. Luckily we had been paddling 
upstream, for both paddler and I were 
too exhausted to fight that current far- 
ther; so we returned downstream to camp. 
Only with the setting of the sun were 
we tempted to make further scientific 
studies of the Southern smallmouth bass, 
but this time we used regulation bass 
tackle for our scientific apparatus. 

Unfortunately I am not in a position, 
from personal experience, to compare, 
in the wild state, the Southern small- 
mouth with its Northern relative. Be- 
tween it and the largemouth, whose 
geographical range it occupies in part 
and which it is supposed to resemble 
superficially, the difference is as day and 
night. Less headstrong but more plucky, 
less inertia but more agility, less bulk 
but more streamline, less bulldog but 
more whippet, it is the bass antonym 
of the largemouth. 

Both species may be found in the 
same streams, but seldom side by side. 
As our spring-fed rivers come down to 
the sea we find in succession three 
stages. First, the swift-water section 
with bars of gravel and coarse sand. 
Then there is a shorter section, well 
above tide level, where the stream widens 
and deepens and the current slackens 
perceptibly. In this 
section the overbur- 
den of gravel and 
coarse sand stops, but 
there are still some 
bars of finer sand. 
Next comes the lower 
flood plain, where 
only clays and silt are 
carried, and which is 
so near tide level that 
it may be affected by 
very high tides. It is 
in the second section 
only that we find the 
two species in any 
sort of competition. 
Above are only pseu- 
daplites; below, all 
are largemouths. 


VEN in the over- 
lapping zone the 
competition is not 
keen, each species 
keeping to its own 
habitat. Where the 
current, however 
slack, sweeps against the bank, we find 
the one; wherever there is a large dead- 
water area, as on a flat covered with cow 
lilies, we find the other. If, even in the 
swiftest section of the stream, you find 
an ox-bow lake, all you can catch in the 
lake are largemouths; in the stream, 
pseudaplites. 

On one occasion a few years ago, an 
angler took me to his favorite wading 
stream, the source of the Calcasieu 
River, about thirty miles south of Alex- 
andria. He knew (Continued on page 73) 
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O man can say a pointer is bet- 

ter than a setter, or that setters 

will find more birds than point- 

ers. A good dog is good, whether 
he be pointer or setter; the rest are not 
worth bothering with. Personally, I like 
a fast dog—the faster the better, so long 
as he keeps within hearing distance, and 
I have always hunted my dogs with a 
bell. If the dog is worth while, he will 
slow up when he strikes scent, and the 
faster he travels before that the sooner 
he will find birds. 

At the present time a good grouse 
dog in New England 
must do a _ certain 
amount of trailing. 
Ninety per cent of 
our grouse now run 
before the dog. Some 
go but a few yards, 
while others will trav- 
el one hundred, yes, 
two and sometimes 
three hundred yards. 
This is a habit which 
has grown very pro- 
nounced in the last 
decade. It used to be 
very bothersome at 
first, but often this 
trait can be turned to 
the advantage of the 
hunter if he knows 
his dog and the coun- 
try in which he is 
hunting. 

Unless rushed, a 
grouse invariably tries 
to put some obstruc- 
tion between itself 
and the pursuer be- 
fore flushing. Also, it 
prefers a fairly open 
space for the take-off. 

Thus the  experi- 
enced hunter knows that, if followed 
carefully through the thick cover, the 
bird will not flush until it reaches the 
clearing beyond. The method, then, is to 
follow until, by the dog’s point, you 
know that the bird lies between you 
and the open space. He is probably in 
the last bit of cover that fringes the 
clearing. Now turn at a right angle and 
walk about thirty paces; turn again and 
walk to a point in line with the edge 
of the clearing, then turn and walk di- 
rectly toward the point where you judge 
the bird to be. When once you start 
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His Ma jesty 
the Grouse 


The king of all upland game birds 


By BURTON L. SPILLER 
PART II 


your march, do not hesitate. Walk 
steadily, make no sudden noises and, 
above all, do not stop. 

I know nothing about the reasoning 
powers of a ruffed grouse. I do not even 
know that they have any, but I do know 
that an even, steady march will often 
carry one within a few feet of a bird, 
while a hesitating approach will cause 
it to flush out of range. 

Apparently a grouse possesses a one- 
track mind. In this case the old bird 
evidently remarks to himself: ‘Well, 
I've run as far as I care to. Here’s a 





Real good grouse dogs you hear about but seldom see 


good place to hop off. If they come much 
closer, I'll just slide across this clear- 
ing and give them the laugh, all right. 
All I have to do is go fast and low 
across the clearing. I guess they’ve given 
it up, though. I hear them going off the 
other way. They’re swinging ahead now, 
but they'll pass me a long way off. Gosh! 
One of them has turned again and is 
coming this way! Getting nearer all the 
time! He may stop, though. If he comes 
much closer, I’m going. Yes, I’m go- 
ing, and I’m going now, right straight 
across the clearing to the big swamp.” 


And the wise old fool starts. Seven 
times out of ten he commits suicide that 
way, when all he had to do was turn 
around and run back. Had he known 
enough to stay on the ground, he might 
have played hide and seek with the 
hunters until they were all gray-headed. 
and no harm would have come to him. 
But no. He had decided to go across 
the clearing, and he would have tried 
it if twenty men had stood there ready 
with loaded guns. 

And that gives rise to a thought to 
pass along to you efficiency experts, you 
sticklers for routine, 
who turn your dog 
with a whistle each 
time he quarters 
thirty-two feet and 
seven inches to the 
right or left. The next 
time you hunt that 
favorite cover of 
yours, don't go in 
through Bill Smith’s 
bars, as you have 
done for years. In- 
stead go up to Sam 
Jones’ place, where 
you usually come out, 
and work it back- 
ward for a _ change. 
Let the dog alone. He 
knows more about 
birds than you can 
ever hope to learn. 


O down through 
the cover that 

way and see what a 
demoralized bunch of 
birds you find. Why, 
you have upset every 
plan they had spent 
weeks in perfecting. 
They were just as 
dumb as you were. They never suspected 
there was more than one way to hunt 
that cover. If you try this and fail to 
gain some interesting experiences, you 
may have my scalp lock for a door mat. 
I like a 20-gauge, and I like it very 
much indeed; but if I were trying to 
bag all the birds I could get, I would 
shoot a 12, and believe me, I would 
shoot it, too. I have been asked many 
times, “Does trapshooting help your bird 
hunting?” I invariably reply, “Yes. So 
does shooting my pistol and a .22 rifle.” 
I was killing grouse in fast company 
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before I ever saw a clay target; but I 
had received many times the average 
amount of practice, and practice gives 
one confidence. It is true that one can- 
not add three apples and five oranges, 
but 25 per cent of ability and 75 per 
cent of confidence make a fair marks- 
man, whether he be shooting at grouse 
or swinging on a golf ball. 

I like to use specially loaded shells. 
In my 12-gauge I like twenty-six grains 
of powder and an ounce and one eighth 
of No. 9 chilled shot. It is an unpleasant 
load to shoot at anything but game, but 
it is very fast. No ammunition manu- 
facturer will agree with me that No. 
9’s are large enough for grouse, but, as 
I have often heard my old friend Herb 
remark, “In shootin’ at pa’tridge, all the 
target you've got is two lead pencils 
crossed, with an English walnut on the 
end of one of ’em.” One pencil was the 
back-bone; the other was the wing bones, 
while the walnut represented the head. 
“You have to break bones to get ’em,” 
said Herb, and he was right. They will 
die if shot hard enough through the flesh, 
but too often the foxes get the meat. 

When the above load is shot from 
a cylinder-bore, no ruffed grouse can 
fly through the center of the charge 
at thirty yards and live. He who shoots 
at them much farther than that in the 
brush is unwise, while he who shoots 
at them at fifty or more yards is in- 
human and cruel. I would far rather 
come in empty-handed than come home 
with the limit and the memory of one 
or two hard-hit birds that got away. 


KNOW of but one secret in the art 

of killing grouse, and that is concen- 
tration. The possibility that a bird may 
flush must ever be present in one’s 
mind. Keep the gun free at all times. 
Push it over and not under all obstruc- 
tions. Keep away from evergreens and 
all thickets which will obstruct your 
view. Always imagine that a bird is just 
ahead of you and say to yourself, “This 
is just a checker game, after all. If ! 
move there, which way will he go?” 

At the first hammer of wings the 
sound must be located. Simultaneously 
the gun comes to the shoulder and 
swings in the direction of the sound. 
Speed—more speed—is essential. When 
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the bird breaks into view, swing 
on him and swing fast. Then, when you 
are sure you are right, pause for about 
the hundredth part of a second and look 
again to be sure you are sure. Then pull. 
When I do that, I kill birds consistently 
and I kill them cleanly, but this is one 
of the hardest things in the world to 
remember. 

Before any man starts hunting grouse, 
he should try the following experi- 
ment. 

Place a boy, armed with an air rifle, 
about thirty feet from you. Then turn 
your back to him, drop your handker- 
chief and try to pick it up with your 
teeth. While in this position let the boy 
shoot, just once, at the most promi- 
nently exposed portion of your anatomy. 
Then, in your imagination, multiply the 
speed of that shot by five. Multiply that 
one pellet by one hundred, and you will 
have some faint idea what it would feel 
like, either to yourself or the other fel- 
low, to stop the major portion of a 
charge of shot. 


HAVE a friend who stands just a lit- 

tle over six feet in his moccasins, .but 
one day a sportsman mistook him for 
a half-grown rabbit and let go at him 
with an ounce and a quarter of No. 7% 
chilled shot. About one hundred of them 
landed from his knees up to his waist. 
The doctors recovered a few that were 
in his kneecaps, but the rest were lost 
forever. Wasteful, I calls it. 

Personally, I have never collected 
any souvenirs, although I have been 
showered with mud when the man be- 
hind was testing the trigger pull on his 
gun. No damage was done. It merely 
blew a hole about the size of a water 
pail in the ground right at my heels. He 
was peeved because I didn’t like it. 
He claimed he knew all the time where 
the gun was pointing. I didn’t, but be- 
lieve me, I knew all the time after that. 

I have seen the alders suddenly de- 
nuded of the greater part of their leaves 
within six feet of my hat band, and by 
one of the most careful men with whom 
I ever hunted. That was my fault, how- 
ever, for I had worked ahead to turn 
a running bird without advising him of 
the fact. I waited three or four years, 
and then, at last, I got even with him. 


Whether you call him ruffed grouse, “partridge” or “pheasant,” he is every inch a thoroughbred 





Nothing but a heaven-placed old rock 
maple prevented my making a first-class 
salt shaker of him. It was his fault that 
time, but this fact would not have 
helped either of us if I had connected. 

I recall another incident when three 
of us had paused on a little birch- 
covered knoll to watch a glorious Octo- 
ber sun sink below the hills. The tired 
dogs were sleeping at our feet. It was 
the end of the day. The gray mists rose 
in the valley below, and the hills near 
by were a riot of crimson and gold. The 
purple mountains in the distance were 
rimmed with a band of pure amber, clear- 
cut as cameos against that flaming sky. 


S we gazed at that ever-new miracle 

of departing day, out of the blue, 
from apparently nowhere, a woodcock 
dropped, with a soft little flutter, into 
our very midst. 

Then a staid and rather elderly doc- 
tor, armed with an automatic shotgun, 
went suddenly mad. I believe the Battle 
of the Marne is the only thing in his- 
tory that ever really approached it. My 
hearing has never been the same since; 
and even now, when a shot rings out 
unexpectedly, I find myself searching 
frantically for a rabbit burrow, a hollow 
tree or even a friendly, sheltering bush. 

When it was over and the smoke had 
cleared a little, we crawled furtively 
from our hiding places and looked 
around. The devastation was terrible and 
complete. Great, yawning shell holes 
were everywhere; trees were cut off or 
blown up by the roots. The dogs, mud- 
spattered and disconsolate, peered shyly 
at us from a distant knoll. 

The woodcock, it seemed, had clung 
to the ground until the fourth shot, 
when, for some unknown reason, it de- 
cided to leave. It went as it came—un- 
hurriedly, unruffled and unafraid—nor 
heeded the last salvo that greeted its 
departure. 

Not long ago my shooting partner and 
I stepped into a wood road at the same 
instant and some thirty yards apart. In 
that instant a grouse flushed at my very 
feet and flew straight down the road. 
Involuntarily my gun came to my 
shoulder and covered the bird. I looked 
over the barrel into my friend’s grin- 
ning face. (Continued on page 56) 
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A live forest supports game and bird life, and is a thing of beauty 





A Burning Shame! 


Always be careful in the woods! Every sportsman should strive to prevent forest fires 


were taking full advantage of the 

glorious Indian summer day by 

rolling peacefully through the gor- 
geous woods that clothed the hills just 
a few miles from the little city where 
they lived. The air was balmy, although 
the riotous colors in the leaves of the 
oaks and hickories and maples told of 
the approaching winter. The deep forest 
came down to the sides of the road, and 
the breeze created by the passing car 
stirred the early dead leaves into danc- 
ing whirls and eddies. 

Mary slumped into the corner of the 
seat with a sigh that was indicative of 
her complete contentment. She lighted 
a cigarette, and the pleasant odor of 
tobacco mingled with the aroma of pine 
and spruce and cedar that rolled down 
the hillside like the incense of the gods. 
Presently she finished smoking. Casu- 
ally she flipped the glowing butt out the 


Jee: JONES and his wife, Mary, 
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By PAUL BROWN 


Photos U. S. Forest Service 


window of the coupé and relaxed to en- 
joy the delightful panorama of the syl- 
van world about her. 

They continued—John and his wife— 
to ramble for miles along the highway 
which had but recently been completed 
so that the beauties of the forest might 
be available for the urban motorist. 
They did not reach their home until late 
that evening, rested and calmed by the 
majesty of the country they had driven 
through—the tall,-old trees; great 
clumps of ancient laurel and rhododen- 
dron; vivid splashes of autumn leaves 
against the gleaming verdure of ever- 
greens. They had traversed thousands of 
acres of almost primeval forest. 

Mary was still under the spell of the 
restorative influences of nature when 
the car finally stopped before their com- 
fortable little home. 

“Weren’t those trees perfectly won- 
derful, dear?” she asked. “Won't Junior 


enjoy camping there when he is a little 
older!” 

When Mary used the past tense in 
asking John about the trees, she was, to 
a limited extent, quite right. 

The cigarette which she flipped so 
carelessly from the window of the car 
landed not on the road, but on the floor 
of the forest. There it lay and smoul- 
dered, flaring into brightness as little 
breezes fanned it. A pine needle on 
which it was lying began to smoulder 
and soon was glowing. 

Fire, with occasional little spurts of 
flame no bigger than a burning match, 
traveled slowly along the ground. The 
dry carpet was like tinder, but it did not 
burst into instant flame because it was 
so closely packed. Nevertheless it 
burned. In three hours there was a 
smouldering area twenty feet in di- 
ameter. 


Then the first wind of the evening 
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swept up the hillside. The leaves were 
stirred. The sulking fire was fanned into 
flame. Drifting leaves were ignited and 
carried away to fresh areas, where more 
leaves were ignited. Soon there were a 
dozen, twenty little fires burning mer- 
rily within a hundred yards of the road. 
Then, as if by a recognized signal, the 
flames crept up the branches of the low 
brush under the trees. 


HIS brush burned quickly. The 

flames, reaching higher, singed the 
branches of a great pine tree which was 
standing when Washington was Presi- 
dent. For a moment those low branches 
swayed upward, as if surging away from 
the destruction they recognized, reluc- 
tant to yield to the devouring fire—and 
then they burst into roaring brilliance 
as the flames leaped rapidly up the 
doomed tree. 

The wind carried sparks through the 
air like mad dervishes. Other trees 
started to burn, and with a crackling 
roar the fire started up the mountain- 
side. It encompassed everything as it 
hurried on, spreading to each side and 
leaving a wedge of devastation behind 
it—a hideous and malignant scar on the 
lovely face of nature. This all began 
with a woman’s cigarette stub. 

That fire was just one of 9,507 forest 
fires during the past year for which 
smokers were responsible—positively 
and unquestionably responsible, proved 
by facts unearthed by the United States 
Forest Service. This figure is derived 
from tracing the sources of forest fires 
on protected lands only! That there 
were many other forest fires caused by 
the same sort of carelessness on unpro- 
tected lands, where the Forest Service 
could not exercise jurisdiction or make 
investigations, seems a certainty. 

The fires caused by smokers consti- 
tute 21.6 per cent of all the fires on 
protected lands, and it seems reasonable 
that the same percentage (at least) 
would maintain on unprotected lands, 
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A Burning Shame! 


where there were 90,819 fires during the 
same period. This means, of course, that 
possibly 19,072 other fires were started 
by smokers which the Forest Service 
cannot be certain about. Were it not for 
the fact that the figures are supplied 
by the Federal Government, they would 
be hardly credible. 

The figure of 9,507 is a positive one, 
and not an estimation in the slightest 
degree. In cases where smokers prob- 
ably started the fire but it could not be 
definitely established, the cause was 
given as doubtful or unknown—yet there 
were nearly 4,000 such fires from doubt- 
ful causes on protected lands, and pos- 
sibly 8,000 more on unprotected lands! 
That seems a terrific price to pay for 
carelessness. 

To the sportsman it seems incredible 
that careless smokers could have been 
responsible for such wanton destruction, 
but it must be remembered that the 
smokers who were responsible for those 
fires were not sportsmen. Many of those 
fires started along roadsides because of 
the carelessness of such people as our 
motoring lady and her indifferent hus- 
band—the kind of creature who soulfully 
sighs, “Ain’t nature grand?” and then 
calmly proceeds to destroy it by burning. 


SSOCIATE Forester E. A. Sherman 
of the United States Forest Service 
is fully aware of this increasing hazard. 
In a recent bulletin he says: “Some of 
the progressive cigarette manufacturers 
are becoming interested in the problem 
of reducing cigarette fire losses. The 
Forest Service has been in communica- 
tion with the manufacturers concerning 
the development of a plan for coopera- 
tion in educational work to induce 
greater care on the part of smokers with 
burning tobacco and matches. 

“By including cautionary notices in 
cigarette packages themselves it may be 
possible to reach millions of smokers.” 

Mr. Sherman emphasized the fact that 
“cigarettes . . . should be pressed out 


When fire and cover are gone, no living thing remains 
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and discarded only in unquestionably 
safe places. Matches should be broken 
in two before they are thrown away. 
Every automobile should be equipped 
with ash receivers for both front and 
rear seats, as many fires are caused by 
burning tobacco or matches thrown from 
cars along the roadside.” 

The fishermen and hunters and camp- 
ers who go into the woods for sport and 
recreation regularly are not responsible 
for nearly as many fires as the casual 
and occasional visitor to the forests, 
yet they are not entirely blameless. 


AMPERS—not hunters or fisher- 

men, but the city dwellers who de- 
scend in clouds upon the woods and fields 
in vacation weather—started 3,837 for- 
est fires last year, and the Forest Ser- 
vice can prove it. Any others which they 
probably started, but which cannot be 
proved, are lumped in the unknown 
group of causes. These happy folk likely 
accounted for at least 7,000 more in 
those areas which are not protected and 
for which complete records are not avail- 
able. Many of these fires—perhaps most 
—were due to camp fires which were 
left before they were thoroughly ex- 
tinguished. 

Pipe smokers seem to be absolved 
from major responsibility by those au- 
thorities who have done the investi- 
gating. They are more contemplative, for 
one thing; nor can a pipe be flicked 
hurriedly aside into a pile of inflam- 
mable material, as a cigarette usually 
is when something happens in the woods 
which requires instant and undivided 
attention. Then, too, there is a tendency 
to continue drawing on a pipe even after 
it has become cold, and pipe smokers 
are prone to return their pipe to their 
pocket with a heel of ashes still in it. 

The monetary loss caused by forest 
fires is enormous, but it is only the first 
glaring evidence of such senseless waste. 
There are greater losses. 

Last year 3,632,050 acres of forest 
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Even the speed of the rabbits will not save them from fire 


land were burned from all causes on 
protected areas, with a most conserva- 
tively estimated money loss of $12,945,- 
350. On unprotected areas 41,353,800 
acres were destroyed (not all of which 
were forest lands, however) with a loss 
estimated at the astounding total of 
nearly $100,000,000! The cost 
of reforestation of these tremen- 
dous areas alone would be a 
staggering amount. 

Campers—presumably pic- 
nickers—were responsible for 5.6 
per cent of this loss, considering 
the country as a whole but ex- 
cluding Alaska. Smokers, on the 
other hand, are known to have 
caused 16.7 per cent of the total! 

In those sections of the coun- 
try where fine, hard-surfaced 
roads abound and motor travel 
is correspondingly heavy the per- 
centage of fires caused by smok- 
ers is much higher than in others. 
In New York and New England, 
for instance, such fires constitute 
41.9 per cent of the total, while 
in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota they drop as low as 
7.9 per cent. The inference—even if 
there were no proof—that careless 
motorists are responsible is obvious. 

The immediate loss in timber burned 
is probably the least of the various losses 
caused by forest fires. There is the very 
evident cost of patrolling and protecting 
the National Forests, which varies from 
a few hundred dollars a day to as much 
as $20,000 a day during the time when 
the fire hazard is greatest. Last year the 
cost of fire suppression alone in the ad- 
ministration of our National Forests was 
well over three million dollars. 


HESE costs are excessive, but they 

are imperative. Much of that 
twenty thousand a day is spent because 
of human carelessness, and most of that 
carelessness is due to inexperienced peo- 
ple going through the woods who have 
never been taught what not to do. It is 
not deliberate maliciousness at all—just 
indifference and ignorance. 

At one time last year the West—in- 
deed, the entire country—was concerned 
because there were thirty-two large for- 
est fires caused by lightning during the 
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first ten days of August in the state of 
California alone. The West—nor the 
country—was not concerned at all be- 
cause there were 461 fires, caused by 
smokers, in the same area! 

The latter fires were smaller, and most 
of them were promptly put out by the 





Deer perish along with the smaller animals 


fire patrols. These men are unusually 
able and their work is effective, but all 
Federai-owned forest land is not pro- 
tected. There are more than half a bil- 


lion acres of forest land now, and only 
68 per cent of it is covered by the Forest 
Service. It is a satisfying thing to know 
that the fire loss on the two-thirds which 
were protected last year was less than 
one-eighth of that on the third which 
was unprotected. 


ROBABLY the greatest loss which 

occurs in connection with forest fires 
results from the subsequent deteriora- 
tion of the burned-over area, which is al- 
most always on a pronounced watershed, 
as most of our forests are now growing 
on hilly or mountainous land. 

The first loss is in the esthetic value 
of the woods. This includes the recrea- 
tional value of the destroyed forests and 
concerns all the people of the country. 
Efforts are now being made to have 
Congress pass laws which will permit 
and compel the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to take cognizance of the esthetic, 
scenic and recreational values of water- 
sheds under its jurisdiction when it 
awards rights to power companies to 
develop watercourses served by those 
slopes. Efforts were made in the past to 
have this done, but the Attorney General 
of the United States ruled that the Com- 
mission was without authority in 
the premises. 

Another loss is the immediate 
destruction of aquatic life in 
streams flowing through the 
burned-over area. There have 
been dozens of instances where 
hardwood forests have been de- 
stroyed, the fire being followed 
by heavy rains. Then the lye in 
the hardwood ashes, soluble in 
the rain water flowing unchecked, 
rushes into the streams and kills 
the fish and lesser creatures. Under 
such circumstances the streams 
cannot come back, for subse- 
quent rains fill them with debris 
and silt which would have been 
retained normally by the forest. 

Even in relatively “tame” for- 
est fires, where the large trees 
are not ignited but the flames are 
confined to the grass and brush, there is 
great loss. First, there is the loss caused 
by the destruction of the thick accumula- 
tion of humus (Continued on page 57) 


A Canada goose and her nest, destroyed by fire 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


Al 4-year-old lad takes a 40-pound California striper 


HE origins of the prize-win- 

ning striped bass entered in 

the Field & Stream Annual 

Prize Fishing Contests dur- 
ing the last ten years bring to light 
some very interesting facts. Of the 
eighteen fish which won prizes from 
1922 to 1926 inclusive, exactly 50 
per cent of them were taken off 
Massachusetts. Five came from Cal- 
ifornia, two from New York, and 
one each from New Jersey and 
Rhode Island. 

From 1927 to 1931 inclusive, thir- 
teen, or almost 50 per cent, of the 
twenty-seven prize-winning fish 
came from California waters. Mas- 
sachusetts, which furnished half of 
the prize-winners in the first five- 
year period, accounted for only four 
—less than 15 per cent of the total. 
Rhode Island waters were responsi- 
ble for six fish, three came from 
New Jersey, and one from North 
Carolina. 

Another interesting fact is that 
the average weights of the prize- 
winning fish during each of the two 
five-year periods are almost iden- 
tical—53.5 pounds from 1922 to 
1926, and 53.3 pounds from 1927 
to 1931. The California first-prize 
stripers averaged somewhat smaller 
than the largest Eastern fish. 

The increasingly large number of 
California stripers being entered in 
our Contests bears out the conten- 
tion that these fish are thriving most 
excellently on the Pacific Coast since 
their introduction in those waters, fifty- 
three years ago. Within ten years after 
the first planting in San Francisco Bay, 
these fish were being caught in gill nets 
and offered for sale. In 1899, twenty 
years after the first planting, the com- 
mercial catch amounted to no less than 
1,234,000 pounds. In 1915 the greatest 
catch was recorded—1,784,448 pounds. 
Since then the hauls have dwindled al- 
most every year, and it has been as- 
sumed by many—myself included—that 
the striper had seen its best days on 
the Pacific Coast, due to unprincipled 
and excessive commercial fishing. 

Apparently, however, such is not the 
case. Eugene C. Scofield of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries of the Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game of California says 
in Fish Bulletin No. 29, entitled The 
Striped Bass of California: “. . . we find 
the abundance of this species on the in- 
crease. A report by Craig (1928.2) bear- 
ing out this statement is based on the 
catch per boat over a period of years. As 
Craig points out, the decrease in the 
total catch is due to economic condi- 
tions brought about mainly by an in- 
crease in stringent conservation meas- 
ures.” 





This should be mighty good news to 
all lovers of this fine old warrior of the 
salt. 

The above-mentioned bulletin, inci- 
dentally, is the printed record of some 
very intensive and highly creditable re- 
search work conducted over a period of 
many years in regard to this fish. It 
would be a fine thing if the same were 
done for Roccus lineatus of the East. I 
wish I had the space to discuss some of 
the facts that were learned. All I can do 
is mention just a few of them: 

The period of growth, in both young 
and mature fish, extends from April un- 
til October. From November until 
March, almost no growth whatever takes 
place. 

The striped bass feeds throughout the 
spawning period, which is contrary to 
most other species. 

About 35 per cent of the females ma- 
ture and spawn in their fourth year. 
At the end of the fifth year 87 per cent 
have spawned, while 98 per cent have 
matured and spawned by the time they 
are six years old. Quite a few mature 
in their third year. 

The striper of the Pacific Coast 
spawns in both fresh and _ brackish 
waters at a temperature of 60 to 75 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. It spawns chiefly in 


the waters adjacent to Suisun Bay 
and for many miles up the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers. 

The eggs rest on or near the bot- 
tom and hatch usually in 48 hours. 

The bulk of the fish remain with- 
in 75 miles, north and south, of 
San Francisco Bay. A_ separate 
group of fish have apparently es- 
tablished themselves in Coos Bay, 
Oregon, which is almost 400 miles 
north of San Francisco, and a very 
few have been reported from the 
waters of the Columbia River, 200 
miles farther north. 

Stripers have been taken 250 
miles up the Sacramento River. 

Perhaps, in some future issue, in 
the Fish and Fishing Department, 
I will have something more to say 
about the striper of the Pacific 
Coast. We must now hurry along to 
our young hero, Scotty McDonell, 
who has been waiting patiently. 

Not every 14-year-old young- 
ster could handle a 40-pound striper. 
This species is recognized as one of 
the gamiest battlers in salt water, 
and to beach one of these fish on 
regulation surf-casting tackle re- 
quires extraordinary skill, especially 
in a lad of those years. We salute 
this young angler and extend to him 
our heartiest congratulations and 
best wishes. 

The tackle used by Scotty con- 
sisted of a Montague rod, a Pflueger 
reel and a Joe Jefferson line. One of 
those famous Monterey sardines did the 
trick. 

Let Scotty tell you the story in his 
own words: 


MY BIG DAY 
By Scotty McDonell 


ERHAPS the greatest thrill of my 

life came to me on August 16, 1931, 
when I caught a 40-pound striped bass. 
This fish was awarded First Prize in the 
junior division of the Field & Stream 
Prize Fishing Contest for 1931. Do you 
wonder that I felt a bit happy and ex- 
cited about it? Who wouldn’t! 

For several weeks previous to the big 
day, I had been receiving word that 
many large striped bass were being 
caught in the Russian River, Sonoma 
County, California. My uncle and I 
therefore decided to go to the mouth 
of the river at Jenner and try our luck. 
We arrived there about six o’clock in the 
morning. 

It didn’t take us very long to get go- 
ing, as you can readily imagine. We 
fished for about two hours without see- 
ing a sign of a fish. Being rather dis- 
couraged, we agreed to go up the river 
for a distance (Continued on page 58) 
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NEW OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, 1932-33 


Compiled and copyrighted by Field & Stream Magazine after the form used 
previous years by the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
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Additional Provisions and Exceptions.” 
of migratory birds, the season 1s closed on wood duck, ruddy duck, buffichead, swans, snow geese in Atlantic Coast States, Ross’ geese, 


*Laws or regulations of 1952 not received. 


tLocal exceptions (see State Game Laws). 


tCertasn species. 
: - geese, and cackling geese throughout their range, 
(reedbird), auk, auklet, bittern, crane, fulmar, gannet, grebe, guillemot, gull, heron, jaeger, loon, murre, petrel, puffin, shearwater, tern, and ail shorebirds (except Wilson's snipe or jack-snipe and woodcock) in the Unit United Saat ese 


o Males —— 
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THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating the 


CONSULT FEDE 


PERSONS ARE AD 


Alabama.— }i'uld turkey 
and Washington C 


close season is 


birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further restrict shooting hours. 
The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail”, the bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 

ruffed grouse (known as “partridge’’ in the North and “pheasant” in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, 
ptarmigan, and sage hens; “introduced pheasant” is restricted to Old World pheasants. 


provisions of minor importance are omitted from this summary. 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


(gobbler), also Mar. 1-Apr. 10. Dove, in Mobile, Baldwin 
counties, Nov. I-Jan. 31. 


Alaska.—All hunting prohibited on bird and game and in closed 
sens of Krunol sad Partotehinct Islands, Eyek Labs, and in Rayorone Canyon 


and griszly bears, non-residents, Sept. 1-June 20; 
in drainage area to Gulf of Alaska from west shore 

River; drainage to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Yakutat Bay and 

edge of Hubbard Glacier to Bering River; drainage to west side of Cook 
between west bank of Susitna River to its confluence with Yentna 

Yentna River to its confluence with 

Skwentna River to summit of Alaska Range 

y on Lliamna Lake to Kamishak Bay; all of 

south and west of Kvichak River, [liamma Lake, and old 
$ on islands of Hawkins, 


ff 
: 
is 


meridia, No open season, 
—Deer (male), bear, turkey, gobbler, Nov. 14-Nov. 19 and Dec. 20-Jan.1 


rkansas. : 
obblers, additional = season im State, y _l-Apr. 30. Squirrels, May 15- 
i} . Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 0. : 


une 15, Oct. I-Jan. |. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 


California—Deer (male, mage spike buck), in Districts 2, 2%, sed 3, Aug. 1- 
1, 4, 4%, 434, 23, 24, and 25, Sept. 16- 


Sept. 14; in Districts 15; in District 

144 (deer must have 3 or more branches to each antler), Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in 

District 1%, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1%, 2, and 2%, do close sea- 
. 1 


son. Mountain and volley quail, in District 1%, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in 
State, no open season. Waterfowl, in Districts 4, 434, 4a, 4e, 19, 20, Wa, 21, 
and 22, may be hunted only : ys, Saturdays, Sunday: | holidays, 


and opening and closing days of open season, 
not be hunted on said days before 8 a. m. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Dove, in Dis- 
tricts 4, 4%, 434, Sept. 1-Oct.-31. Rails, no open season. (For counties in each 
game district see Game Laws, 1931.32.) 

tado.—Squirrel, Abert, black or tufted ear, no season. Elk, open season 
may be declared by commissioner if requested by county commissioners on 
account of damage to crops. 

ut.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or employee, 


Connectic' 
may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands, deer destroy- 


Di 


ing fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to commissioners 
in 12° $. 

of Columbia. —By Act of Congréss the District of Columbia has been 
im effect a bird sanctuary ; hereafter there will be no hunting in the District. 


Delaware.—Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1 
Fiorida.—Pinellas County closed to all hunting until 1933. Deer, wild turkey, in 


Sumter County, no open season. Dore, in Dade, Monroe and Broward Counties, 
16-Nov. 15. Ducks may be taken on lamonia, Jackson, and Miccosukee 
in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday only 

of each week during open season. Callinule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30 


Georgia.—Derer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, 


abersham, L in, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, 

Walker, White, Whitfield, Bartow, Floyd, Marion, Schley, Webster, Chatta- 

q ee, and Stewart Counties, no open season. For squirrel, 

no open season Quail; in Pierce County, may be hunted on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days only ‘ 


Idaho.—Deer, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, 


- . Lemhi, and 

Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east of Little 
Salmon, Oct. 1-Oct. 26; in remainder of , Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in 
Clearwater County north and west of North Fork aad Little North Fork Clear- 
water River, Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in rest of Clearwater County, Oct. 5-Nov. 15; in 
C Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Oct. 11-Oct. 20; in 
t, . Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and 
Oneida Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 24; in Washington County, Oct. 1-Oct. 26. 
Mountain goats, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Val- 
ley, Idaho, and Clearwater Counties, Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep (ram 
only—under special license; fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and 
Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25. Eth, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, 
Oct. S-Nov. 10; im Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, and Madison Counties, Dec. } 
Dec. 15; in Franklin County, Oct. 20-Oct. 30, in Teton County, Ort. 1S-Nov. 1 





Deer, clk, mountgin goat. mntam shee Son, except as 
car, in Benewah, Bonner, B: ry, Cle t ootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez 
Perce, and ‘counties, Sept. 1-May 31; in rest of State, no close seaso: 


(See Game Laws, 1931-32, for local seasons on upland game birds.) 


IMlinois.—Squirre!, in northern zone, Sept 1-Dec 1, in central zone, Aug. 1-Dec. 1 
Dec. 1. (For count 


southern zone, July 1- ies in each zone, see Game Laws, 


nm 
1931-32.) 


Kansas. —Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
Maine—Deer, bear, in Aroostook County, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Androscoggin, 
- 3 ‘ 


ty, 1g 
, Knox, Lincoln, S: hoc, Waldo, and York Counties, 
Nov. I-Nov. 30, and in Hancock, Franklin, Oxford, Penobscot, Piscataquis, 
Somerset, and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 15. Hare, rabbit, in Andros- 
coggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 1.March 1. 


Maryland.—Decr (male—having two or more points to one antler), in Allegany 


ounty and on Woodmont Rod and Gun Club grounds in Washington County, 
Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dec. 3. Squirrel, jonal open 
season, Nov | 24, except in Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett Counties, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 24 only. Hild turkey, quail, Garrett County, 1933. Dove, addition- 
al season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett Counties. 
—Ewuropean hare, in Buttes County, no close season. Hare or 


jassachusetts. 
rabbit, in Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28 Quail, in Essex, Hi: 


Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Worcester, Berkshire and Franklin Coun- 
thes, no open season. Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season. 


—Director of conservation may shorten or close season or otherwise 


ichigan.. y Z } . 
restrict the taking of any species of . Deer, in Upper Peninsula and in 


game. 
Alcona, Alpena, 7 Crawford, losco, Kalkaska, Montmorency, 
maw, Oscoda, Ouvego, sle and Roscommon Counties oy, Lower 
Peninsula, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Rabbit, in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. 
Squirrel, in Uj Peninsula, Oct. 1-Oct. 10; Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct_ 24. 
Pheasant, closed in Upper Peninsula. Grouse, in U; Peninsula, Oct. 1-Oct. 
12; in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26. Weadegch, Lauer Peninsula, Oct. 15- 
Oct. 26; U; Peninsula, no open season. Prairie chicken, in Upper 

Oct. 1-Oct. 42: ia Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26. Eider duck, no open season. 


Mississippi —Rabbits may be hunted during the closed season with sticks and dogs 


but without gun. 


Montana.—/ eer (males only—with horns not less than 4 inches long), in Granite 


Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 25-Nov. 25; deer (either sex), Mineral, 
Lake, Flathead, Lincoln, Sanders, and of Ravalli Counties, Oct. 25-Nov 
25; in part of Ravalli County, Sept. 20- 20; im part of Glacier County, Oct 


H 


| 
| 
| 





15-Nov. 15; deer, in Blaine, a : A u 
fee bare, Hemi Rete teres foamy erg ee || So Sere Sees Se 


r 






: 
| 
: 
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iven. 
AL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game 


ISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as 


ii 


Counties, no open season. Franklin, Hi 

dera, and parts of Conmee Sea: 

in part of Lewis and A Be ine and Highland Coun- 

Get. 3h pad in Park Comay, O ‘Tea Bay, 

TE Now 15; vet of Sta iy = a 

on west tide of Bitter Root eik, rabbit, squirrel, and uplana 
Nebraska —Game. ion, and 

lees, between Sept. 16 and Dec’ 31 on grouse, proie Chichen, and pacomupt ineval, ae Ses 
Nevada —D: Clark Washoe Counti season, squirrel, ungro- 

and phcoseat, ia Clark Co. Nov. Nov. Putnam and Wayne Counties, no 

season 4 

1 on may shorten or close me year. . in Polk, Barron, hion 

Hampshire —Deer, | counties porth thereo! . 21 

snd Carroll, Now, T-Dec 18); Oct A SP a ay Dy 

Dec. 15; in Cheshire County, i nn Wi, ang ton, ahd Waukesha 

ae Cp oe eee os ol Gant Crnmis Counties, mo open season; in rest of State, Nov. I-jam. 

only, ise I-Nov. 6 Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 50 calieas, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Wrenn Gow, — ag re eZ Anew, Carbon, Maan, Phat 
New Jersey—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, t 3% i 


and game. Deer, wild turkey, in McKinley County, no open season. 

pny ceny he ¢ quail throughout State, and on all in McKinley 
New York.—Commission may Game” La 

1931.32) Deer (male) SNe IS, (exe =e 











County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; of own land with shotgun only in County, Lincol, Sublette, and 1-Nov. 15; in 

Nov. I-Nov. 15; in Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware, Columbia, Scho- , Sept. 15-Oct. 14. Si Goshen, Laramie, 

fo ect bie eee ee cetera fe | cee ae “4 

= yoosy-] —s woes CANADA.—C. Commissi 

Counties, but license and required to possess-them from Nov. 25 to Oct. " National ‘Parks of Canada, Ot- 

orying hare, Oct. 25-Mar. 1. Cotteatad rabbd, Oct. Es Jon, Sl, encegt tawa, Ont, for full text ‘of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory Birds... 

Wayne, \ Livingston, Monroe, Cayuga, Schuylet,'T Alberta—All big game faust have horns at least four. inches in Deer, moose 

and ies, 2s- Ji. Fox squirrel, no open season. Pheas- and caribou, in areas of Clearwater, Brazeau and “Forests. 

ont, Oc. 25°"Oct. 51 except Suntay. Duels in Dutchess, Groans, Put- a iceneey Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Deer, mosse and coribon, sixth of North 
ji and Westchester Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. east of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Edmonton 

Woodcock, oorth of main line of New York Central Railroad from Buffalo Feciee Bates an Canes, Close ceneen en-envaey south of Ge Conadion 

Shecens Vine Oct, 1-Oct. Ss south of shove saleade Get Is Nee Mee Mcleod, Sharp toted yp Soon = Fe a 

a a jOv. to 
L sland.—Varying hare, Nov. ,)-Dec. 31. Cottontail rabbit, Nov, 1-Dec. nm A - 
y hay? —— no open 
eck, NO 


North Carolina.—B8ror, western North Carolina, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Deer, western 
North Carolina, Nov. 1-Dec. 15. 

Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 

Oklahoma.—Qnail may not be hunted except on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
of each week during open season and on Thanksgiving Day and ‘istmas and 
New Year's Days or the preceding Saturdays, fae fall on Sundays. 


Baker, Union, and Wallowa Counties, Aug. 20-Sept. Chimese 4, 
Lincoln, Tillamook, Clatsop, Wasco, Wheeler, Jefferson, 

Curry Count: open season Mounteim or plumed and California or volley 
quail, in las, Jackson, Josephine, Yamhill, Klamath, Lake, Gil. 
ham, C jorrow, Deschut: jarion, Coos, a 
Oct. 15-Oct. 31. Sage hen, in Baker and Union Count ¥ hay, dae 2. |} 


ies only, 
Hungarian ferrite. in Morrow, Sherman, Umatilla, and Wallowa Counties 
only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. . 


Pennsylvania.—Deer (male with two or more points to one antler). Bear under 




















one year old, no open season. Grouse, ring-necked pheasant, and turkey. - tin 
Nov. — 26, Ling ape z of font woth, Men. Tues, Wed. and Fri. of . deer except 
second w s., Pri. Sat. of d fourth week. Reeves North and South — 
no open season. Turkey. in Berks, Bradford, wanna, a summit of erkty mR yp Eiocasral be 
Frage Wages anh Wena: Comin Red mw ~~ pt in Mort ant South’ Sannin ot Highiend - tA = 
toga, Wayne yomi ies, MO Open season. squirrel, Nov. 1- istricts © 
Aug iS. Rail, Sept. I-Nov. 50. Gallinale, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Island, Se <> Cty 
Rhode Island. —Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct. 15, y , Woterioui, 
Nov. 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 3 and 10. | Oa. 7 eget ome 
Carolina.—Drer, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open sea- Cascades and south Atlin Electoral udes ancouyer Island 
aoe Gin dit aeipsien. 1, S008 In Chester, Lexington, Richland, Saluda, and islands, except for migratory birds. District includes gest of 
Edgefield and Bamberg Counties, and within that portion of Allendale County Province. ‘ead Oy geese Gubteg tect lig are ~it almost, 
eat er eee ae ates ae ts ek cates leon every case, and any person desiring to shoot Px en hee 
pon po le A ng Daa me cad i ca Vancouver, B. C., in order to obtain detailed information, . 
p Manitoba.—H/ungarion idge, Oct. 14-18. Duck, goose, coot and rail, north of 
South Dakota —D. (male with more points to one antler), in Meade, parallel, Sept. 1- 2 
Lawrence, Pensiagten, Cosmet, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. Sid i ey te an Sept. 20-Nov. 1S. a 
New Brunswick —Deer, Grand Manan, Deer Islands, 
Tennessee.—Pheasant, in Johnson County, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Quail, in Johnson Coun- open season, but a resident thereof, under $1 license Minister, may ‘abe 
ty, Nov. I-Jan 1; in Sullivan County, Nov. 15-Jan. 1. Rail, no open season. one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Nonresident, under special license (fee, $25), may 
Gallinule, Noy. 1-Nov, 30. fle two bees, Apr. 1-June 30. Grouse (partridge), on Grand aed 
Texas. —Black-tailed deer (male, with pr horn), west of Pecos River, Nov. Grand Maran Group, Oct, 15-Jan. 31. Woodcock and Witsoe sage on ulsads 
16-Nov. 30; deer, in Bastrop, Callahan, Fastland, Harrison, Hemphill, Hutchin- in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Novw. 30. 
son, Parker, Palo Pinto, Roberts, San Saba, and Stephens Counties, no open 
season. Squirrel, additional season, May 1-July 31. Wild turkey gobbiers, Northwest Territories —Female caribou, mountain sheep, or mountain goat with 
Nov. 16-Dec. 31, except in okee, Nacogdoches, Angelina, San A’ ine, young at — and their young, no open season. Governor General in Council 
Sabi oye Pog Ne mat Harris, Bouten, yy y | may, by alter seasons. - 
imes, Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, 3 b son, Brazos, : 
Lee, Bastrop, and Washington Counties, Slar “Ape. 30 only “Wild turhey. i bee - 5, Case, Been Beak Bcows, 20 Cope, Brewe 
Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, Palo Pinto, Panola, Shackelford, San Saba, and Sater bao te Halifax. Let (oh my Island, pt ney Vern 1s. 
Harrison Counties, no open season. Proirie chicken, in ingsworth and Minister, Dec. 1-Feb. 14. Duck, rail, in en Comatics from 
Wheeler Counties, no open season. Quail, in Wood Comay. Sept Oct. 31; in Sept. 15-Dec. 31 = umberland Counties, 
Falls and Johnson Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 31; in H and Stephens 4 
‘ounties, no open season. Mourning dove, in North Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; Ontario.—Deer, bull moese, adults only, north of the Canadian National Railway 
in South Zone, Oct. I-Nov. 30. IWhite-winged dove, in North Zone, Sept. 15-Nov. 25; north of Mattawa River and C. P. Ry. to Heron Bay, Oct. 
Aug. 8-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Aug. 20-Oct. 31 Jones ter white-aringed dove 20-Nov. 25; north of French River and L. Nipissing, Nov. 1-Nov. 25; south 
divided by Texas-Mexican Railway from Laredo to Congas Christi. Wilson's of French and M: ( Nov. $-Nov. 20: 
smipe, in North , Oct. 16-Jan. 15; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Jan. 15. Rail, St. Josephs Island, Nov. . 's snipe, north of 
Sept 1-Oct. 31. Gallinule, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in South Zone, Nov. French t Sept. 1-Dec. 15; 
1-Nov. 30. North and § oan detnal io Service snd Ramauery he south of French wa Ri waters, Sept. 
s, B. S. No. 76, obtainable from Bureau of Biological Survey, Wash- 15-Dec. 15. Eider ducks, ogy north of ational Ry. north of 
ington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had from Game; Fish, and Oyster Cochrane, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
Commission, Austin, Tex. Quebec.—Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 
Utah. —Commissioner may fix open seasons on quail, groust, sage hen, dove and moose (males only), , Marth of Ti Nov. 
pheasant. State Game Refuge Committee may fix open season on elk. 15-Dec. 14 ; south of township Fa cceputensen Ban tottion kon 1S tee th 
Vermont.—Deer, in Franklin County, no open season. Ducks, on waters or shores “ —- 
of Joe’s Pond in towns of Danville, Cabot and Walden, Stone Pond or Shadow NEWFOUNDLAND.*—Aiare, rabbit, amigas, willow prenee ox pertvides . 
i of Glover, Caspian in town of Greensboro, and Groton or a rae, eaing Shr cite SE of siewny (except howts 
=a ont cress, anes except cap , or black 7, 80 Open season), 














july 16-Oct. 15. Antelope, 
- i. Re 











ythe Feb, 28 Other shorebirds, Aug. 





Paca, armadillo, Nov. t-Jan. 3i. Tapir, Sept. 1-Now., 30. 








FOR many years the United States Department of Agriculture published each year a poster showing briefly the 
game laws of the United States and Canada. FIELD & STREAM always reproduced this poster in the Sep- 
tember, October, November and December issues. This year we were informed no poster would be published. 
Because we believe that the printing of this material in FIELD & STREAM constitutes a valuable service to 
our readers who are making plans for their fall and winter hunting, we undertook the task. These data have been 
compiled in the office of FIELD & STREAM. The seasons given are those furnished us by the different states 
and the Biological Survey. In the case of migratory birds the seasons shown are periods when such birds may 
be taken without violating either Federal regulations or state laws. We have arranged and listed the material 
furnished us to the best of our ability, but we cannot guarantee the correctness of every date. Before actually 
hunting in any state you should consult a warden or the game department of that state in order not to run afoul 
of some regulation which may have been changed after these pages were compiled. 


. 1 is, 

doves and pigeons, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Wilson's ae , duch, goose, swan, Nov. 
ye . 16-Sept. 0. Wild |, Curassow, cojolite, 

Sept. 1- Dec. 31. Alligator. Sept. 16-May 31 Antester, bakoson Oct. i-Jan. 


MEXICO.*—Deer (male), north of 20th parallel, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; south of 20th 
pale, mountamn 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 


THE .30-06 IN A NEW 


LIGHT 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HE earliest recognition of the .30 

caliber 1906 Springfield Service 

rifle as a sporting arm came as a 

result of its use in Africa by Colo- 
nel Roosevelt in 1910. He used it exten- 
sively and wrote enthusiastically of its 
efficiency upon his return. I was only a 
youngster at the time but I was also a 
fellow-townsman of the Colonel and one 
of the big events of my life up to then 
was the interview he gave me at Sagamore 
Hill. There, among many other things 
which he knew I would dearly love to hear 
about, we discussed at length the battery 
which he had used and in which the little 
Springfield, as he was fond of calling 
it, had played such a prominent part. 

I immediately adopted the 
cartridge and used it for sev- 
eral years in a Model 1895 
Winchester carbine. It was not 
until I got out of the Army 
in 1919 that I secured my first 
sporting Springfield rifle which 
was stocked by Kirkwood 
Brothers of Boston. About 
that time the so-called authori- 
tative group, including Colonel 
Whelan, Captain Crossman, 
Captain Askins and the writer, 
started boosting these Spring- 
fields to the skies and, I must 
confess, we wrote about little 
else for some years to come. 
There was plenty of excuse for 
this. At that time there was 
not a commercially produced 
bolt-action rifle made in Amer- 
ica except that “cluck,” the 
Newton, which died in its in- 
fancy, after a few feeble gasps. 

It was a case of take the 
Springfield or buy abroad and 
no matter where you went 
across the pond, or what you 
were willing to pay, you could 
not get a rifle which would 
compare with the restocked 
Springfields that were being 
turned out by the master gun- 
smiths in this country, such as 
Wondhammer, Owen, Griffin 
and Howe, Hoffman, Danne- 
felser and others. 

The foreign rifle makers, 
whether in England, Germany, 
\ustria or Belgium, have not 
to this day developed the knack 








This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











of stocking a rifle and sighting it to 
suit the fastidious American sportsman. 
They still grind out their rifles with 
razorback stocks having an excessive drop 
at heel and comb and equipped with crude 
open sights. Even when they do bore for 
our ’06 cartridge, nine times out of ten, 
they apparently do not take the trouble 
to chamber correctly for it. I pounded 
these facts home month after month until 
the foreign exporters of rifles to our 
shores started crying their heads off. 


The dastardly work of summer deer pirates. Note the salt-lick 


just in front of the stump 


Photo Game Protector Clark A. Hayes 


The Springfield rifle when purchased 
from Uncle Sam is not suitable to be used 
for sporting purposes. In order to have it 
properly fitted up for use in the field it 
means spending a lot of money. 

People about the country began to ask, 
“When are we going to be able to get a 
good bolt-action sporting rifle without 
paying a small fortune for it? If they are 
so good, why don’t our arms companies 
make one?” Well, of course, the answer to 
this is that designing a new rifle and 
putting it into production is not just like 
mixing a pan of dough and turning it into 
biscuits. It takes months to design and 
test a working model. It takes more 
months and several hundred thousand dol- 
lars to tool up to produce it, and our arms 
companies were not sleeping on a bed of 
roses while they were trying their best 
to readjust themselves to a peace-time 
basis in the early twenties. 

Eventually, the Winchester 
Company came out with the 
Model 54. Remington brought 
forth the Model 30 and the 
Savage Corporation brought 
out the Model 20 which was 
afterwards superseded by the 
Model 40. In their original 
form none of these rifles was 
all that it might have been. 
The stocks were poorly de- 
signed. But time has changed 
that and today they are as well 
stocked as the finest post-war, 
custom-made Springfields and 
a lot better than some of them. 


ITH the arrival of the 

original models I began 
to soft-pedal the sporting 
Springfield. I realized that in 
the new products we had all 
the rifle which the average man 
was looking for and even if 
the finer Springfields did have 
a little more to offer in the 
perfection of their fit, it was 
not the average man with his 
mediocre skill who could gain 
the additional advantage from 
refinements of this kind. 

At no time did I ever recom- 
mend the Springfield sporters, 
so-called, which are clumsy, 
over-stocked guns and, in 
weight and bulk, fit only for 
the use of a giant. It is quite 
true that the stocks were de- 
signed with the idea of permit- 
ting one to whittle them down 
to suit the shooters’ needs and 
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Weve ALL done 
G ood Work ‘e 
9 The end of a perfect day afield!—when your eye, timing 
y and rhythm—your dogs, gun and ammunition—all click 
together. 

For those “‘perfect days,”’ be sure that your ammuni- 
tion is of unfailing quality. Peters can always be de- 
pended on to do its full share of the team work. 

Peters Ammunition is pre-tested by the amazing, 
scientific process of ‘‘Sparkography.’’ This process is 
exclusively Peters—the only ammunition which is so 
tested and proved. 

The story of “‘Sparkography”’ is told in the illustrated 
booklet, ‘“‘From Trigger to Target.’? The coupon below 
will bring you your copy. 

For those interested in How to Raise Game for Profit, 
we have a booklet of that title—free on request. 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
New York Dept. L-27, KINGS MILLS, OHIO San Francisco 
pez ERS 
a> 7? ie . a? ° 
Haest oS eee i i a 
° % a: Lae ee a ee a o> ae 
pried x: AD : . 2 ge kee oats oe | THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
: PEWS eae va *s wo Tass. s 917 BRD) Dept. 1-27, Kings Mills, Ohio. 
° sate a m on -% _ fe 3 aed ° i Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “‘From 
+ . *, ? hd . we rs “ } Trigger to Target,” which describes the process of 
e <4 * oie . ite o* 6 } “*Sparkography.”’ 
. nf 2 . ‘“ 1 
° id ° ae > FED a 0.0.6.0 6:00.060:0:66.065056060006000600006000000000 00600 e 
° . © : 
' 
- ““Sparkograph” of Peters Shot String. This exclusive ' MEBIOES ooo oc cccccveccccccccccccccccccceccesoeoosesee 7 
process enables Peters to verify ammunition performance. : DG cicsvoretsesctadsivesdesscesis MMMRLs sé cabbeienes 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 











Three kinds of 
PROTECTION’ 





If you have never used 3-in-One 
on guns, try it now! Because it is 
specially blended from three good 
oils, it does a triple job. Cleans, 
lubricates and protects against 
rust. Use it on barrels; working 
parts; to polish stock. Sold in 
handy cans and bottles. 

Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 
CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 
KEEP WARM HUNTING 








No chance for numb hands and faulty shots with 
Thermat in your blind on a cold or drizzly morn- 
ing! No cold feet. This amazing self-heating pad 
needs no hot water orelectricity—just pour alittle 
cold water into it; it heats instantly and stays 
evenly hot over eight hours. Thermat can be worn 
beneath your hunting coat or carried anywhere; 
will keep you snug all night in camp. Weighs only 
half as much as filled hot water bottle. Safe and 
non-leakable; can be used over and over again. 
Made by Bauer & Black, famous makers of surgi- 
cal dressings. If your sporting goods, drug or de- 
partment store does not yet carry Thermat, simply 
send his name and address and $1 ($1.25 in Can- 
ada). Enclose extra dollar for 3 extra refills, each 
good for 100 hours. Money back if not satisfied. 


BAUER & BLACK 
2508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, mt. 


$1.15 


Postpaid 








BEAN’S COLD-PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make your 
Leather Top Rubbers and Moceasins feel the same as 
your everyday shoes. 
Made of high-grade sheepskin and pigskin with ad- | 
justable steel arch. Send for fall Catalog | 
L. L. BEAN, 158 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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there is no doubt about their superlative 
accuracy. However, no man can demon- 
strate the superiority in accuracy of such 
a rifle under hunting conditions and if one 
has to alter the stock to begin with, he 
might just as well begin with one of the 
commercial sporting rifles which are bet- 
ter finished and nearer the desired weight 
for hunting use. 

Eventually, the Model 54 N.R.A. type 
was brought out by Winchester and the 
Model 30 Special Remington chambered 
for a selection of cartridges which meet 
every need in this continent. These rifles 


zens. He has practically forced the com- 
mercial manufacturers to meet this com- 
petition by the production of new models, 
all of which could be turned into military 
weapons of the first order almost over 
night. Bored as they are for the finest 
military cartridge in the world, it would 
be a simple thing to slap on a full-length 
military stock and a bayonet lug with 
swivels. 

The Government never pretended to 
make any money on their sale of Spring- 
fields. Despite this fact, it gets just about 
as much for the sporter as the Winchester 





Pheto M. Bradner 


An unusually fine specimen of Montana grizzly 


are superlatively stocked and finished 
throughout and, though a fine sporting 
Springfield would show a choice selection 
of walnut and a little engraving, the same 
embellishment can be added at the factory 
to either of the above models and at very 
much less cost. 

The Springfield will, on the other hand, 
offer nothing in accuracy, fit of stock, 
smoothness of action and general reliabil- 


| ity that is not inherent in these commercial 


models at a cost of $60.00, whereas a 
sporting Springfield, to be worth while, 
will cost in the neighborhood of $150.00. 
The Model 54 N.R.A. has the simplest 
design of any sporting bolt-action weapon 
made today. The Remington 30 Special, 
because of its bolt construction, lends it- 
self to the man with short arms or one 


| who desires to mount a telescope as low 


over the breech as is possible. And the 
Savage Models 40 and 45 cannot be ap- 
proached at the prices which are asked 
for them. 

3elieving this, as I do, I have refrained 
in most instances from recommending the 
Springfield for some time and I believe 
that, if a fastidious sportsman feels the 
urge to possess something a little finer 
than his companions, he might better have 
the work done upon a sporting model than 
upon a military musket. Whether he se- 
lects the 54, the 30 or a Mauser action, 
it is up to him, but after all, why pick 
out a Springfield to which so much has 
to be done and which, when he gets 
through, still has a military magazine cut- 
off which can never be of any use to him 
and may, some day, let him down badly? 

Personally, I do not think that the Gov- 
ernment is playing the game in order to 
sell rifles in competition with the com- 
mercial manufacturers upon whom they 
must depend for supplies in any future 
emergency. Uncle Sam has accomplished 
his purpose. He has placed thousands of 
Springfield rifles in the hands of our citi- 


and Remington companies ask for theirs 
and even more than is asked by the Savage 
Corporation. It’s time a halt was called 
to this unfair interference with legitimate 
trade and there could be no more fit time 
than the present. 

In my opinion, the worst offense along 
this line is the Model G-1 .22 caliber 
Springfield. Personally, I never have en- 
dorsed it. As compared with the Model 52 
Winchester, it is a crudely finished, 
clumsily stocked cannon and why anyone 
would want to shoot such a pigmy car- 
tridge through an action which was de- 
signed for the .30-06 when he could get 
the last word in .22 caliber rifle construc- 
tion in the Model 52 is more than I could 
ever see. However, it is difference of 
opinion which makes the world go round. 
There is every good reason why the sol- 
dier should be instructed cheaply on the 
indoor range with the rifle which he is 
being prepared to use in the field, but that 
is no reason why the Government should 
distribute these same rifles to the detri- 
ment of a better one made by a loyal 
supporter. 


LL this is not forgetting the Savage 
1919 N.R.A., which I have said for 
years, and repeat for emphasis, is the 
greatest value in the rifle game for the 
money involved that has ever been offered 
at any time—past or present. 

The sale of the G-1 to individuals, other 
than members of the National Guard, is 
simply rubbing it in with a vengeance. It 
should be and I believe will be stopped 
in time. I know for one thing that, when 
my old pet Springfield wears out (and its 
days are numbered), I will not lose any 
sleep over it. Since 1922, it has accounted 
for about five hundred woodchucks and a 
total, to date, of sixty-five head of big 
game of eleven species in this country and 
Europe. It has missed clean three white- 
tail deer in thick cover. It has never failed 
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to hit eventually any other big game 
against which we went into action, even 
though we failed to connect on the first 
shot and, which is more to the point, in 
securing those sixty-five trophies we never 


wounded one which got away. Forty-four | 


of them were dropped in their tracks with 
a single shot. Is it any wonder that I 
swear by the Springfield .30-06 cartridge? 
But there are a lot of excellent rifles in 
which to use it today; so take your choice. 

Of course, insofar as match shooting is 
concerned, particularly N.R.A. matches, 
there is every reason why the as-issued 
Springfield military rifle should be used. 
The object of the National Matches is to 
promote military shooting and for that 
purpose it is only natural that they should 
be confined to military rifles. This gives 
no excuse, however, for continuing to com- 
pete with the manufacturers of commer- 
cial sporting rifles. 


THE RECOIL OF SHOTGUNS 
By H. P. Sheldon 


ECENT developments indicate that 
the light-weight 12-bore shotgun is 
about to enjoy a period of deserved popu- 
larity in this country and, inasmuch as the 
fear of excessive recoil seems to be one of 
the obstacles that have retarded the use of 
this attractive type heretofore, it may now 
be of interest to examine this superstition 
in order to find out to what extent our 
apprehensions are justified by facts. We 
no longer count our daily bags of snipe 


by the hundred brace, not do we expect to | 


fill a wagon box with chicken or ducks. 
We have to realize that the conditions that 
have been so favorable to the increase of 
the human animal have not been so kind 
to the game of the continent. Conse- 
quently, the modern sportsmen must do 
more walking and less shooting than was 
necessary two score years ago. It behooves 
us, therefore, to make the long intervals 
between shots as pleasurable as may be. 

For myself, I know of no recreational 
exercise less inspiring than to carry an 


eight-pound shotgun on a two-bird day. | 
To enable the American sportsman to | 


avoid this kind of lingering punishment, 
our gun and ammunition makers some 
years ago developed small-bore guns and 
cartridges to a general state of efficiency 
not to be equalled anywhere in the world. 





THE WINNER’S GUN 


N an aarticle entitled “The 

Greatest Shooting Spectacle on 
Earth”, which appeared in the 
November issue of Field & 
Stream, a picture was shown of 
Arthur E. Sheffield, the winner 
of the Grand American Handi- 
cap, holding an over-and-under 
gun. Mr. Sheffield did not shoot 
the gun shown in the picture but 
won it as an additional prize. 

We believe it only fair to the 
Ithaca Gun Co., to announce that 
the new champion used one of 
their single-barrel trap guns in 
winning the premier trap-shoot- 
ing event of this country. 











However, there are many gunners who 
feel that 12-bore loads and proportions 
represent the upland shooter’s ideal, and 
that any reduction of these standards is 
a compromise to be paid for in the coin 
of dissatisfaction. 

I have not fired a*hundred 12-bore loads 
at upland game in the past fifteen years, 
and not many more than that number at 
wildfowl ; yet, despite the implied admir- 
ation of the small bores, I must admit 
what is no more than the truth—that the 
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It’s the Unseen 


































SNORT —the big buck sees you—wheels—and is off. 
An unexpected shot but a shot that, with either of 
these master sporting rifles, is as certain as your aim. 


You know what Winchester “balance” means at such a 
moment, It means a rifle that comes up like lightning and 
drops into line with no clumsy feeling of misplaced weight 
—no swinging past the mark—no muzzle waver. And you 
also know the meaning of Winchester “dependability” — 
that smooth-functioning, fast-firing, unfailing operation 
of a Winchester repeater. 


In both Models 54 and 55 these finer unseen 
points in guncraft give you more value per dollar. 
Choice, therefore, depends on your favorite t 

of action. The perfection of bolt action reached in 
Model 54 pronounces it at once the masterpiece of 
its type while Model 55 presents a lighter modern- 
ized development of the famous lever action which 
has served with unfailing satisfaction in literally 
millions of arms and which has made the name of 
“Winchester” synonomous with “rifle”. 


Model 54 is now fitted with a ramp front sight and 
the specially designed Whelan N.R.A. type stock. 
It is chambered for .250-3000 Savage; .270 Win- 
chester; .30 Gov’t. 06; 7 m/m; 7.65 m/m; or9 m/m. 
Model 55 handles .25-35; .30 (30-30) Winchester; 
or .32 Winchester Special. In your shooting this 
fall insist on the new Winchester Non- 
Mercuric Staynless Center Fire Cartri 

—a marked advance in stability, sensitivity 
and reloading possibilities. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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COLT, 


WooDSMAN 


.22 Long Rifle 
Automatic Pistol 


a 
A Rofect Vem for Turget 
efact TT ny 


FOr ff 
oo game and target shooting 
there is nothing finer than the Colt 
/oodsman.”’ It is a thoroughbred gun 
hundreds of separate operations 
being necessary to produce this popular 
target and outdoor Colt. 


The Colt “Woodsman” loads easily, 
fires rapidly, has practically no recoil. 
A handsome, accurate target arm with 
the advantages of a single shot pistol 
plus smooth, automatic action for rapid 
fire and snap shooting. Exclusive Colt 
safety feature, when in place, makes 
accidental discharge impossible. 


Now Adapted for High Speed Ammunition 


A new housing of special hardened 
steel adapts this sturdy, powerful arm 
for both regular and hig ‘speed. .22 Long 
R fle ammunition —ten shots without 
reloading. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Capacity of magazine, 
10 «cartridges. Blued 
steel finish; comfort- 
able grip. Checked wal- 
nut leeks. Grooved trig- 
ger. Adjustable non- 
reflecting sights. Smooth 
action. Length of barrel, 
6} ins. Length over all, 
10} ins. Weight, 28 ozs. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you the «* Woodsman.” 
Write for Catalog No. 41 
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Cours Parent Fire Arms Merc. Co. 

Fire Arms Division, HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 

Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
731 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 








































ALL WOOL 
WATERPROOFED 
HUNTING SUITS 





Made by the origi 
nators. of woolen 
hunting garments 
and backed by 102 
years of service. 
These garments are 
made of 30 ounce, 
waterproofed _fa- 
bric, lined through- 
out, tailored to fit. 
made to withstand 
the most strenuous 
wear. Most popular 
hunting suit in 
America. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 


Kindly send your catalog immediately. 


Name 





AGAPCES  ....0ccc.00-+20 
Name of Dealer 
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most effective weapon for upland shoot- 


ing in this country is a 12-bore gun of 
6% to 6% pounds’ weight, properly pro- 
portioned and regulated to use a 3-dram 
charge of powder and 1% ounces of shot. 

We are now able to obtain such weapons 
made in this country. American manufac- 
turers have produced light-weight 12-bore 


| doubles and over-and-unders that are as 


serviceable as those beautiful specimens 
which find their expensive way into 
American gun rooms from the shops of 
the famous European gun-makers. 

It would be unfortunate, now that such 
weapons are available, if anyone allowed 
his apprehensions of recoil to discourage 
him from acquiring a genuine light-weight 
shotgun. 

The disagreeable or painful effects of 
shotgun recoil seem to be of two kinds, 
insofar as the sensations of the sufferer 
are concerned. Gun headache is supposed 
to be one of these. The shooter develops 
a throbbing headache and often this prin- 





The Model 34 Remington bolt-action repeating rifle, 


| cipal symptom is accompanied by a dull, 
| lethargic feeling that is extremely disa- 
| greeable. While usually attributed to the 


| effects of excessive kick, I am inclined to 








think that the jar of the gun butt against 


| the shoulder has less to do with gun head- 


ache than has the muzzle blast from the 
shooter’s gun or from those of his com- 
panions. A wad of cotton in each ear is 
the proper preventive measure; also to 
stand well back from neighboring weap- 
ons and to avoid the use of short barrels 
if one is susceptible to trouble of this 


| sort. The symptoms of gun headache 
| are very much like those of “dynamite 
headache,” a malady familiar to every 


worker who handles dynamite, and which 
is caused by the fumes released by the ex- 
ploded charge. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that continued inhalation of the fumes 
of smokeless powder rising from the open 
breech of a recently fired shotgun, could 
produce similar qualms upon persons 
who are susceptible. Gun headache is also 
closely associated with digestive disorders, 
with hunger or over-eating, and those 
with experience inform me that it is more 
likely to attend the man who, on the pre- 
vious evening, has given too much devo- 
tion to the wassail bowl as a means to 
fortify himself against the rigors of a day’s 
hard shooting. 

Gun headache, while usually ascribed to 
the recoil of the gun, probably has other 
origins in a majority of cases, and these 





Tell us about your Narrowest Escape 
from Death. We are offering $500.00 
in cash prizes. See page 69 











should be examined before a gun is laid 
aside under the condemnation that it 
kicks too much or is likely to do so. 

The evidence of real recoil which is 
either excessive or not properly absorbed 
is plainly to be noted in a bruised shoulder, 
scraped fingers, swollen cheek or a bat- 
tered nose. There is no mistaking the ori- 
gin of such symptoms. However, only 
a small percentage of this damage is actu- 
ally due to excessive recoil. In the writer's 
opinion, any mature person in normally 
sound physical condition who weighs not 
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less than one hundred pounds can shoot 
any standard American load in any stand- 
ard American shotgun w ithout serious dis- 
comfort if the gun is properly stocked and 
correctly held. It is not a safe practice 
to fire 13% ounces of shot from a gun made 
to shoot an ounce or 1% ounces and 
weighing only 6 or 6% pounds; yet it can 
be done, and without grave consequences, 
if the gunner knows how to put the brakes 
on and if the weapon is strong enough to 
stay together under the increased pres- 
sures. 

The advice usually given the beginner 
is to hold the kicking gun hard against 
the shoulder—the harder the better. Many 
a youngster learning to shoot has ac- 
quired a permanent habit of flinching from 

a self-inflicted bruising caused by tollow- 
int this erroneous admonition, when the 
recoil of the gun actually had little to do 
with it. 

The experienced gunner avoids setting 
his muscles hard against recoil, but takes 


22 caliber. (See page 50) 


the jar and sting out of the blow in the 
same way a baseball player stops a fast 
ball—by slowing the projectile down until 
it can be halted without damage. A good 
half of the shock of recoil should be taken 
up in the hands and arms—and principally 
the arm that supports the fore-end of the 
gun. The remainder is absorbed by the 
shoulder and body, which should yield 
slightly to the impact. As a rule, any 
effort to hold the body rigid against the 
shock will intensify the effect of recoil— 
even sometimes, in rare cases, to the ex- 
tent of a broken collar-bone. Besides this, 
as every trap-shooter knows, tight mus- 
cles will not swing a gun quickly and 
smoothly. The disconcerting trick of 
“fudging” is almost always caused by 
gripping the gun too hard and tensing the 
muscles against it. 

The knack of absorbing recoil is another 
manifestation of the knack of “timing” 
and once he has acquired it, a light-weight 
man can fire the heaviest loads with 
comparative comfort, 


UT while the form and habit of the 

shooter may be perfect, he will still 
take some punishment from a gun so bad- 
ly fitted or so proportioned that he cannot 
handle it correctly. The ball player who 
can stop a fast hard ball would assuredly 
get hurt if he tried to catch a brick mov- 
ing with equal momentum, and the gunner 
who buys a light-weight weapon with a 
miniature stock—a combination of thin 
grip, sharp comb and thin, narrow butt- 
plate—will most certainly get a mauling 
from it before he is through. The writer 
saw one man get a broken nose from one 
of these misfit, misnamed light-weights— 
and with a standard upland-game load at 
that. Short stocks and thin grips cause 
skinned knuckles and too much drop 
allows the gun to fly up into the shooter's 
face. 

Col. Peter Hawker, famous English 
sportsman of an earlier day, shot light- 
weight game guns of 14- and 20-bore and 
used tremendous charges of shot in them, 
too—loads as heavy as 114 and 1% ounces. 
He apparently used them for regular prac- 
tice. Being muzzle loaders, his guns were, 
of course, chamberless, which circum- 
stance reduces the pressure that must be 
considered in a breech loader of standard 
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bore dimensions, but also the guns were 
perfectly stocked—good grips, straight, 
well-formed combs and wide, long butt- 
plates. These are factors which help the 
shooter to distribute and absorb the re- 
coil of heavy charges. 
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The writer owns a beautiful double per- | 


cussion-lock game gun, made a hundred 
or so years ago. The gun is a 21-bore, 
Ww eighs not over six pounds, and is in such 
perfect condition and of such fine balance 
that I often use it for upland shooting. 


Incidentally, much genuine enjoyment is | 


derived from these experiences. It is really 
a splendid brush gun, and with more 
range—because of the heavier shot charges 
—than many of us are accustomed to 
credit these guns of an earlier time. 

The charge that gives the best results 
in this gun appears to be 2%4 drams of 
Ffg black powder and an ounce of shot. 
But one day, the shot measure slipped out 
of adjustment. As a result, the gun was 
fired a score of times at crows that after- 
noon, with a load of 2% drams of powder 
and 1% ounces of shot—certainly a good 
stiff load for a 2l-bore gun! The writer 
is no heavy-weight, but beyond a notice- 
able increase in the “liveliness” of the gun 
when it was fired, the kick was not at all | 
damaging, and the actual weight of the 
load was never suspected until later. 

The best of the European makers have 
steadfastly insisted on putting full-sized 
stocks on their light-weight and small- 
bore guns, which sensible proceeding par- 
tially explains the popularity of these 
weapons, and also why the sturdy Briton 
can manage to stand up in a butt and shoot 
a couple of hundred rounds from a 6%- 
pound game gun in a day at game with- 
out being kicked completely off his island 
into the North Sea. 


A has already been stated, American 
makers are now following this excel- 
lent example. Some of the new light- 
weight 12-bores are a good demonstration 
of how shotgun weight may be reduced 
and still keep stock proportions which are 
painful neither to the eye of the beholder 
nor to the shoulder of the shooter. As 
Captain Askins once remarked, the fact 
that a man wants a small bore or a light 
twelve doesn’t necessarily mean that he 
has shrunk to the physical proportions of 
a Tiny Tim. 

Tests made by the Dupont Company in- | 
dicate that a recoil of 28 foot pounds is 
about all that the average person can 
stand with comfort for any length of time. 
The figure means little unless it is known 
what load and weight of gun will produce 
it. The Dupont charts show that a six- 
pound 12-bore will handle a load of 2% 
drams and 1% ounces and give an average 
recoil of 22 foot pounds. A 6'%4-pound gun 
with a load of 3 drams, 1% ounces—the 
ideal upland load for a 12-gauge—gives 
23 foot pounds. A 6%4-pound gun with 3% 
drams and 1% ounces produces a 24-pound 
comeback, while a 634-pound gun will 
handle 34% drams and 1% ounces with 
slightly less than 25 foot pounds of recoil 
for the shooter to take care of. 

These jolts are very far from being ex- 
cessive, even when considerable shooting 
is done in a single day and, as a matter of 











fact, any experienced gunner can absorb | 


a recoil considerably heavier than 28 foot 
pounds if he does not have to repeat the 
dose too frequently. While 12-bore guns 
are now made weighing as little as 534 
pounds, this seems to me, at least, to be a 
bit too light even for a 20 gauge. Even 6 
pounds is still a bit too much on the light 
side for a 12-gauge gun for all-round up- 
nae shooting or for skeet. A 12-bore of 

4 pounds is better and a 6%4-pounder is 
pn the best weight, everything con- 
sidered. It is light enough so that the gun 
is no burden on an all-day tramp, yet it is 









BINOCULARS 
FeissSkon Cameras 


You have the satisfaction of knowing, when you 
give a Zeiss Binocular or a Zeiss-Ikon Camera, 





that your gift will provide a lifetime of usefulness 
and enjoyment ... and that throughout all its 
years of service, it will be prized for its optical 
and mechanical perfection. 

Many models in a wide range of prices. Sold by 
leading dealers . . . Write for Literature 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 

728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 









& Aww (For Big Big Game—Little Game « Gift Ideal for the Hunter Re GRRE GRRE 
“SEDGLEY” SPRINGFIELD SPORTER “ 
Calibre .25- 35 $471 Calibre .270 Colibre -22 S82 RIFLES 


Calibre .30-06 Calibre .250-3000  “Hornet”’ Se 
Springfield .30-06 Action 


6 
4 Calibre 7 mm. 
°° 
Used on all Models a 
3%-inch Pistol Grip. Weight 7% to 8 Ibs. 


Retail Prices Complete 
24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine. Handsome- 
if Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us—Special Rifles Built to Order a 


ly checkered on fore-end and on Pistol Grip. Sling swivels, 
steel checkered butt plate and rubber Pistol Grip. Lyman No. 48 
(GQREM.F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Phila.cOW 
NOTHING FINER AS 


Micrometer Windgauge Receiver Sight, Gold or Ivory bead front Sight, mounted 


on Matted Ramp, with Guard. Stock, 13% inches long; 2%-inch drop; 3-inch 
SPORTSMAN 
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Every Parker gives a lifetime of en- 
joyment at little cost—the utmost in 
gun value. Send for booklet. 


The “Old Reliable” 


PARKER GUN 


PARKER BROTHERS, Master Gun a. 28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


Want to Swap Guns? | | 











Best woods for 
Finest 
s and Ar 
rows are plen- 
tiful in the Missouri Ozarks. in America’s 
largest plant, exceptional ‘‘old time’’ master wood- 
crafters produce the most scientifically accurate arch 
ery equipment . . . you get the best at low cost. Send 
4e today for instructive new catalog ‘‘A-1'*. Dealers— 
write for most attractive discounts and new sales plan. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. Clinton, Mo. 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTINGGOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. | 


Here, 

















SINGLE TRIGGER 


ITHACA 
RECOIL 
PAD 
ONLY 
$2.25 


A reliable $6.50 non- 
selective single trigger, fitted to any new or used 
Ithaca numbered above 175,000. Ship entire gun— 
not fitted to other makes. 
Field and trap guns $40.55 to $900.00 
Cosalogue Fre ITHACA GUN CO., Box11,ITHACA, N.Y. 














Ease that sore spot 


and SLEEP 


“A piel ketit’s Gil dds pd on end 
to that twitching pain.” 

“I hope so. I've hardly slept since this 

~_. last damp spell started.” 


DAMP-DAY PAINS 


—stiff joints 


Don’t let pain keep you awake during 
damp weather. Warm those stiff sore 
joints with Sloan’s—and you'll sleep 
soundly. For Sloan’s rushes fresh blood 
to the sore spot, kills pain, relaxes stiff- 
ness. No rubbing is needed with Sloan’s 
—simply pat it on. Gives the quickest re- 
lief in the world .. . and costs only 35¢! 


-SLOAN’S 
_— Famous Liniment 
used by 133 Nations 



















CARES! 





clothes, save your temper. 


carry them, write us direct. 
THE BRIA-SHAPS CO., Inc. 
Dept. F-2 


Let it rain! Wear Bria-Shaps and 
keep dry. They're water-proof, light 
and cool. They are thorn-proof, too, 
made of the finest grade 3-ply tight- 
twisted special duck. You can wade 
right into any brier patch, wet or dry, 
and kick ’em out! Bria-Shaps save your 


Wear a pair this fall and hunt in comfort 


anytime. Only $5.00 and the best investment 
any bird hunter ever made. If your dealer doesn’t 


Whitinsville, Mass, 








HARLEY’S SHOOTING and 
Driving Mitten 


= $9.75 Postpaid 


Free Will give plenty of warmth 
and comfort in severe weather. Heavy wool fleece lined 
and made of fine grain black leather, strong seams. This 
glove gives freedom of action to the trigger finger. 
Sizes 8 to 11 by half sizes. If desired, sent C. D. 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., ine. 28; "33? 



















VE METHOD GUM BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel. $ 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 





Cradford, Pa. 


Box F. S. 12, New Method Bldg. 
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heavy enough to afford good control. If 
the weapon is well designed and fitted, 
anyone ought to be able to fire the 25 to 
50 cartridges required for a red letter day 
in the uplands after quail or on the bogs 
for snipe, without a bruise to show for it, 
using the 3-dram 1%-ounce load. That 
load will also kill wildfowl with great reg- 
ularity up to 40 yards, and the gun weighs 
enough to allow an occasional shot with a 


heavier load for those unexpected oppor- 
tunities which are sometimes presented. 

It is evident that no one need have any 
misgivings about these new light-weight 
upland and skeet guns, provided only that 
he selects a well-made, well-proportioned 
gun which fits him and that he does not 
use a maximum load intended for an 8- 
pound fowling piece for geese in his ex- 
cursions after woodcock, grouse or quail. 


THE .22-06 DE LUXE 
By Capt. F. T. Chamberlin 


HE poets say, “In the spring a young 

man’s fancy turns—”, etc. “Kerrect!” 
Some right, some left and some in all di- 
rections, in this day and age. Among the 
rotating field are those who turn to the 
shooting game. 

This, too, has its twists and turns 
thrown in. We have the fellows who take 
up the target game, the small-bore en- 
thusiast, the long-range addict, the pistol 
crank, the trap shot who cares nothing 
for hunting, the small-game hunter who 
loves the shotgun and looks down from 
his lofty perch upon the trap shooter, and 
the chap who likes them both. There is 
the bird who has to have the seat of his 
breeches frozen to a soap box in the duck 
blind before he can get the proper kick 
out of the “old britch-loader”, We have 
the “magnum hound”, who would attain 
his idea of Heaven if someone would only 
make him a heavy scatter gun that would 
place a nice-looking 30-inch pattern on 
Mars, Venus or some other handy planet. 

There is the brother who kills his deer 
clean with buckshot, the advocate of the 
air rifle, the blunderbuss exponent, and 
the bolt- and lever-action supporters who 
have fought for years through the litera- 
ture in defense of their pet cannons. We 
see the gun-cleaning crank and the expert 
who never cleans them because he is too 
darn lazy, or because his great-grand- 
father acquired lumbago the first and only 
time he tried it. There are those who 
spend their last penny on fancy guns to 
be looked at in the cabinet and lovingly 
fondled—while the family needs shoes— 
but who never defile them with nasty 
powder. Compared with this last is the 





—bean shooters, dynamite, high and low 
velocity, bolt- and lever- actions, big bores 
and small. There is the Democrat who can 
drive tacks at a thousand yards, but knows 
nothing and cares less about what gets the 
bullet across the wide open spaces. In con- 
tradistinction to him is the Republican 
who knows all about the ballistic game, 
but couldn’t load a gun or hit the side of 
the proverbial barn three feet in front of 
him, and doesn’t want to. 

There is the re-loader who wouldn't 
shoot a factory product and the mob of 
folks who would quit shooting if they had 
to reload their own. There is that queer 
bird, the dyed-in-the-wool gun nut, who is 
never satisfied with the conventionally de- 
signed weapons of the arms manufacturers 
and must doctor them to suit his own 
ideas. 

We have the man who supports the 
game and never shoots, and the man who 
shoots but never supports anything; the 
collector of antiques and the collector of 
the last word in firearms; the man who 
builds and repairs guns for his bread and 
meat and shoots them for pleasure; and 
the one who also builds them to keep the 
wolf from the door, but takes his pleasure 
at the movies. There is the little kid who 
looks longingly at the air rifle in the shop 
window ; and the somewhat older kid who 
is saving his nickels for his first .22. Last 
and least is that nameless type (I’ve heard 
him called everything in the book), who 
never owned a firearm in his life and 
never will, but who is always on deck to 
borrow the other fellow’s gun to return 
it nobody knows when or in what condi- 
tion. I could go on indefinitely compound- 


How the author remodeled the fore-end on his .22 Winchester Model ’06 


type who owns good guns, sometimes lots 
of them, and who takes pride in the fact 
that he can throw them out of the car, 
pry up a log with the old barrel, poke up 
the furnace fire, and kick them around 
generally—but who yet invariably brings 
home the bacon. 

Some eulogize on sights, talking long 
and loud by the hour on the merits of 
their hobbies, be they open, peep or tele- 
scopic sights. Others specialize on vermin 
extermination, be it crow, hawk, owl or 
ground-hog ; ‘and in this group will be 


| found adherents of all manner of weapons 


ing hundreds of multiples of the above, 
which all lovers of the game would recog- 
nize. 

No matter which one of the diverse 
paths we follow, under the head of plea- 
sure and the shooting game, I'll be willing 
to swear that 90 per cent of us, if we take 
a look back along the trail, will see a 
.22 at the starting point. I'll admit that 
there will be a muzzle loader here and 
there and some double-barrel “britch- 
loaders” sprinkled about ; but the .22 Flo- 
berts and what-nots will certainly be in 
evidence. There is no doubt about that. 
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I started out to write a few words on 
a particular .22 rifle and the amputations, 
mutilations and plastic surgery which it 
has undergone and survived. Unlike the 
fellow who was lecturing on temperance 
and got so full of his subject it took six 
men to carry him away, I have no one 
about to do the carrying act. Therefore, 
I’m afraid the reader must suffer. 

Sometime around the beginning of the 
present century, I purchased my first .22 
rifle, a Stevens’ Favorite, unknown to my 
parents. This precious weapon was kept 
hidden about the house and garage, always 
highly polished on the outside, but with a 
bore dirtier than sin. (I have learned since 
that the old adage of beauty being only 
skin deep may also be applied to fire- 
arms.) There was another kid with whom 
I knocked around for years. He went to 





‘THERE was recently stolen 
from a prominent New York 
sportsman a Luger pistol which 
had been presented to him by the 
sons of the late Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, to whom it had in 
turn been presented while he was 
occupying the White House. The 
pistol was in a black leather case 
on which was a shield inscribed 
“Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States.” 

Anyone having information 
concerning this pistol or the van- 
dal who stole it should kindly 
communicate with us. 











France and came safely through the “Big 
Show,” 
ly death in the famous Knickerbocker 
Theatre disaster in Washington. The two 
of us used to spend Friday afternoons at 








only to return and meet an untime- | 


his home or mine, running pints of vine- | 


gar pilfered from the family kitchen, to 
say nothing of many patches, through our 
trusty rifles in preparation for the big 
hunt the next day. When the barrels were 
stuck full of bullets (we always tried to 
shoot them out first), a country black- 
smith would always melt ’em out for us by 
heating the barrels in his forge; and 
would entertain us with tales of how his 
gun hadn’t been cleaned for ten years and 
never had a bullet stuck in it. When I 
got home, I would sneak the little rifle 
in, after carefully greasing the outside, 
hide it away, and clean it the next Friday. 
I was the arth enemy of sparrows and 
farmers’ chickens in those good old days, 
and of rifle barrels, too. 


HAVE used many guns since the time 

I ruined that little Stevens; but I have 
always had a place in my heart and places 
in my gun cabinets for .22 rifles, many 
and varied in make and design though 
they may be. 

Of those unfortunate (or fortunate) in- 
dividuals mentioned in the preamble who 
are never satisfied with what the factory 
turns out, I am forced to plead guilty. 
Furthermore, I am afflicted with a great 
desire to alter, mutilate, butcher and 
otherwise change the products of the man- 
ufacturer to suit my particular ideas. Be- 
ing blessed with a mechanical turn of 
mind and the necessary equipment, I gen- 
erally do this to my own satisfaction; 
though some of my friends tell me they 
wouldn’t own some of the fruits of my en- 
deavors on a bet. 

Among my .22’s was a Winchester ’06, 
which I think is now on its fifteenth year. 
This rifle was always cleaned and well 
cared for. It was ever on the job, accurate 
to a fault, and functioned perfectly ; but 
the “kid’s-size” stock and one’s inability 
to clean it from the breech, gave it a 
secondary place “among my souvenirs.’ 
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Gifts For Every 


SPORTSMAN 


—for only 60c to $3.25 


No other gift you can make will give greater pl 

sportsman and outdoor lover aco a Marble Compass, Axe, 
Knife, Match Box or Gift Set. B Peary practically 
every great explorer and sportsman have made Marble’s 
equipment an important part of their kit. The romance 
glamor of adventure and assurance of dependable ay & go 
with every Marble gift. You can obtain them from your local 
dealer, or order direct if he cannot supply you. 


MARBLES 


OUTING EQUIPMENT 
; \ ieee i th 












Marble’s Woodcraft Knife 
Keen as a razor—tempered and 
shaped for outdoor service. With 
leather handleands inch 
blade. Price, No. 4 





Free! 


You will want the Free 32- 
page book on Marble’s 


= Safest to carry and 
keenest to use. The only 


Axe with the spring- 


Price, No.2, $8.55." witsrbie’s Outing Equipment, 
5 ee Sights, Cleaning Imple- 
Marble’s Matches always ments, Knives, Axes, etc. 
Coat Compass dry and ready for Dozens of useful items for 
Fastens easily on your lanent Gap Wine every hunter and fisher- 


man—and pages of useful 


ily carried in your n p 
gift suggestions. 


pocket. Made in 


coat or belt. Made 
water-proof and guar- 


anteed accurate. With seamless nickel- 
stationary dial. Price, plated brass. Write Today! 
No. 182, $1.25. No. 181, (A-81) 








Price, 
60c. 








Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


FOR EVERY HnOVR 











A HINT BEFORE THE HUNT 


‘Use Fiendoil, the modern gun cleaner. Contains a special “chemical inhibitor” 
against corrosion. No other gun cleaner offers this positive protection to the metal 
surface. No other solvent acts so quickly. A simple “rag cleaning” with Fiendoil 
prevents rust, removes metal, primer, and powder fouling—keeps your gun clean 
as a whistle. 
If Your Dealer Doesn’t Have Fiendoil 
Send Us His Name and 10c For 
Generous Sample 


MeCambridge 


and 


MeCambridge 


1226 llth Street, S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 











Best Presentation rifles for Christmas 










Reservations made NOW 
insure best service 


Your ideal in the 
World-famous Springfield 


Get the Griffin & Howe Springfield you want, finished A wide selection on hand 
to suit you—the greatest pride of a rifleman is, yours. ready built. Send us a U. 8. issue 
In your new rifle you have the world’s highest ahioxe- oa sporter and we will remodel it a 
ment in small arms efficiency. And your own le, in- barrel for another caliber if wanted, Or 
dividualized to reflect your own particular rifieman’s we will build a rifle ‘‘from scratch.’ 
preferences and best suit your needs. Write for folders and prices. Ask us about telescope 
Your choice of seven most popular calibers, any sights. Send any rebuilding or expert repair job, to put 
suitable barrel length, any amount of ornamentation. rifle, shotgun or side arm in perfect trim, 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York Ci 





n above, rebarre! 











$4.60 for a rane trigger on a new Lefever double, 
$5.25 on a used Nitro Special Lefever. 
Gun Editor E. C. Crossman 


said “it’s a mechanical achievement”, fires right then left. 
Write for Catalogue LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, N.Y. | 
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KA-BAR 


OUTDOOR 
KNIFE 
No. 3000 


The threaded knob 
at the end of the 
handle, has a re- 
liable compass set 
into it. Knob opens 
water-proof match 
compartment 


formed by handle. 


KA-BAR No. 3000 neatly combines 
the skinning blade with the general 
utility blade. Thumb notch in back 
of blade is finely corrugated. Hard 
composition rubber handle. The out- 
standing quality of KA-BAR cutlery 
is known throughout the country. 


No. 3000—4'2" blade with sheath 
$3.00 


For catalogue of KA-BAR out- 
door knives, write to Dept. C-3. 


UNION CUTLERY CO., Inc. 
Olean New York 




















ELBERT FIREPLACES 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, 
Tents, Coton, 
Houses, Etc. 
Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
for years. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue or stove pipe 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 

Absolutely SAFE. 


Buy from Factory 
Save ONE-HALF 





Pat. appld. for 
F.O.B. Back 
$1 2.00 Open een bt .00 extra 





Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


_B.F. ELBERT BAcKus, MINN. 
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|| =Z7P-=]_TIDRELOADS 


COST HALF ORDINARY CARTRIDGES 
Available in 10 high power mfle calibers, ZIP CHAMBERS 
$1.00 each. ZIP RELOADS §1.50 for pkg. 50 propellants 





and 50 bullets, Prices F O.B, San Francisco 


30 DAY OFFER $1.00 ZIP for 50c 
Send us soc and the name and address of your dealer and we 
will send you one ZIP CHAMBER. Your dealer will supply 
you with propellants and bullets. Specify caliber when or- 
dering We guarantee Z1P—money refunded if not satisfied, 


NATIONAL ARMS CO., Dept. B 
& fe e 1683 Folsom St.,San Francisco, Calif. 





















NEW CATALOG 
Just Out .... Entirely Different! 
: Stoeger’s BLUE COVER Catalog No. 18 
America’s Most Complete Arms.Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, de- 
scribed with new —. Over 1100 illustrations. This res 
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A. FEF. STORGER, INC. 
509 €ifth # hte (at 42nd St ) Nev ork 
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Often I considered improving (?) the 


“child of Mr. Winchester’s loins”. I had 
restocked the gun on four different oc- 
casions,—longer stocks, more drop, etc.— 
but something was always lacking, so I 
played with other rifles. 

In 1924 I decided seriously to make it 
or break it, and started out to fashion a 
new fore-end. This offered a hard prob- 
lem, on account of the double-sized hole 
through the wood. A suitable block of wal- 


‘ 
© 
one ree” pte 


a” 


seventh is still apparently holding its own. 

The inability to clean this rifle from the 
breech was one of its weak points. I was 
determined to design some rig which 
would permit cleaning and examination 
of the bore from the breech in less than 
half a day, without the necessity of having 
a complete machine shop at hand. 

After making many sketches and spoil- 
ing much paper, the following changes 
were decided upon and made in the action, 
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This is what the author did to his ’06 rifle so it could be cleaned from the breech 


nut was obtained and a hole bored its en- 
tire length, the diameter of the magazine. 
As I couldn’t get a drill the diameter of the 
larger hole, which carried the sleeye ac- 
tuating the breech mechanism, a piece of 
drill rod the diameter of the magazine 
was purchased and a hole bored at right 
angles to its long axis, about an inch from 
the end. The extra inch was used for a 
“follower” to center the “boring bar” in 
the first hole. A small cutter was made 
for the occasion and the hole enlarged to 
the required diameter, holding the bar in 
a carpenter’s brace. The block was held 
in a vise while the operation was in prog- 
ress. It was then cut to length and diam- 
eter, checkered and oiled. The result was a 
larger fore-end with a good grip that 
would not be unsightly on so small a rifle. 
The fore-end shown in the photograph is 
still another attempt, the first having split 
while in use in the tropics. 

At the time I decided to do this work, 
I was attending the Army Medical School 
in Washington and living in a small 
apartment, with the greater part of my 
tools and plunder in storage somewhere in 
one of Uncle Sam’s warehouses; so the 
job had to be done with the few tools 
one generally packs around. Next in order 
was a pistol-grip stock. The old stock and 
action were dismounted and the lower tang 
bent “cold” to conform with the shape 
of the pistol grip previously decided 
upon. Aside from a new screw hole in the 
tang to hold the main spring in its new 
position, a new stock and the re-shaping 
and tempering of the main spring, the con- 
version was not difficult. 

The spring was annealed and after a 
little experimenting and the proper shape 
arrived at, the hole was bored and tapped 
in the tang as mentioned and the main 
spring re-tempered. The main spring 
worked fine,—until the arm was cocked 
about twice, when it flew into several 
pieces. I tried another spring with the 
same results. Operations were deferred 
until a flock of new springs arrived by 
mail. To make a long story short, after 
six springs were shaped, tempered and 
broken, I hit it right; and after five years 


and a great many thousands of shots, the 


The sliding bar was detached from the 
fore-end and breech block (see the Win- 
chester catalog for instructions), and the 
bar sawed through near the fore-end with 
a hack-saw. A small hinge was made from 
a piece of 3/16-inch soft steel the same 
width as the bar, drilled and riveted in 
place. The plate on the side of the re- 
ceiver was shortened about half its length 
and a new hole drilled and tapped to hold 
the plate after the changes were made. A 
knurled screw was then turned up on a 
lathe to hold the plate in place. To clean 
or examine the bore, the action is dis- 
mounted in the usual way by turning the 
knurled screw on the left of the receiver. 
The new knurled screw on the left holding 
the plate is removed and the plate pushed 
out. (See photograph.) The bar is grasped 
by the thumb and forefinger and pulled 
out. Then, by pressing on the firing pin 
and at the same time lifting and pushing 
back on the breech block, the block slides 
out and the field is clear. These operations 
can be performed in much less time than 
it takes to tell or write it. 

It is my humble opinion that these al- 
terations (which can also be made on the 
Model 1890), put these most excellent 
rifles in a class with or ahead of any of 
the other trombone-action .22 rifles on the 
market today. 


A NEW RIFLE— 
THE REMINGTON 34 


Ce AKING of .22 caliber rifles, there is 
a new Remington bolt-action repeater, 
with a tubular magazine under the barrel, 
on sale, to be known as the Remington 
Model 34. This little rifle is outstanding in 
weight and general proportions. It weighs 
534 pounds; has a 24-inch barrel and has 
the point of balance well forward. This 
makes it hold very steadily and gives the 
impression that the arm is heavier than 
is actually the case. 

The one-piece walnut stock is 26% 
inches long, over all. The length from 
center of butt to the trigger is 13% 
inches; the drop at the heel from the 
line < of sight is 2% inches; drop at comb 
is 1% inches; the depth of butt, 4Y,, inches. 
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This weapon is in no sense of the word 
a boy’s rifle, cheap as it is. The pistol grip 
and the fluted forearm are full size and 
will completely fill a pair of man-size 
mitts. The one I own has an unusually 
well-figured dark walnut stock with a fine 
oil finish. The trigger pull is the best that 
I have ever experienced on anything but a 
match rifle, being crisp as breaking a piece 
of glass and testing but 314 pounds. 

The bolt and trigger are chromium- 
plated. The bolt handle is of good size 
and slopes to the rear like that on the 
Model 54 Winchester. The rifle is, of 
course, a take-down and is equipped with a 
steel butt plate and the conventional white 
bead front sight with an open flat-top 
rear sight. The distance between sights 
is 20% inches and this can be increased 
four inches by the addition of a small re- 
ceiver peep sight manufactured by the 
Western Gunsight Company, which fits 
the bridge of the receiver. It costs but 
$2.50. 

The safety is similar to that on the 
Model 30 Remington rifle and is situated 
on the rear upper right-hand side of the 
receiver. Lastly, the bolt head which is 
chromium-plated has a bright red circle 
enameled upon it which shows only when 
the rifle is cocked. I have not stripped the 
mechanism as yet, but the bolt, the ex- 
tractor and the cartridge carrier are of 
unusually rugged construction, and all 
metal parts are finely finished inside and 
out. The bolt is removed for cleaning and 
inspection of the bore by simply holding 
back the trigger. It is, to sum up, a real 
“he” .22 rifle. I do not mind saying that 
I am stuck on it. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WHAT TYPE SIGHT 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: . 

What would you consider the proper sight for 
big-game shooting in Washington. The deer 
shooting is often in fairly open country at a 
distance of about 150 to 200 yards. There is also 
coyote shooting on open prairies at about the 
same distance. They are generally running shots, 

When one becomes accustomed to the ’scope 
sight, is it possible for him to catch a quick 
sight on a running animal? 

Weston NIEMELA. 


Ans.—For any purpose in any country, I 
would certainly prefer a peep sight with a large 
aperture for game shooting. I fave used noth- 
ing else for years. All the most experienced 
rifle hunters are using them. It is only the 
prejudiced old-timer or the inexperienced tyro 
who sticks to the open sights. Of course, I am 
speaking of iron sights. There is nothing to 
take the place of a good hunting ’scope, such as 
the Zeiss Zeilklein, for long-range possibilities. 

The average target ’scope is of no use because 
the field is so small that you cannot use it 
rapidly on running game. However, the Zeiss 
Hensoldt Zeilklein mentioned has a very wide 
field and very fine definition. It is only of 2%- 
power but you don’t need magnification. It 1s 
definition that counts in a telescope. 

SHootinG Epiror. 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

{ have a Springfield Sporter rifle with a 1/16- 
inch ivory-bead and Lyman No. 48 peep sights. 
Shooting at a four-inch bull at two hundred 
yards, prone, I pe about half of the shots in the 
bull and the others go 6, 8 or 10 inches from 
center. I rest over sand bags and blacken the 
ivory bead. Lots of times I shoot two shots, then 
look at the target. One will be in the bull and the 
other 10 inches from center. Then I borrowed a 
Winchester Model 54, .30-06, and shot at the 
same target, using government cartridges like I 
used in the Springfield and put five out of six 
shots in the four-inch bull. As the Springfield is 
supposed to be more accurate, it has me guess- 
ing. 

I wrote to the N. R. A. and they said I should 
send the rifle back for examination and re- 
pairs if needed. I have only shot about 500 
rounds in the rifle. It takes so long to get the 
rifle back, I am going to wait till after the hunt- 
ing season is over here. The stock is clumsy and 
heavy. Would it be better for me to send the 
rifle to some gunsmith and have the stock cut 
down and tested? Who would you recommend 
sending it to for a real good job? If I load my 
own cartridges, can I expect to shoot better than 
with the Government machine-loaded ones? 
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What hunting telescope would you recommend 
for my rifle? How close should my rifle shoot 
with a hunting telescope at 200 yards? 

H. B. Granam. 


Ans.—Of course, it is difficult for me to 
solve a man’s problem without seeing him shoot. 
Under general conditions, having a Springfield 
Sporter, I would hazard the opinion that the 
fault was in the rifleman rather than in the arm, 
but the fact that you consistently put about half 
your shots in so small a bull at 200 yards, indi- 
cates that you know how to hold, even though you 
may not do so regularly. 

‘Then again, the fact that you have had so 
much better results with the Model 54 would in- 
dicate that, if the arm was all right, you could 
hold your group down to a small size. 

Of course, the fault might be in the ammuni- 
tion, if it is old Army stuff. I would certainly 
send the rifle back to the N. R. A. for examin- 
ation and repairs if necessary. 

Are you sure that the barrel and action are not 
loose in the stock? This is conducive to very er- 
ratic groups and is the sight by any chance loose? 
It seems obvious that you would have discovered 
this, however, if it was so. 

I doubt that you can make ammunition your- 
self that would be superior to that machine load- 
ed by the Government. Few people can. It really 
takes experience to do that. 

One of the very best hunting telescopes you 
can get is a Zeiss Zeilklein on a Griffin and 
Howe mount, which would cost you about 
$65.00. A first-class rifle with such a scope and 
perfect ammunition should make around four-inch 
groups at 200 yards and sometimes less, under 
favorable conditions. 

I think it would be best for you to have some 
competent gunsmith refine that clumsy stock for 
you. 

SHootinc Epitor. 


THE 16-GAUGE 


Captain Curtis: 

I recently disposed of a 20-gauge Winchester 
pump gun because I didn’t like that type of 
action. I thought that I would buy a 16-gauge, 
either a Browning or Remington automatic. The 
reason I .wanted a 16-gauge in preference to a 
20 was that I would get a larger load and pos- 
sibly get a better pattern. I have been advised 
by some of my friends and one or two sporting- 
goods dealers that they didn’t think it advisable 
to buy a 16-gauge automatic because it was hard 
to get shells for it. Then, too, they said the 20- 
gauge was going to be the most popular shot- 
gun in the future. I didn’t want to get a 12- 
gauge because I am not a strong man physically 
and do not do a great deal a hunting and I 
thought that gauge and the ammunition would 
be a little too heavy for me. 

I will thank you to advise about the 16-gauge 
shotgun, If you had to decide between the 20 
and 16, which would you prefer? I thought of 
buying an extra barrel for this automatic, one 
barrel 28-inch improved-cylinder bore, the other 
28-inch full choke. Inasmuch as I don’t do very 
much hunting, do you think a 28-inch modified 
barrel would give me satisfactory results for all- 
round shooting, such as ducks, quail, pheasants 
and rabbits? 

D. E. Van NorMan. 


Ans.—Though I habitually use twelve-bore 
guns and I appreciate that the twelve and the 
twenty are the most popular, I do think that 
when a man feels that a twelve is too heavy for 
him and yet feels the handicap of the twenty, 
that the sixteen is the logical gun. 

Personally, I am inclgned to think that in a 
pump the best all-round weapon is a sixteen, 
because you cannot get a light twelve-bore pump 
as you can a light twelve-bore double and the 
sixteen will kill to within three to five yards of 
the maximum range of a stout twelve. 

It so happens that among my intimate friends 
some of the best and keenest shots I know are 
sixteen-bore enthusiasts who have been trying to 
sell me on the idea for years. 

As an all-round weapon, the double will never 
be supplanted because you then have both a 
cylinder and full-choke barrel at your disposal at 


all times and you are prepared for any condi- | 


tions. 
SHootinGc Epitor. 


NATIONAL SHOTGUN 


Snootinc Epitor: 

I have a National repeating shotgun. It is in 
need of some repairs. There is a name on the 
barrel, National Firearm Co., but I do not know 
where this company is. Advise me at once or 
please advise the National Firearm Co. to get 
in touch with me. Number of gun is 113156. 

Joun StTROEHL. 


Ans.—I haven’t heard of a National repeat- 
ing shotgun in years, They were formerly made 
somewhere in southern Ohio or Indiana but, to 
the best of my knowledge, the company went 
out of business about 1916 or 1917. I don’t think 
they were made since the War. 

I doubt that you can get repair parts unless you 








have them made by some gunsmith competent to 


make them by hand. 
Snootinc Epiror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Within this 
Book of Gifts 


You will find hundreds 
of gift suggestions in “The 
Christmas Trail.” There 
are novelties from the out- 
of-way places of the world 
—articles with an appeal 
farbeyond their saaenae. 
By all means send for a 
copy if you have on your 
Christmas list anyone who 
loves outdoors, sports of 
any kind, or who —- 
ciates the useful or beau- 
tiful in gifts. 

Write for “The Christmas Trail,” 

our book of gifts 


AsercromBieE & Fitcu Co. 


Ghe Greatest SPORTING GUODS STORE in the"World 


Mapisow Ave.ar 45" Stars, New Your 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So, Wabash Ave. 





Sportsman’s Bag. Waterproof 
service duck or brown waterproof 
canvas. Various sizes and prices. 





Combination Wood and Kindling 
Carri 
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Revolving Seat and Shell Box— 
Seat padded, box holds 400 shells, 
leather handle for carrying. $11. 





Sauer Special Skeet Gun. 
$85.—Send for our catalog 
of new and used guns. 
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N. T. MacCOLLOM, DALLAS 
(TEXAS), WINS SOUTHWEST 
INDIVIDUAL SKEET TITLE 


T. MacCOLLOM won the South- 
N western States Individual Skeet 
e@ Championship; Lota Haynes, of 
Razor, Texas, the Junior Individual 
Championship; Jim Alston, of Houston, 
the Southwestern Professional Champion- 
ship and the Houston and Dallas skeet 
teams deadlocked for top-team honors in 
both the Southwestern States and the Na- 
tional Telegraphic event. The shoot was 
a two-day tournament held under the 
auspices of the Paris (Texas) Skeet Club 
at the beautiful Gordon Country Club 
double skeet field layout, on Saturday 
and Sunday, September 17th and 18th. 
MacCollom, in order to win the Indi- 
vidual Event, was forced to shoot against 
J. O. Bates, also of Dallas, Texas. Mac- 
Collom scored fifty straight as against 49 
for Bates. Bates missed his optional shot 
from No. 1 Trap when shooting from Sta- 
tion No. 7. In tying for the Southwestern 
and National Telegraphic Team Cham- 
pionships, the Houston and Dallas teams 
each bettered the former Southwestern 


Team records of 476 x 500 and missed 





N. T. MacCollom, winner of the South- 
western States Individual Skeet Cham- 
pionship. His score was 196 x 200 


equalling the present world’s record for 
teams in competition by five targets. This 
a is held by the Waltham ( Mass.) 
Gun Club Team. 

Lota Haynes, 17-year-old Razor, Texas, 
boy, won the Junior Championship with a 
score of 182 x 200. 

Runners-up to Jim Alston in profes- 
sional ranks were H. F. Ehler, San An- 
tonio, Texas, and Ed Lindsay of Paris, 
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Edited by “SKEETER” 


Texas. Scores turned in by the profes- 
sionals were 193, 188 and 186, respectively. 
The Southwestern States are assured of 
winning the team championship in the 
Telegraphic Event and it only remains to 
be seen which of the two teams will gain 
this honor in addition to winning the 
Southwestern Team title. Both champion- 
ships will be shot concurrently and on 
their home grounds. At the time of going 
to press we have received no report of the 
outcome of this shoot-off scheduled for 
Sunday, October 9th. We are also await- 
ing results of the individual shoot-off for 
third place in the telegraphic match. Ten 
or more shooters are tied and will shoot 
off on their home grounds under the direc- 
tion of approved referees. Announcement 
of winners in the telegraphic shoot-off wil! 
appear next month in this Department. 


BLABON WINS PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 


G W. BLABON, member of the Twin 
* Pike Shooting Club, won the indi- 
vidual skeet championship of Pennsyl- 
vania by virtue of his 91 dead skeet birds 
in a 100-target program sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Skeet Association and held 
on the grounds of the Independent Rod & 
Gun Club, Woodlyn, Delaware County. 
Blabon also won a leg on the famous 
Appleton Trophy and a generous cash 
award. The event was held on the new 
double skeet layout, Sunday, October 2nd. 
George Crothers and H. H. Roberts, 
members of the Independent Club, tied for 
runner-up position with scores of 89. In 
the shoot-off, Crothers came through with 
a timely 25 straight and won second place. 
Roberts scored 22. Crethers entered into 
a second shoot-off for long-run honors 
with Wm. Graham of the Twin Pike Club. 
Both shooters scored eighteen straight. 
Crothers was again successful and won 
the special award of a case of shells and 

a skeet jacket. Roberts’ loss of the shoot- 
off for runner-up honors gave him third 
place in the championship race. 


STRAHLENDORFF WINS EAST- 
ERN STATES INDIVIDUAL 


OPPING a field of seventy-five 

shooters gathered on the double-field 
skeet layout of the Ox Bow (Saxonville, 
Mass.) Gun Club, Arthur Strahlendorff, 
Jersey City skeet ace, turned in the re- 
markable score of 98 x 100 to tie with 
Clarence Mitchell of Waltham (Mass.) 
Gun Club fame. 

A battle royal was furnished by these 
two outstanding skeet shots when Field 
No. 1 was cleared for what promised to be 
one of the most dramatic shoot-offs ever 
staged in a major skeet event. Onlookers 
were not disappointed when these two aces 
went through the first round of the shoot- 
off, each with 25 straight, and another 
shoot-off in store for the hundreds who 
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had gathered to witness the spectacle. In 
the second shoot-off, Mitchell dropped his 
first target, then another from Station No. 
2. Strahlendorff dropped one at Station 
No. 4. Both continued straight from then 
on, with final scores of 49 x 50 for the 
New Jersey ace and 48 for Waltham’s 
Mitchell. 

The Eastern States team championship 
proved equally as interesting and was a 
close contest all the way. The Waltham 
Gun Club (skeet-team record holders 
and runner-up in the Great Eastern States 





C. O. Free (left), winner, and H. W. Hel- 

wig, runner-up in the Ohio state shoot 

and Middle-W est championship at Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


event ) won the Eastern States team cham- 
pionship with a total score of 479. Second 
place went to the Over-and-Under Skeet 
Club of New Jersey and third place to 
John Chisnall’s Remington Gun Club. 
The Ladies’ Championship (Eastern 
States) was won by Anna Mary Vance, 
runner-up in the Great Eastern and Bay 
State championship shoots. The second- 
place honors in the ladies’ event went to 
Mrs. Gertrude Wheeler, Bay State’s wo- 
man champion and defending champion in 
the Eastern States event. The latter event 
was a two-day program starting on Sat- 
urday, September 24th and continuing 
through the next day. The 24th was pre- 
liminary day and included the Eastern 
States .410-bore championship. This event 
attracted fifteen pigmy-bore enthusiasts. 
Dr. Robert G. Vance, defending champion 
in this title event, repeated with a score 
of 45 x 50. Runner-up honors in this 
event went to L. D. Bolton, Detroit, 
Michigan, after a shoot-off with Harry 
Hathaway, winner of the recent Great 
Eastern States and Massachusetts .410- 
bore championshi 
Still another Tciete of the Eastern 
States program was a special ten-man- 
team challenge match between Connecti- 
cut’s picked ten-man team and Bay States’ 
best ten. This match was won by Massa- 
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chusetts with a total score of 890 as 
against 860 for the Nutmeg Staters. Sum- 
mary of scores (team and _ individual, 
shot concurrently) : 


September 24th-25th, Saxonville, Mass. Wal- | 


tham Gun Club (Mass.) No. 1 team: C. Mitch- 
ell, 98; T. Eley, 97; O. Mitchell, 95; O. Bunten, 
95; Dr. R. G. Vance, 94. Total: 479. Over-and- 
Under (N. J.) Club: A. Strahlendorff, 98; L. 
Delmonico, 92; C. Delmonico, 92; F. Traeger, 
Jr., 91; E. Garland, 91. Total: 464. Remington 
(Ct.) Gun Club: G. E. Sivers, 96; A. G. Ham- 
ilton, 93; G. E. Nothnagle, 91; G. B. Franks, 
85; J. L. Chisnall, 81. Total: 446. Quincy 
(Mass.) Gun Club: A. Macone, 92; B. Mar- 
ville, 89; J. Frederickson, 88; J. Santry, 87; 
W. F. Kelly, 87. Total: 443. Dighton (Mass.) 
Skeet Club: F. Pratt, 95; H. C. Hathaway, 89; 
H. S. Hathaway, 89; B. Farrar, 87; E. D. 
Cole, 86. Total: 446. Wellesley (Mass.) Gun 
Club: Dr. E. H. Wiswall, 92; A. P. Moulton, 
91; F. C. Hopewell, 86; C. G. Temple, 84; 
H. C. Wiswall, 81. Total: 434. Lyman (Ct.) 
Gun Club: G. A. Olson, 90; C. E. Lyman, 90; 
c . Pickering, 89; H. A. Seldan, 82; F. 
Winter, 80. Total: 431. Hartford (Ct.) Gun 
Club: Paul Doane, 92; E. F. White, 86; R. 
Brawn, 81; F. Scott, 78; D. Moore, 77. Total: 
414. Five Aces (Mass.) Gun Club: J. N. Crowell, 
84; F. Howland, 83; P. Newcomb, 83; Mrs. G. 
Wheeler, 81; F. Graham, 81. Total: 412. 
Waltham (Mass.) Gun Club No. 2: H. A. 
Turner, 87; Mrs. R. G. Vance, 83; R. A. 
Fletcher, 82; Mrs. R. A. Fletcher, 65; Mary 
Abbott, 64. Total: 381. 
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CHALMERS HOYT WINS OHIO 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HALMERS HOYT of Northfair- 

field, Ohio, won a well-earned vic- 
tory at the second annual Ohio State 
Skeet Championship shoot held on the 
tricky and sporty Cleveland (Ohio) dou- 
ble field layout, breaking 94 out of 100. 
Hoyt’s score is considered remarkable in 
view of the fact that hundreds of visitors 
to the above field have failed to ever 
record a perfect round. It is the first time 
in the history of the club that a 25-straight 
was ever scored. This honor goes to 
H. W. Helwig of Youngstown, Ohio, re- 
cent winner in skeet’s greatest shooting 
event, the National Telegraphic Tourna- 
ment held in connection with Lordship’s 
Great Eastern tournament. Helwig scored 
100 straight in a field of more than 250 


entries. At the Ohio state shoot, Helwig | 


scored 92 and won the runner-up title. V.L. 
Snow and H. F. Carson of the Cleveland 
Club won third and fourth respectively. 

A feature attraction of the Ohio State 
Shoot was the Middle-Western States 
team and individual event. C. O. Free, 
1931 Indiana State champion, won Middle- 
Western Individual title with a score of 
97 x 100 on the two-field layout. Much 
credit is due Free who came through in 
masterful style after a hard drive with his 
team mates from Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Courtesy Western Cartridge Co. 
Plans for a skeet trap-house 


This also goes for his buddies, Sully, May, | 
Stumph and Dorr. This aggregation of 
gun pointers scored 217 x 250, to tie with 
the local Cleveland skeet-club team. 
Indianapolis won both the shoot-off and 
Middle-Western team championship. 









gun made. There isn’t a gun 


The Finest Skeet Gun 
Ever Made 
“Tue SPORTSMAN” 





Telling YOU 
About 
Skeet Guns’ 


“I’m telling you—if you want to break skeet tar- 

gets, you need a gun with 
lightning fast. It must get off two shots—‘bam-bam’, 
just like a machine gun and it has got to throw a pattern 
that is fairly wide but even. These are some of the reasons 
why the Remington ‘Sportsman’ Model is the greatest skeet 


perfect balance that swings 


that can touch it for skeet. That’s 


proved every time there’s a shoot where the real class gets together.” 
The man who said this has been at the game since the early days, 


and his scores are the best proof that he can speak with authority. 
The “Sportsman”, in 12, 16, or 20 gauge, three shots, or the Model 
11 which holds five shots, combines all the features he prescribes 


for the skeet gun. 


A 26-inch barrel is usually preferred to give that important light- 


ning swing. Remington’s special 


improved cylinder boring gives an 


open pattern that insures such an even distribution of pellets that 
a bird can’t get through. It opens the pattern sufficiently on the fast 
incomers at short ranges, yet the pattern holds together even for 
the slow shooter who “rides” his target to extreme ranges. Write 
for a descriptive circular, or see the “Sportsman”, or Model 11 at 
your dealer’s. He has them in stock or can get them quickly. Ad- 
dress: Remington Arms Works, 802 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Some Recent Proof of the Pudding 


The greatest event in skeet’s history took place at Lordship, Conn., September 
17, 18 with 125 shooters competing. The Great Eastern Individual Championship 
was won by H. C. Hathaway of Dighton, Mass., with 99 x 100, shooting the 


Remington 16 


auge “Sportsman” and Kleanbore Shur Shot Skeet Loads. 


H.W. Helwig of Youngstown, Ohio, won the National Telegraphic Champion- 
ship with an incredible score that has never been surpassed in competition— 
100 straight. The Houston Skeet Club of Houston, Texas, won the National 
Telegraphic Team Championship (five man teams) all of the team shooting 


Kleanbore Shur Shot Skeet Loads and 60 


guns. The “Sportsman”, the Model 11, 


of the team shooting Remington 
Model 31, and the new Remington Over- 


and-Under were all represented, with Kleanbore Nitro Skeet Loads and 
Kleanbore Shur Shot Skeet Loads widely used. 


SPECIFICATIONS—The “Sportsman” 


The “Sportsman”: Chambered for 2%-inch shells. 
Take down, hammerless, solid breech. 12, 16 and 
20 gauges, 3 shots. Cross bolt safety. 26, 28, 30 or 
32-inch barrel; cylinder, modified or full choke. 
Top of receiver matted and both sides hand- 
somely decorated. American Walnut pistol grip 
stock and fore-end, both finely checkered. Barrel 
and receiver in rich, glossy black finish. Regular 
stock dimensions, 14 inches long, 244 inches drop 
at heel, 154 inches at comb. Weight 20 gauge, 
about 64% pounds; 16 gauge, about 7 pounds; 12 
gauge, about 734 pounds. $53.40 (including tax). 


What About Skeet Loads? 


The shell is as important as the gun in this fas- 
cinating, but exacting sport. Remington was the 
ioneer in the development of skeet loads. Klean- 
re Nitro Skeet Loads werethe firston the market, 
and their superior quality has maintained the lead- 
ership gained by priority. Every box contains six 
scatter loads with which you can smash incomers 
off the end of the muzzle at stations 1,2, 6, 7, and 
8. Kleanbore Shur Shot Skeet Loads have made a 
whirlwind record of championships won. They 
are fast, snappy, dependable, and easy on the 
pocket " 


sigs Remington, 


/ORIGINATORS OF KLEANBORE AMMUNITION 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS. 


ae 


$19 

nd 25c in stamps 
for new Blue Cover 144 page, 
\ profusely illustrated, Ameri- 

can and Imported Arms 
» Catalog. Contains 2000 items, 
described with new prices. 
A. FEF. STOEGER. In« 

America’s Greatest Gun House 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 
THE WELL 


kvown” RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 


An elegant Christmas offering 
packed in holly package, makes 
wonderfully attractive gift. Hand 
cut from old seasoned briar root 
treated to require no breaking in. 
Order early to assure Christmas 
delivery. 


eccurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 

IMPROVES YOUR 

MARKSMANSHIP 


Complete line 
W.ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
cifles and revolvers. 

















junior $10 
Also “ Mark 1” $15 





























PREPAID 





South African BOER Tobacco, per Ib 
IRISH ROLL, per Ib........ eosesrecee 
Imported Peterson & G. B. D. Pip 
Sweet Crop, Murray's Mellow, Bulwark, Honey 
Erinmore, and 55 other Old Country Pipe Tobaccos. 
Send for Catalog 
A.RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-122 | 
18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere Established 1894 
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HUNTING 
CLOTHES 


with the right fit, made to 
stand the gaff, and 


Waterproofed 
by the genuine Duxbak pro- 
cess, without rubber. Get yours 
NOW, in your favorite styles, 
from your favorite dealer. 

UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
812 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 











Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 









F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ideal HandbookNo.30 | 


160 pages of valuable information and 
tables. Fully illustrated. Mid-range and re- 
duced loads not available from loading 
companies described. Data on over 700 
loads. Tools recommended for individuals, 
clubs, armories, police depts. Sent for 50c, 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


$13 to $80 











POCKET PRISM 


BINOCULARS 


Are fast replacing larger types. 3% 
to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
carry everything in glasses, new and | 








used and allow 10 days’ trial. 
7 power 5 oz. vest pocket mon- 
oculars $9.50. 


| 
J. Alden Loring gry Oweco. NY.§ 
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STARTING A 


ANY of our readers would no doubt 

like to start a skeet club if they only 
knew how to go about it. We are con- 
stantly receiving letters asking us for ad- 
vice on this subject. Here is one of them 
and the reply as given by our publisher, 
Mr. Eltinge F. Warner: 


Lake Placid, New York 
June 16, 1932 
Fietp & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in getting men up here, 
the local men, interested in clay-pigeon 
shooting and thereby leading them up to 
skeet. The thing that stands in the way is 
the expense. 

Will you advise me how best to do this 


| and save expense? 


I was recently at a gun club in Long 


| Island where some of the men—one of 
| them shot a straight 25 at skeet—could 
| not afford to shoot more than one string. 


When men who love to shoot cannot spend 


| five or seven dollars for an afternoon's 
| pleasure, we should find some way to 
| make it possible. 


Any advice you can give me will be 
appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
Dr. Albert Martin Judd 


* * * 


Dear Dr. Judd: 

I am glad to have an opportunity to 
reply to your letter of the sixteenth. 

I think you will have to go through the 
same experience I went through at East 
Hampton, Long Island, when we started 
our skeet club. We bought two single traps 
at something like $7.00 apiece. We dug a 
pit at No. 1 trap and a pit at No. 2 trap. 
Then we marked off the different stands 
in accordance with the skeet rules, all of 
which you will see outlined in the book I 
am enclosing. 

Then we took about five or six grain 
sacks and filled them with sand. We 
piled them up in front of the trap to pro- 
tect the man who was pulling and load- 
ing, leaving just enough space so that the 


| trap would spring the target. When the 
| shooter was ready, the man or boy load- 


ing the trap would get down behind the 


SKEET CLUB 


were masons and carpenters, volunteered 
their time and built two towers as nice 
as you would want to see and when we 
got through we had as good a skeet field 
as you will see any place in the country. 


We charged $1.25 a round of twenty- 
five targets. Last year we shot over 
90,000 targets and the difference between 
the cost of the shells and targets made a 
sufficient net profit to pay the interest on 
the loan and with a membership fee of 
$5.00 a year, we gradually paid off the 
principal. 

I have attempted to answer your ques- 
tions as to how to put up a skeet field ina 
community at a small cost, until you have 
created enough interest to stage a real 
skeet shoot. 


HE only other way I know that you 
can keep the cost of skeet shooting 
down is for the members of the club to 
take turns loading the traps, which will 
save the cost of hiring boys for this pur- 
pose; also, have the club buy ammunition 
by the case and the targets in ten- and 
twenty-barrel lots. In this way, you will 
get a discount for quantity. By buying 
your shells and targets on this basis and 
by picking up unbroken targets, of which 
there are usually quite a number, you 
should cut the cost of shooting a string 
of 25 targets down to $1.25, with enough 
profit to gradually pay off your loan. 
The heaviest cost of skeet shooting is 
the cost of shells but I do not see 
how this item can be reduced, particu- 
larly now that the Government has im- 
posed a ten per cent tax. It is true that 
a great many men who shoot complain 
of the cost of shells. However, if the shoot- 
er realized that there are actually 888 
operations necessary to make a shotgun 
shell which is sold to the consumer at the 
amazingly low price of 75c to $1.00 for 
a box of twenty-five, or an average of 3c 
or 4c a shell, depending on the brand or 
load selected, he would appreciate how 
little profit there is for the manufacturer 
in making a shotgun shell, after deducting 
a profit to the jobber or retailer. Com- 
pare this with a lead pencil which costs 
five cents and requires only a few manu- 
facturing operations; or a fountain pen, 





Courtesy Western Cartridge Co. 


The arrangement of trap, targets and pulling lever. Note the pit for trap-boy’s feet 


sacks and pull the trap. All that this set-up 
cost us was the price of the two traps. 
Of course, if you can get the boys togeth- 
er, they can build with a little lumber and 
some tin, a protection that would be much 
better than this crude method of using 
sacks. 

Every Saturday about ten of us went 
over to the skeet field and took turns at 
loading and pulling. The boys became so 
interested in it that they wanted a real 


| skeet shoot. So we went to the bank and 
| borrowed enough money to buy the mate- 


rials, that is, cement, lumber, etc., and a 
real pair of traps. Some of the boys, who 


or a memorandum pad, or a straw hat. 

I wonder if the shooters ever stop to 
compare the cost of shooting—either 
down-the-line or skeet shooting—with the 
cost of golf. Some skeet clubs limit the 
shooting to fifty targets in an afternoon, 
or in other words, $2.50 a week, as most 
clubs shoot only on Sundays. Compare 
this with the cost of playing golf, with 
the cost of caddies alone averaging $1.00 
for eighteen holes; and if you are lucky 
enough to use only one ball at 75c you 
are up to $1.75, without figuring the cost 
of guest fees, membership dues and the 
necessary ‘refreshments, which go with 
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almost every golf match. If you are go- | 


ing to check up on your expense account, 


golf and skeet just aren’t in the same class. | 


1932 


‘Try 


Many golfers wouldn’t dare venture on | 


a public course and even there, I think, 
the cost is comparable. 

Skeet shooting is a very attractive addi- 
tion to any community, particularly a 
community such as Lake Placid. 

If you have any difficulty in carrying 
out the plan I have suggested above, I 


| 





H. C. iiein winner of 2nd annual 
Cape Cod skeet championship. Score, 98 x 
100. He is also Bay State and Great East- 
ern States .410-bore champion and Great 
Eastern States Open-to-all-Bore champion 


imagine you could go to several hotels, 
as a skeet field would be an attractive 
addition to the various sports which their 
guests could enjoy or to the sporting-goods 
stores, which would benefit by a skeet 
field, and collect enough contributions to 


put up a field of this kind without the | 


necessity of borrowing the money. In that 


event, you could, of course, reduce your | 


charge per round. 


There is no possible doubt about the | 


popularity of skeet in any community af- 
ter you once get started. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. F. Warner, Publisher 


TEXAS SKEETER SMASHES 
eieemietes LONG-RUN 
RE 


HILE participating in the Far 

Southwestern States Skeet Tourna- 
ment at El Paso, Texas, Ed Lindsay, pro- 
fessional representative of the Western 
Cartridge Company, scored 218 consecutive | 
hits at skeet targets. Darkness prevented 
Lindsay’s continuing on to still higher 
records for that day. 

On the second day of the event, Lindsay 
continued his run of straight hits to 229 
without a miss. Rules governing long runs 
at skeet do not allow a carry-over of 
targets and Ed’s official record will stand 
at 218 consecutive hits. 

The present amateur long-run record is | 
held jointly by Sam Barcelona of Houston, 
Texas, and Ray Goodwin, Woburn, Mas- 
sachusettts. Both have scored 182 without 
a miss. Lindsay is without question the out- 
standing professional skeeter in the coun- 
try today. His nearest rival is Jim Alston, 
Remington pro from Houston, Texas. 

Note: Lindsay’s record score will be 
listed as a professional performance and 
will not affect present amateur records. | 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 





your hand and eye 
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A*™ OVER the country new fans 
join the ranks of Skeet shooters. 
'Beginners. Seasoned marksmen. 
— Trapshooters. Young and 
0 

Many shoot SKEET for the 
competitive fun of it. Others like it 
because it is a tonic to the nerves. 
All agree it is the finest sport yet 
devised for practice in field shooting. 

At SKEET, you shoot from many 
different angles. The “birds” skim 
swiftly across, singly or in pairs, 








Skeet Shooting on the grounds of the Country Club of Detroit, Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


Thousands of shooters call it 
“the greatest sport in America!” 


toward you or away from you. It 
is a genuine satisfaction to master 
the varying shots and build up a 
good score! 

Learn ali about this newest sport 
—SKEET. Send the coupon below 
and we will mail to you, without 
charge, the Skeet Handbook which 
tells you about the game. If there 
is no Skeet Club near you and you 
are interested in building a Skeet 
field, write us and attach your letter 
to the coupon. 





E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Please send me a copy of the Skeet Handbook. 
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when stored inf 
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HOPPE’S 
GUN CLEANING 
PACK 


Contains 
Bottle Hoppe’s No. 9; Can Hoppe’s Lu- 
bricating Oil; Tube Hoppe’ s Gun Grease ; 
Gun Cleaning Patches, and Gun Clean- 
ing Guide. 


One Dollar at all Dealers 


We will gladly mail our Gun Cleaning 
Guide FREE to any address. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE GROUSE 
(Continued from page 35) 


“I’m glad you're you,” he called, turned 
his back to me and killed the bird after 
it had gone over his head. 

That hundredth part of a second in 
which to make sure you are sure is an 
advantage at times. 

Just now a picture came to me, clear 
and distinct. I could see a gray-clad octo- 
genarian, standing with his back to a gray 
sand pile that overlooked a marsh where 
plovers and yellowlegs often fed. His 
trembling old knees were sprung with 
the weight of his body and the weary 
years. He had placed the butt of his gun 
in the sand before him, crossed his gnarled 
old hands over the muzzle and rested his 
wish-bone heavily upon them. The gun 
was a double-barreled 10-gauge. I knew 
a 10-gauge in those days as far.as I could 
see one, and I was curious. Circling 
warily about him, my fascinated eyes at 
last found what they were seeking. I ap- 
proached him. 

“Didja know that was cocked, mister?” 
I asked in an awed whisper. 

“I allus keep it that way, sonny,” he 
said. 

I left him standing there, and what was 
his ultimate fate I do not know. A few 
days later I passed by the spot, but he was 
gone. Whether a hammer had slipped and 
he had been blown bodily from this mun- 
dane sphere or whether a sudden gust of 
wind had tipped that devilish tripod into 
the Atlantic Ocean I have never learned. 
One other thing I remember about it. I 
was just a kid then, but I remember that 
I was old enough to know better than to 
do a thing like that. 

Any gun is dangerous, but a hammer 
gun is doubly so, for men will never learn 
not to drag a gun from a boat or a car or 
through a fence by the muzzle. Just so 
long as they do that, the undertakers will 
continue to buy expensive automobiles. 
Carelessness causes about 90 per cent of 
the accidents. Of the remaining 10 per 
cent, the majority are caused by careless- 
ness, 

Just recently an acquaintance asked, 
“Did you ever count the cost of your 
hunting? Of the time you have lost and 


>” 


the money you have spent? 


REPLIED that I had never lost a 

moment’s time in hunting; that I 
counted only that time lost which I spent 
in working. 

This acquaintance is the type of in- 
dividual who thinks every argument is 
won by the person who shouts the loud- 
est; so, after he had become sufficiently 
out of breath to sit quietly and listen for 
a moment, I told him the truth, some- 
what along these lines. 

“You,” I said, “have tended strictly to 
business for more than twenty-five years. 
Sick or well, winter and summer, through 
storm and shine, you have missed hardly 
a day. You have saved money, a lot of 
money—more money than I shall even 
dream of having. I hope you enjoy it, for 
you have paid a high price for it—a 
mighty high price. You think those days 
and months and years I have spent afield 
were wasted? Do you know that, if such a 
thing were possible, I would not trade 
even the memory of those glorious days 
for all the money you will ever possess?” 

He told me the exact kind of a fool I 
was and seemed offended because I had 
told him the simple truth. And it was the 
truth. 

Can memories be measured with gold? 
If so, then I am rich indeed. Who can 
value in gold the worth of the memory 
of that first grouse, of that first double, 
or of the day when those five birds got up 
from a brush pile, one after the other, 
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and I, armed with a pump gun, missed 
them all? There are thousands of in- 
cidents stored in the safe-deposit box of 
my memory, and each has its coupon of 
happiness and health attached. 

How they come trooping back, those 
memories, undimmed by the passage of 
time! Was it yesterday that little Gyp 
went off the high bank after a crippled 
grouse, when the river was in flood, and, 
all unmindful of our cries to come back, 
swam out into the full force of the cur- 
rent? Then down through the white water 
he went, rolling over and over, now lost 
to view, now emerging for a moment and 
still fighting valiantly. Was it yesterday 
that I waded into the backwash at the 
foot of the rapids and gathered him in 
my arms, half-drowned but with the bird 
still in his mouth? 

No, that was not yesterday, for faithful 
little Gyp has been sleeping on the sunny 
bank below the old willow for more than 
twenty years. 

Was it yesterday that Vaughn’s pointer 
went down the river and out over the bar, 





HE Old Warden knows ev- 

erything. A lifetime in the 
woods has taught him things not 
found in books. Sportsmen who 
know him consider his word law. 
Harold Titus will give the old 
fellow’s views on many important 
subjects to the readers of Field 
& Stream. “THE OLD WAR- 
DEN ON GROUSE?” will be the 
first of this series and will appear 
in the January issue. 











into the storm-tossed Atlantic, eae a 
crippled sheldrake? I remember how we 
watched him from the shore until his 
bobbing head was a mere speck in the dis- 
tance and at last disappeared. Then, be- 
cause the wind and tide had carried him 
to the east, we went two miles up the river 
to the bridge, crossed it and came back 
to the beach again on the other side of the 
river, hoping against hope that we might 
at least find his body. 

I remember how, as we stood gazing 
out over that welter of wind-driven water, 
Vaughn’s sudden, exultant shout rang out. 
“By God! There’s my dog!” 

And there he was, fighting through the 
breakers with the sheldrake, still alive, in 
his mouth. 

No, that was not yesterday, for I have 
not seen Vaughn for more than twenty- 
five years. 

Phantom days. How vividly I recall 
them! Hundreds and hundreds of days 
and thousands upon thousands of differ- 
ent scenes over many hundreds of square 
miles. Would I trade those memories for 
money? Would I? 

But of all those golden days I can so 
readily recall, there are two which stand 
apart in my memory 

The first was the fm before the Thanks- 
giving holiday, several years ago. We had 
decided that this should be the last day of 
the season for us, as other interests would 
claim us after the morrow. With a fresh 
dog we motored to a distant cover where 
we knew there were plenty of birds. 

Arriving there, we found both the dog 
and birds extremely wild. We had a few 
points, but the birds got up out of range. 
By lunch time we were so completely de- 
moralized that when at last the dog did 
steady down and point staunchly a pair of 
grouse that rose at my very feet, I missed 
cleanly. Disgusted with ourselves, the dog, 
the birds and the world in general, we 
decided to shake the dust of that cover 
from our feet, nevermore to return—until 
next year. 


We ate our lunch, drove to a cover 
some five miles distant and sent the dog 
in. A few minutes later he came to a 
beautiful point. Two grouse got up, break- 
ing nicely for me, and I killed them both. 
Shortly after that a bird swung in front 
of Gene, and he killed her. We went up 
one side of the cover and down the other. 
The dog gave us seven nice points; we 
flushed eight birds and bagged them all 
with eight shells. 

On the long way home we were dis- 
cussing the events of the day. Gene re- 
marked that it was just too bad to finish 
the season in that manner; that we should 
be permitted to shoot until one of us 
missed. Before reaching home we planned 
to start early the next morning and go 
to a cut-off near by where the grouse were 
feeding and shoot until one of us failed to 
bag his bird. 

We were off at sunrise, and a half hour 
later the dog was on point. A grouse got 
up, and Gene, shooting directly into the 
sun, brought it down. Working down 
through a draw, we swung about and 
came back across a broad flat. The sky 
was cloudless, and a light, cool, west wind 
had sprung up which, combined with the 
sun at our backs, set every nerve atingle. 

The dog roaded over in front of me, 
doubled up like a jack-knife and stopped. 
It was an ideal spot—nothing but brush 
and tangled vines underfoot, and not a 
bush or tree within two hundred yards. 
I grinned and stepped ahead of the dog. 

Whir-r-r-r! 

A bird got up beside me, just clearing 
the tops of the brush piles and going like 
a bullet for cover. I killed her cleanly 
and ordered the dog to fetch. He went a 
few feet ahead—and stopped. Slipping in 
another shell, I stepped before him once 
more. 

Whir-r-r-r! 

An old cock grouse hammered up into 
the wind, straight ahead and close, just 
where I like them. I looked over the bar- 
rel, and such was his angle of ascent that 
I could see each feather on his back, his 
wings and his wide-spreading tail. 

I pulled the trigger. A puff of feathers 
snapped from him and floated down in 
the breeze ; the wings momentarily ceased 
to beat as he hung suspended and trem- 
bling in the air. Then, in that instant when 
I looked for him to collapse, he righted 
himself and with a wild flutter of wings 
banked sharply to the right. Instantly I 
gave him the other barrel, and again the 
feathers zipped from him as he hung up 
for a moment. Again he righted himself, 
swung a little more to the right—and 
there was good old Gene with his pump. 

Bang! 

A puff of feathers. 

Bang! 

More feathers. 

Bang! 

Wing feathers, tail feathers, all kinds 
of feathers came floating down, but the 
grouse went on and on, down the whole 
length of the cut-off and into the woods, 
three hundred yards away, 


ENE scratched his head bewilderedly. 
“Well, I'll be —!” he said. “I guess 
we missed that one, didn’t we?” 

We went down to where the bird had 
entered the woods. The dog made a short 
cast and winded game. He worked in, 
pointed, worked in again and pointed 
staunchly near an old pine. We went in 
cautiously, prepared to lay down another 
barrage, but our caution was unnecessary. 
The valiant old fellow lay dead at the 
base of the pine. 

Memories, memories—how they come 
trooping back! Countless incidents that 
rise, unbidden, within me and make ¢ 
every day afield a hallowed memo 
have had many hobbies and ridden Se 
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hard, but grouse shooting is the only one 
that still holds all the old fascination. For 
me there is no other sport that approaches 
it. I have looked over a gun barrel at 
every variety of New England game. I 
have fought it out with the lordly salmon 
on light tackle and met the bass that was 
my master. I have been thrilled, excited, 
entranced by these experiences, but my 
heart has never given the exotic flip-flop 
that it does when I hear the “whir-r-r-r” 
of that thunderbolt of the woods. 

“God save the King!” That’s O. K. with 
me, but while He is doing so may I ask, 
with all humility and in all reverence, that 
He do not forget his majesty the grouse. 

Tue Enp 


A BURNING SHAME! 
(Continued from page 38) 


formed by rotting vegetation, which is so 
important to the forest. This material, 
aside from its importance as a natural 
sponge to control water flow, has a fertil- 
izer value of $15 to $25 an acre. 

Then there is the destruction of young 
trees, which were destined to form the 
forests of tomorrow. Experiments have 
shown that a burned sapling—even if it is 
not killed—cannot come back to its 
original vigor for many years. Its growth 
is retarded, and when it begins again it is 
an inferior tree. 

When the larger trees are burned only 
slightly about the base, those scorched 
areas will be weak and the bark broken. 
The ever-present destroying fungi of the 
woods will enter and live on the sap and 
juices of the tree, and eventually cause a 
rotten place in the trunk, The destruction 
of the tree is inevitable years after the 
fire, but caused directly by it nevertheless. 

Many such fires are comparatively small 
in extent and often occur in tiny forests— 
as small, indeed, as the average farmer’s 
wood-lot, which may be not more than a 
few acres in extent. But they are impor- 
tant, for there are 150,000,000 acres of 
such small wood-lots in the country and 
they encompass about one-third of our 
available timber ! 

A fisherman who discards a cigarette 
along a local trout stream is as culpable 
as the urban “ain’t nature grand” fellow 
who neglects a burning camp fire before 
leaving the woods. He is contributing to 
the grand total of destruction. It seems 
tragic that it takes a million-dollar fire 
in a National Forest to awaken the in- 
terest of the public, when a hundred small 
brush fires might create far more, though 
less spectacular, damage. 

These small fires destroy valuable graz- 
ing lands, even if they do no other ap- 
parent damage. The good grasses are often 
killed by the burning, and farmers who 
burn their wood-lots purposely to “green 
up” the new grass are really encouraging 
the growth of weeds and grasses which 
have little feeding value and driving out 
the very grasses they need. 

Now, from the purely selfish view-point 
of the sportsman, what of the destruction 
of game birds and animals by forest fires? 

For years it was felt that this question 
was not particularly important; that 
animals and birds would be driven before 
the fire and leave the region, but that they 
would not be destroyed. That theory is 
exploded. The animals and birds are de- 
stroyed. Every forest fire kills hundreds 
of birds and animals as well as fish. It is 
true that many do leave the region, but 
they do not return until conditions are 
again to their liking, which may be years 
later—if ever. 

Ground-nesting birds suffer most. Many 
fires occur during the nesting season, and 
few hen birds will abandon their nests 
once the eggs have been laid. They re- 


main in the face of the encroaching flames 
to protect their embryonic young and per- 
ish miserably with them. 

Tree-nesting birds suffer as well, for 
the flames which lick up the branches and 
trunks of the trees destroy their nests as 
thoroughly as those of the ground-nesting 
birds. The smoke and burning embers 
confuse those birds which are not nesting, 
and many of them fly into the approach- 
ing flames. Too many unfortunate birds 
have been found after forest fires have 
swept a section of the woods to question 
whether this is so. 

Animals suffer as much as birds. Usu- 
ally, they will run before the fire, but 
many become terror-stricken and con- 
fused, and cannot escape the flames. 
Mature animals refuse to leave their 
young, and so perish with them. 

Natural food and shelter are destroyed. 
Sport is automatically eliminated in the 
region. Fishing is no longer available be- 
cause of the destruction of the streams. 
Clear streams, kept clear and fairly constant 
in their flow, become little more than 
muddy gullies that run bank-full during 
rains and trickle weakly at other times. 

Forest fires turn lovely areas into ugly, 
blackened abominations which are monu- 
ments—too often—to the carelessness or 
indifference or ignorance of people who 
need to be educated to the necessity of ex- 
ercising both common sense and the prin- 
ciples of common decency. 


SPARE THE ROD 
(Continued from page 18) 


turn out to be the conqueror of Old 
Number Ten? I could see myself coming 
home with that fish on a willow fork, his 
dragging tail covered with dust. And I 
could see Mother waiting in the doorway, 
her eyes round as saucers. 

A boy thinks in terms of the accom- 
plished fact. What he visions he tries. 

“That’s right where I’m goin’ now,” 
I told Tubby, with sudden resolution. 
“Tracy’s Pond hasn't got anything in it but 
little ones.” Suiting action to words, I left 
the road and climbed through the fence. 

“You'd better stay away from there,” 
Tubby called after me. “You know how 
the two Wilson boys got drownded up 
there, and you know that Sutter’s Mill is 
haunted, too. ’Sides, you can’t catch a 
river bass with that thing.” 

“Wait and see,” I answered, and struck 
off across the fields toward the Clear- 
water. 

I whistled as I went, not only because 
I could see myself as the piscatorial genius 
of the countryside, but because it took 
some courage to face the deep glooms of 
Hole Number Ten and the utter solitude 
of Sutter’s Mill. It was a lonely piece of 
river, made doubly so to a boy by the 
many ghost stories that had been fastened 
upon the old mill. The place had the proper 
atmosphere for such stories. The pool was 
perpetually shaded by thick-bodied trees 
that slanted toward midstream, and the 
old mill was a drab, weather-beaten relic 
of forgotten yesterdays. In the dusk of 
late evenings the poorest imagination 
could people it with ghosts and hobgoblins. 
Certainly the cry of the littie blue heron 
was more eerie there than elsewhere; the 
crows cawed more dolorously; the king- 
fisher rattled with alarming suddenness, 
and the river constantly scolded the boul- 
ders that sought to stay its progress. One 
sensed that the wildest cry for help would 
bring nothing but the mocking echo. 

As I neared the pool I began to wish 
that I had been less bold; I lost the vision 
of a small boy turning into his yard with 
a very large fish. I even began to feel that 
the sunlit shores of Tracy’s Pond would 
be an excellent place to be. 
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Here’s the way to bring 
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At the moment when a waning courage 
was about to collapse under the onslaughts 
of a too vivid imagination I saw a bass 
chase a minnow into the shallow water 
at the far side of the pool. He stirred up 
a great fuss—and he stirred up my cour- 
age. My mind suddenly focused upon one 
thought: if I could take a bass from the 
Clearwater, it would go a long way to- 
ward proving that I was qualified to be- 
come a companion of Uncle Ebner. 

The ghost stories, the loneliness of the 
spot, the treachery of the slick rocks in 
the rapids—all these things were lost sight 
of as my clumsy hands began the slow 
task of setting up my tackle. In my ex- 
cited haste I failed to line up the guides, 
and in threading the line I missed the 
lower guide in the tip joint. The stout 
leaders with which Uncle Ebner had 
armed me were soaking in my box; so I 
suffered no delay on that score. 


S I finished bending on a cork-bodied, 
mallard-wing bug the bass made an- 
other food-getting foray into the shallows 
at the far side of the pool. To reach him 
with my short casts I must wade the 
rapids at the head of the pool. In that day 
a country boy was always equipped for 
wading. Nature had provided me with a 
waterproof covering, and I was not afraid 
of getting the outside of it wet. 

Boldly I advanced to midstream, feel- 
ing my way along with calloused feet that 
had grip in them. At midstream the water 
climbed to my waist, and the current was 
too strong for me to make any further 
advance. Just below me a boulder lifted 
a smooth, round head above the water, 
and I decided to make my way there, 
where I could brace myself against the 
rock while casting. I found it more diffi- 
cult to keep my feet when moving with 
the current. I did not realize that Touts 
never regain the steps that I took; I 
had something to learn about the irresisti- 
ble force of rushing water. 

But I reached the boulder, braced my- 
self against it, and began getting out line. 
I was tremendously excited, and things 
did not go well. I carried the rod. tip 
back too far, and the bug fell in the water 
on the back cast. The current carried it 
swiftly toward me; and when I started 
the forward cast, the line fell down around 
my ears, with the result that the bug was 
washed between my legs, where, running 
true to form, it hooked the turned-up roll 
of an overall leg. It was quite madden- 
ing, and as I struggled with it I had the 
feeling that a dozen club members were 
concealed along the bank, chuckling at my 
clumsiness. 

At last I was ready for another try, 
but I had not the skill to handle a line 
long enough to reach the quiet eddy at 
the foot of the rapids. I was many feet 
short, despite my greatest efforts. Then 
a simple expedient occurred to me: I 
would simply cast as far as I could, then 
pay out line and let the current carry the 
floating bug into the pool. By manipu- 
lating the rod I could guide the bug over 
into the eddy where the bass had risen. 

It worked. The current caught the line 
and submerged the bug. When it re- 
appeared, it was floating tranquilly at the 
edge of the eddy. But only for a moment. 
A huge, shining, black something arched 
through the air and smashed down on 
that peaceful bug. This was followed by 
a sudden, startling, kingfisher-like rattle 
as my reel took up its noisy scolding. The 
line was cutting a beautiful wake toward 
the center of the pool, and I was doing 
nothing but trying to recover from a 
shock as severe as it. was new. Every 
nerve and muscle in my body had been 
stricken by a sudden paralysis. 

I never struck that bass. He had attend- 
ed’ to that when he smashed down on the 
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bug. Not until he was midway the pool 
did it occur to me to lift my rod. When 
I did so, it took on an arc that would have 
agonized the heart of an experienced 
angler. It checked the outward rush of 
the bass, whereupon he substituted aerial 
flight. Never before had I seen anything 
like him, and never since has his like 
struck a fly of mine. At sight of him my 
heart became a stone in my throat; my 
body tingled as goose flesh popped out on. 
it. I was fast into Old Number Ten! 

That realization made me sharply con- 
scious of my youth and want of skill. How 
I longed for Uncle Ebner! Gladly would 
I have turned over to him rod, fish and 
all. Possession had the call. I wanted that 
fish—and never mind whose hand admin- 
istered the defeat. 

Following the leap, the bass rushed 
toward me. I tried frantically to take up 
line, but I was not fast enough. To remedy 
the increasing evil I carried my rod up 
and back until it stood straight above me. 
It was a moment of high danger, and in 
that moment I heard a voice call out: 

“Ware the rod, old fellow! Watch the 
rod!” 

A quick, sidelong glance. There, on the 
north bank, stood Uncle Ebner. I do not 
know how long he had been watching me, 
but he offered not a word until I was in 
need of it. Either he spoke too late, or I 
was slow in lowering the rod. 

I will always think that Old Number 
Ten knew that a mistake had been made. 
At any rate, he made a sudden backward 





“YWVILL a grizzly bear charge 
a man without provoca- 
tion?” is a question never satis- 
factorily answered. Read “YES, 
THEY WILL,” by Walter Fin- 
ton, in January. An old she bear 
charged Dr. Finton, and he threw 
his hat in her face. Then what 
do you think happened? 











leap and sped away. The rod, at the per- 
pendicular, could not stand the strain. I 
heard something snap, and instantly the 
rod had a club-like feel in my hand. Then 
my agonized eyes saw the tip slide along 
the line until it reached the water. 

A broken rod tip! My rod! The rod 
that had killed salmon on the Miramichi, 
that had landed grand fish in grand waters 
all over America! And all because I, as 
a blundering fool, had lacked the good 
sense to know that Uncle Ebner had 
realized the limit of my ability when he 
assigned me to an apprenticeship on 
Tracy’s Pond. 

It is useless to describe my emotions to 
any save that man who, as a boy, had a 
like experience. He knows—and he alone 
understands. 

Like a calm voice speaking in the fury 
of a storm I heard Uncle Ebner call out: 
“Steady, old fellow! Lower the rod and 
give him line. He’s well hooked, and the 
stream is clear of logs. You'll get him 
yet.” 

From the black, bottomless well of grief 
and despair I called back: “Come quick, 
Uncle Ebner! Come take him! I—I 
can’t—” 

“Of course you can! Keep the line taut 
—no more, There’s plenty of room.” 

I don’t know how it was done. Some 
men have a genius for remembering the 
details of a glorious battle. I have known 
raconteurs who could make you feel the 
quivering rod, make you see its graceful 
arc, make you hear the singing reel. But 
there was no graceful arc in mine. There 
was no singing reel, for I gave the line 
through my hand, grudgingly. I had been 
armed with a leader that would hold a 


salmon, and I fought every advance. But 
for that stout leader I would have only a 
broken rod to remember, As it is, I have 
a compensating victory to report. 

I know not how long the battle waged, 
but I do know that my arms ached and 
that my nerves were on fire. Through 
tear-dimmed eyes I saw Uncle Ebner 
knee-deep in the pool, his net ready for 
the perfect stroke if I could command the 
strength to lead that exhausted but heavy 
fish within reach of the net. Somehow it 
was accomplished, and in that moment 
when the stroke was made all my strength 
went out from me. I clung to my rock, 
knowing that I could not force my way to 
shore against the current. My teeth bit 
into my lips, trying to shut off the flood of 
tears. 

Presently Uncle Ebner was at my side, 
giving me a steadying hand as I floundered 
shoreward. Again I heard the calm voice: 
“It’s all right, old fellow. Just a rod tip. 
That’s nothing. It happens to the best of 
anglers—young and old, I dare say the 
rod was brittle.” 

“But—but it’s ruined!” I wailed. “I— 
I’ll never go fishing again.” 

“Um-m,” Uncle Ebner mused as we 
reached the shore. “He says he'll never 
go fishing again. Why, just look at this.” 
He pointed to the huge bass, glistening 
wet in the meshes of the net. “Wouldn't 
you trade a rod tip for Old Number Ten? 
I would—any day!” 

It is a great moment when one sees the 
fulfillment of a dream, especially when 
that fulfillment has cost heartache and 
sorrow. That moment came for me when, 
calmed by many reassurances, I turned 
into our yard carrying Old Number Ten. 
True to the vision, his dragging tail was 
covered with the dust of a woodland trail. 
Truer still, Mother was waiting on the 
front porch. But there was something in 
her eye which told me that in her sight 
I was no hero, and I could see that she 
was very haughty toward Uncle Ebner. 

“Young man,” she began, “didn’t I tell 
you to get in the wood and water before 
you left? Now march yourself right out 
to the smoke-house. I'll attend to you in 
a minute.” 

“Now, Mary—” Uncle Ebner tried con- 
ciliation, but Mother halted him. 

“Ebner, you will favor me by keeping 
out of this—and perhaps spare your own 
feelings. I intend to make use of that old 
proverb you quoted so glibly: ‘Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.’ In this case, how- 
ever, it will have its original meaning. 
Now, young man, you march!” 

Uncle Ebner stooped over to relieve me 
of the bass, and as he did so he spoke 
words intended for my ears only. 

“We always have to pay for our sport,” 
he said. “Go ahead and take it like a stout 
fellow. Half of it will be my licking, but 
I’ll square it up with you. In a day or 
two I'll take you over on the Clearwater 
to try one of those new, strong rods of 
mine.” 

I wish my Uncle Ebner could have been 
more than one person. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


of about four miles to a place called 
Bridge Haven. This is not far from the 
new Russian River bridge. 

When we reached this part of the river, 
there were already five other fishermen 
on the beach. We inquired as to their luck 
and learned that there had been but one 
fish caught so far that morning—a striper 
weighing approximately twenty pounds. 
This didn’t sound very encouraging. 

However, I lost no time in reassembling 
my tackle, ‘and put a sardine on for bait. 
I took my position on the beach, between 
two other fishermen, and cast out about 
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fifty feet of line. As the bait hit the water 
I reeled in the slack line, and no sooner 
had I done this than I felt a strike. I 
allowed the fish to tug away for a moment 
or two before I set the hook. I guess I 
sank the hook good and proper—and the 
battle was on. 

I thought at first that the fish was a 
small one; but when he started off on a 
mad dash down the stream, I changed my 
mind. His first run took out almost every 
inch of line off the spool of my reel— 
about 150 yards—so I started running 
along the beach after the fish, thereby 
getting back quite a few feet of the line 
that I had lost. By the time I reached the 
end of the beach, I had about twenty yards 
of line to the good, but my fish was still 
going strong. Things were not looking any 
too encouraging. 

I put on as much pressure as I thought 
the line would stand. This move on my 
part apparently made the fish come to the 
top of the water, after what was the long- 
est run of the entire scrap. 

Then I began pumping and reeling in 
slowly and cautiously—gaining a little 
line and sometimes losing a little—until 
I had the fish within about twenty feet 
of the beach. At this point, however, he 
made another and final dash for freedom, 
but it didn’t amount to very much. I soon 
had him in check again, and before long 
I brought him on the beach. What a fish! 
He was even bigger than I had promised 
myself. 

Unfortunately, we had no means of 
weighing the fish until we reached home, 
fully two hours later. Then we found that 
he tipped the scales at exactly forty 
pounds. He measured 47 inches in length 
and 26 inches in girth. 

My tackle consisted of a Montague rod, 
a Pflueger reel and a Joe Jefferson line. 


CURIOUS COMRADES 
(Continued from page 31) 


example could still not overcome their 
voracity. They had only to wait to insure 
safety, but that they could not do. The 
great head half raised itself to watch them, 
the lips drew back in a menacing snarl 
exposing broken yellow fangs, and the 
gaunt frame struggled convulsively to 
rise. But the effort was vain. 

For an instant the hyenas watched the 
pitiful and unsuccessful attempt, poised 
for instant flight. But as the shaggy head 
sank back with a groan they rushed in. A 
quick snap of fangs, a swift backward 
spring, and the unsavory brutes stood with 
bleeding flesh in their iron jaws, torn from 
two red gashes in the fallen monarch’s 
quarters. 

At the victim’s harsh roar of pain and 
rage we decided on action. Taking one 
each, we dropped the two scavengers in 
their tracks, and with a second bullet 
stilled the quiverings of what had been a 
royal beast. We had discovered the rea- 
son of the old fellow’s strange company 
of the past week, and that it was none 
of his choosing. We even forgave him his 
man-hunt under the circumstances. 

I believe it was F. St. Mars who in a 
story gave the lion the power of speech. 
In that story the big cat expressed to his 
mate his detestation of the hyena, point- 
ing out to her that one day the brutes 
would feed upon him and her. A far- 
fetched story it seemed, for I believe that 
in her wisdom nature has denied pre- 
vision to animals. 

Yet I have since thought that if a lion 
had chanced upon the scene that morn- 
ing and had seen the hy enas’ attack upon 
one of his kind, some impression must 
have remained with him and hatred be- 
come deep-rooted. It is the lack of sym- 
pathy which induces all animals to drive 
away their sick or decrepit fellows and 
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renders such tragedies inevitable. Were 
they allowed to die with the herd or troop, 
such attack by the lesser carnivores would 
be impossible. 

In these two instances the association 
was a parasitic one. In that which follows | 
the association was one of comradeship, | 
and still more singular. It was that of an 
“old man” baboon who for some inex- 
plicable reason had attached himself to a 
herd of six elephant bulls. He acted for 
the troop as a very efficient sentry, and 
they returned his services by transport- 
ing him over the many miles they covered 
daily between feeding grounds. 


UCH an ‘association seems more pecu- 

liar by reason of the following facts. 
The baboon is one of the few animals 
whom age never makes outcast. These ani- 
mals are almost human in the care they 
take of sick or wounded members of the 
troop. Although with age the baboon prob- 
ably has to forego his authority as leader 
and abstain from interference with the 
harem, he is generally able to end his life 
with his fellows. 

There were considerable changes .~ 
old fellow had to make in his habits, 
order to roam with the elephants. Eebane 
generally drink at least twice a day and 
for that reason seldom go'very far from 
water. Elephants drink once daily if water 
is available, but in dry districts often go 
two days without a drink and then cover 
sixty miles or more to get one. And in 
such dry districts they favor thorn-bush 
country a good deal, which could hardly 
be appreciated by the thin-skinned baboon, 
however much he might enjoy the greater 
variety of food. 

In this district on the lower Zambesi, 
however, water was plentiful in numer- 
ous pans and small streams. There was 
thorn-bush in places, but much fine forest 
country too. And I have found that where 
hunting is seldom indulged in the ele- 
phants prefer the forest country. They 
seem to regard the more open thorn coun- 
try, which makes pursuit more difficult, 
as a refuge from foes. Here in the Tete 
district of Portuguese East Africa there 
was little big-game hunting at the time, 
and no doubt the elephants spent most of 
their time in the forest. 

But even so, the main advantage to the 
baboon would ‘be merely a wider range of 
feeding grounds than he could compass 
with his own powers of locomotion, and 
for that he had to forego the society of his 
kind. No small sacrifice when one re- 
members his gregariou$ nature. I would 
give much to know how the original asso- 
ciation was formed. But that being impos- 
sible, I have concluded that animals, like 
men, produce here and there, at long in- 
tervals perhaps, individuals that are 
“eccentrics” and delight in departing from 
all established custom. Just the same, I 
am very glad, from the hunter’s view- 
point, that such associations are uncom- 
mon. For if my experience with this one 
was anything to go by, the combination 
is one dangerous to success, and some- 
times to life as well. 

That the singularity impressed the na- 
tives was apparent in the fact that they 
attributed it to supernatural causes. And 
for that reason I became aware of it only 
by accident. Natives always fear the un- 
known, and knowing the white man’s 
skepticism of their explanations they are 
chary of discussing with him anything 
abnormal. 

The late Piet Lamprecht and myself had 
been hunting elephants on the lower 
Zambesi, in Portuguese territory, for some 
time before we came on the trail of this 
particular troop. Although licenses were 
cheaper than in British territory, we had 
not done too well, as ivory was small and 
scarcely worth shooting in some cases. So 
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Here’s a gift that won’t stay under the 
Christmas tree! So useful it will be put 
right to work on Christmas morning! 

Closets, garages, cabins, tents — out- 
of-the-way corners around the house that 
need a light but aren’t wired—are perfect 
places for Eveready Wallites. Power is 
supplied by two ten-cent, long-life Ever- 
eady Flashlight Batteries that fit inside 
each light, out of sight. 

The model illustrated is newly de- 
signed for greater beauty and brighter 
light. (Twice as powerful as the original 
Wallite!) All leading stores have this 
new model. Only $1.25, without batteries. 

Another new Wallite uses three ten- 
cent batteries — four times as bright as 
the original Wallite! It has an automatic 
switch that keeps the light 
on for a fixed time — then 
automatically shuts off! No 
danger of wasting batteries, 
if you forget the light. Un- 
interrupted illumination is 
possible too. This new, 
three-cell Wallite is only 
$1.75, without batteries. 


EVEREADY 


WIRELESS- 
ELECTRIC 


LIGHT 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 





The longest-lasting batteries 

that modern science can make 

—Evereadys! Only 10¢. For 

Candles, Wallites, and Flash- 

lights. Put them in the Christ- 
mas stockings! 
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. And it ain't the guns, except here and 
there where a covey's got just one little 
island of home in a big swipe of unfriend- 
ly country and some rascal makes it a busi- 
ness to clean ‘em out. Take up above, for 
instance, where there’s still timber and 
lots of it. There’s whole townships up yon- 
der where year after year no gun is ever 
even aimed at a bird. Yet they went worse 
than ours did. Along about '26 they started 
to go this last time; and s’ help me, you 
would walk and drive for days, some parts, 
without seeing even a sign of one. Last 
summer I was up above with the Chief for 
a week, and there were birds galore. What 
makes ’em get down so low every now and 
then is somethin’ nobody knows. My guess, 
though—”’ 


Harold Titus is going to give us the Old 
Warden’s views on many subjects important 
to Field & Stream readers. A lifetime in the 
woods has taught the Warden to know all 
species of game—their trails and habits and 
how to hunt them. You can’t afford to miss 
one of this series—this first one you'll find 


in the JANUARY issue of 


seld ¢ 
tream 


It’s an all ’round issue packed from cover 
to cover with interest for every sportsman 
both in the regular departments and in the 
dozen stories and articles among which 
you are sure to want to read 





Snakes by Dovetas D. H. Marcu 


Poisonous American Snakes and how to pro- 
tect yourself from them and the consequences 
of their bites, written from a lifetime of inti- 
mate knowledge. 





Lost Bayou Lagoon 
by A. R. Bevertey-Gippincs 
A_ duck hunting story that’s the next best 
thing to being there. 
Hunting Among the Head-Hunters 
by May.-Gen. Paut B. Matone, U.S.A. 


Deer hunting with companions who consider the 
human head the ultimate in hunting trophies. 


Yes They Will 


by Water Finton 


Grizzly bears and plenty of action im an an- 
swer to how dangerous a grizzly is to man. 


Hard Luck Hunting Trails 
by W. S. CHapwick 


Big game hunting in Africa is even more ex- 
citing when luck sides with the game. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 
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when we came on the spoor of six big 
bulls one afternoon, we at once sent for 
the head guide and demanded to know 
why he had not mentioned this troop to 
us. He was supposed to know all the 
herds in the district, and we had left him 
in no doubt that it was only the big bulls 
that interested us. 

He admitted that he had known of this 
herd, but that he had been afraid to fol- 
low it and therefore had not mentioned its 
existence. He said he was sorry we had 
now chanced on the spoor. Aiter some 
keen questioning he informed us that this 
was a troop which no natives liked to fol- 
low, as they were killers which had de- 
stroyed several natives. He said the troop 
was guarded by an old baboon which was 
really the spirit of old Sanyati—a long- 
dead chief and once-famous hunter. Na- 
tives were convinced that while the 
baboon accompanied its wanderings no 
hunter who followed it would have luck 
with this troop. 

This made us keener than ever, and 
laughing at his fears we determined to 
carry on. But we had to promise the whole 
gang an extra blanket each before they 
would agree to accompany us. 

We slept. on the spoor that night and 
the next, but on the afternoon of the 
third day we sighted the herd scattered 
beneath the trees asleep. They occupied a 
thirty-yard circle, and there was no sign 
of the baboon. We felt assured that the 
story was a myth, and leaving the boys 
where they were we crept past the troop, 
selected two bulls, and started to approach 
them up-wind. We were almost within 
shot when, above the stomach rumblings 
of the beasts, rose the harsh bark of a 
baboon. From among the leaves of the top 
branches of the tree under which my bull 
stood appeared the face of the “old man.” 

With booming trumpet notes the troop 
started away, and as my animal moved I 
gave him a despairing shot in the quarters 
in hopes of crippling him. At the same 
moment the baboon dropped on the beast’s 
shoulders before my amazed eyes, and 
clung there chattering and gibbering with 
rage. Then, as another bull passed in full 
career, he made a flying leap and ex- 
changed steeds. 

As the herd swept away we heard a 
scream. Racing toward the natives, we 


found one boy badly smashed against a - 


tree. Before he died, an hour later, he said 
that he had been well out of the line of 
flight, but that the bull the baboon was 
riding had followed and seized him in his 
trunk, throwing him against the tree as he 
passed. The natives afterwards lined up 
and insisted that the baboon always di- 
rected the beast he rode to take revenge, 
and would do so again. In the end we 
could persuade only two natives to ac- 
company us until the baboon was killed. 


S°: sending the rest to await us at a pan 
ten miles off, we took the spoor of the 
herd. From the spoor we saw that the bull 
I had wounded was delaying the rest, and 
knowing that they would not leave him 
we expected to come up with them soon. 
But it was the next afternoon before we 
found them, thirty miles away. 

This time we decided to kill the sentry 
first, as we would obviously have no 
carriers until we did so. Once he was 
accounted for, we could follow the herd at 
leisure if need be. This time the troop 
stood in low thorn-bush, but although we 
could count six massive backs we could 
not locate the baboon. I was making for a 
magnificent tusker when an agile figure 
scrambled up the quarters of the bull my 
chum was headed for, stood erect, and 
glanced swiftly around. 

I saw Lamprecht swiftly jerk the rifle to 
his shoulder. My own action was as rapid, 


and my shot crashed to the brain of the 
big bull as his bullet toppled the sentry 
from his perch, his mouth still open to 
bark his warning. Pandemonium ensued, 
but as the herd headed away we saw the 
wounded bull trailing behind. 

The baboon was a huge chap, yellow- 
fanged and old, but well nourished. He 
had evidently fared well with his strange 
companions, and had certainly earned his 
keep! 

We sent back at once for the carriers, 
and by making a moonlight hike they 
joined us next day. The following day we 
found the troop collected round the 
wounded bull, which had lain down and 
was unable to rise. We accounted for two 
more, and these with the wounded animal 
filled our licenses. As the tusks ranged 
from 48 to 72 pounds in weight, the baboon 
had done us a good turn after all. Only 
native superstition had protected such good 
tuskers. But there is no doubt the baboon 
was a first-class sentry, and it is as well 
that such an association is probably unique. 


WHISKY REEF 
(Continued from page 11) 


their wings, but veered before we could 
rake their scattered ranks. Most of them 
joined another attraction, a throng of fowl 
looming like a log raft at the edge of the 
reeds and composed principally of coot, 
diving for feed intended for more 
aristocratic gizzards. 

For a brief interval ducks were every- 
where in passage. A pair of spoonbills 
crossed the spit with bluish flickerings 
from their wings. A train of scaup, whiz- 
zing about us like shrapnel, constituted a 
more exacting test. While the van flared 
away, the rear columns held to their 
course, heedless of the explosions from 
our muzzles. Eb spilled ducks from every 
quarter, but I contended against the en- 
viable circumstance of having too many 
targets to choose from. 

Soon fog drifted upon us. The stool 
stood out in magnified proportions against 
the spectral background, which thickened 
and thinned at the whim of the wind. Some- 
times we could see for a half mile or more, 
and then again we were enfolded in a soft 
white blanket which our eyes were unable 
to penetrate. Happily the latter condition 
did not remain. Though the weather par- 
tially cleared, ducks were upon us before 
we were aware of their approach. Glimps- 
ing the decoys too late to check their 
speed, they sailed by with terrific velocity. 
A clump of ringbills stood almost per- 
pendicular in their effort to stop. Far 
overreaching their goal, they whisked 
past like winged tenpins, swishing and 
splashing into the fog bank beyond. 

A grating call like that of the scaup, 
but higher pitched, issued from Eb’s lips. 
The fog yielded an answer. A dialogue 
with the hen leading the procession in our 
direction endured for several minutes. 
With the credulity of her sex, she swam 
into the stool without a suspicious glance 
at their puttied heads and the appalling 
lack of realism in their adornment. 

“Watch ’em!” Eb advised. “They’ll boil 
out of there in a jiffy. The ringbill goes 
straight up like a marsh duck.” 

When they vaulted into the air, we each 
snapped twice at their blurring forms, 
downing four and a cripple. Though a 
long try, a charge of copper shot knocked 
the latter belly upward. 

“Let s call it a day when we get three 
more,” Eb suggested. 

The vacuum bottle had yielded its last 
precious drop of coffee. Matches had 
dwindled to a precarious few, and tobacco 
refused to burn. The dampness seemed to 
cement our clothing to our persons, pro- 
ducing a chill that no amount of exercise 
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could conquer. Our boots had also capitu- 
lated, as evidenced by the squashy sounds 
from the interior. We shook hands in sol- 
emn covenant, though some instinct told 
me I might regret it. 

Three ducks, however, were as remote 
as thirty. Because of the poor visibility 
the flocks had changed their lane of travel. 
The majority were scaup, scudding along 
like companies of well-trained soldiers. 
Mallards forged continually toward the 
rice fields, wary and high. A few ring- 
bills moved through the murkiness, but 
they were in no mood to dally. 

There is little excuse for confounding 
this duck with its widely distributed rela- 
tive. The speculum blends with its dusky 
wings in flight, which is more erratic than 
that of the scaup. The drake has a light 
band across the bill and white edgings at 
the base. The chin is also white. Although 
not so prominent, the band appears on the 
bill of the hen, together with another dis- 
tinguishing mark, a faint buff patch at 
the eye. 

Our first acquisition was a mallard with 
vivid red legs. After a graceful landing 
on the sedge it waddled about for crusta- 
ceans and stranded minnows. Then it 
poked its head under its wing and, with 
contented twitchings of the tail, embarked 
upon a nap. When Eb arose with a loud 
boo, the black neck shot up like a ram- 
rod. There was nothing slothful in its 
departure. While we were prodding the 
fat on its ribs a teal hissed over the reef 
with less than a yard’s clearance. 

Unable to remain in my cramped posi- 
tion, I sought rest and shelter in the row- 
boat. No sooner had I established myself 
when Eb’s barrel tilted from the blind. 
Blinded by the rain, a skein of pintails 
had all but collided ‘with the reef. A 
wriggling network of wings and bodies 
hung over the rocks as these trim cruisers 
of the air fought to gain momentum. 
Though they seemed beyond range, a 
drake crumpled into the breakers. 


N hour passed without further incident. 
The wind’s nasty shrill presaged 
a tempestuous voyage to the house-boat. 
Eb’s patient figure, an empty pipe jutting 
from his teeth, still defied the elements. 
He was as wet and cold as I, but his 
pride, now that it had been aroused, kept 
him at his post. Cupping his hand to his 
brow, he maintained a constant lookout 
between the lake front and the distant rim 
of the marsh. 

Suddenly a knot of ringbills scaled over 
the reef with the storm at their backs. 
Eb sprang from his seat to meet the chal- 
lenge to his marksmanship. But he lost his 
balance as he whirled on the nearest 
drake, and his venerable piece, famed for 
its shooting qualities, discharged half-way 
to his shoulder. Before he could eject the 
swollen shell the ducks had melted into 
the fog. 

He slumped upon his soap box, filled 
with self-condemnation. “Too far any- 
how,” he observed as my footfalls sounded 
beside him. “But that doesn’t excuse such 
carelessness. Thumb was wet—slipped 
from the hammer.” His gaze lingered on 
the cracked stock of the ancient arm. 
“First time that happened in my life.” 

The prospect of further exposure, pos- 
sibly until dusk, was almost unbearable. 
My misery had become acute. Though the 
rain had abated slightly, heavy clouds 
were massing their battalions in the north. 
The lake level had risen, and what had 
been dry land at daybreak was covered 
with bubbles and foam as the combers 
added new vigor to the assault. The floor 
of the blind had been converted into a 
morass. 

“We've enough ducks now,’ 
plained. “One more won’t—” 


I com- 


“Remember our agreement,” Eb coun- 
tered grimly. “After all this grief, no duck 
kin make a quitter of me now. Mebbe 
we'll get another shot in an hour—mebbe 
it’ll take two.” He squared his shoulders 
into the gale like a wrathful Ajax. “But 
no matter how long it takes, we’re goin’ 
to stay—even if it kills us both,” he con- 
cluded with a belligerent set to his jaw. 

While in bitter “contemplation of my 
fate I became aware of the chugging of 
a motor. Then a fisherman’s boat nosed 
into the shelter of the reef, grounding on 
the beach, with the owner scanning us 
with more than casual interest. 

“Did you fire that last shot?” he shouted. 

“I did,” Eb admitted, flushing. 

“Well, you nearly killed me.” 

My companion took the defensive. 
“What do you mean?” he asked, clamp- 
ing down upon the stem of the pipe. 


“Just what I said,” returned the fisher- | 


man, a ghost of a smile about his lips. 
“Almost bashed my head in.” 

“Bashed your head in?” Eb echoed. 

“Ts 
widening. 
dred feet high. Hit the water beside me 
like a chunk of pig iron! Think I’m crazy, 
eh?” He tossed a dead ringbill into the 
blind, its brain, by some freak of bal- 
listics, pierced by a pellet of fours. 


WHICH WAY SCENT? 
(Continued from page 13) 


every other fast hound can drive hardest. | 


And apparently the front end of each 
scent puff, to Joe’s nose, smells different 
from the rear end; for example, the hot 
breath effluvia are different in smell from 
the mere dry tail scent, or, if you will, 
from the musky scent given off by the 
fox’s posterior glands. 

May I, then, sum up my version of the 
3irdsong-McAleer theory? The hound 
can determine the direction of the line of 
the animal he follows by its different 
scents and their relative positions, whether 
held briefly in the air or more permanently 
on the ground. 

But suddenly I remember how Rollie 
made a mistake in direction, 
promptly corrected it. And I recall that 
eggshell setter and that back-tracking 
Jackson hound and several other hounds 
—which I have followed through some 


though he | 


the other drawled, his grin | 
“Right over the reef. Two hun- | 





twenty-eight seasons—that so often ran ! 
backward and didn’t seem to know it. | 


Why did they? 

How 
dog’s nose? By actua? contact, very much 
like the sense of touch. The effluvia are 
drawn right against the damp nostrils and 
inner membranes, which are full of deli- 


cate nerve ends that promptly register. | 


And couldn’t those back-tracking dogs get 
enough scent? Yes, they could. But they 
couldn’t get enough kinds of scent at the 
same time. Why? 

Here is my own original guess: in the 
number “two.” Haven’t you noticed how 


nature uses twos in animal anatomy? | 


Two eyes, two ears, two hands. Why two 
eyes? Close one of yours. See? (Pardon 
the pun.) Yes, partly. But you are mighty 
glad to open that other eye again. Recall 
those stereoscopic views of your childhood, 
with two lenses and two photos that made 
a pictured Watkins Glen look so thrill- 
ingly deep and real. Two ears? Close one. 
You can hear sound, but you can’t locate 
it well. Two hands? Blindfolded, wouldn’t 
you rather use two hands or two fingers 
than one to determine quickly and accu- 
rately the dimensions of any object? The 
brain needs two impressions at once to 
give perspective, which is simply distances 
and dimensions combined. 

When old Joe was examining that fox 
footprint, did he move his nose to and 


does scent act or work on the 
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fro in it? No, he held it still; and he got 
toe scent with his left nostril and heel 
scent with his right nostril at the same 
time, then he swung about. If he had had 
just one nostril in the very front and mid- 
dle of his nose, he would have had to 
move it all about over that track, getting 
first one kind of scent and then another, 
before deciding. 

Dogs that habitually make mistakes and 
go back-tracking have only one good nos- 
tril; the other nostril is defective and 
doesn’t function properly, as is so often 
true of an eye or an ear. Such a dog 
doesn’t get enough kinds of scent at the 
same time. A good dog may make mis- 
takes through too eagerly accepting the 
evidence of one nostril and not taking 
quite enough time to get scents with both 
nostrils. And a skilful surgeon could make 
that dog a habitual back-tracker by sever- 
ing the olfactory nerves of one nostril. 

All a guess? I have said so. And here 
I quit the trail. I wish I could have made 
as clean a run as Joe or Rollie and put 
the game to ground. But whenever you’re 
out with the hounds and thrilling to that 
immemorial music of theirs (Xenophon 
thrilled to it on the Attic hills in the fourth 
century B. C.!), just keep your mind on 
their noses, so to speak, and perhaps you 
can run much farther than I have on the 
line of “Which way scent?” 


WILD BOARS OF SANTA CRUZ 

(Continued from page 23) 
my horse snorted and shied. Just ahead, a 
big boar stopped in the trail and grunted. 
My first impulse was to pull my rifle, but 
my horse was not fast enough to get out 
of the way of a charge, and a shot in the 
dark held too much uncertainty. So in- 
stead, I shouted a blood-curdling “ki-yi” 
like that of a Comanche Indian, which 
surprised, if it didn’t scare, the old boar 
off the trail. As I passed hurriedly he 
grunted a challenge. 

Shortly after I reached camp, Jerry ar- 
rived, panting and very much exhausted. 
I got off my horse to see if he had been 
cut by the boar he attacked in the cafion. 
Poor Jerry! The skin was laid back four 
inches on his throat, and there was a rag- 
ged gash on his shoulder. While he drank 
at the cabin he fell to the floor utterly 
exhausted, finishing his drink lying flat. 
The boar’s tusk had just missed the ju- 
gular—a close call for Jerry. I bandaged 
him up, and a few days later he was 
after them again, attacking those of his 
size with savage vindictiveness. However, 
that experience taught him a lesson, and 
in the future he kept a safe distance ‘from 
the big fellows. 

Jerry was serious about his boar-hunt- 
ing; once encountered, they must never 
get away. That seemed to be his slogan, 
for at times, when I failed to trail him 
to make the kill, he would try on his own 
account to do the job. Almost always he 
came back cut and bloody. He learned that 
the rifle was the death signal, and sprang 
in for a death grip to the throat at the 
instant of its report. He also learned that 
the smaller boars would sometimes be 
killed with a knife, but in this he over- 
rated the man power. On several occa- 
sions, when more than one hog was en- 
countered, Jerry would let go his grip 
as soon as he felt my pull on the animal’s 
hind leg, and race away on the trail of 
another. In such instances, it was a case 
of hold the boar by a hind leg, boot him to 
the ground, and quickly end the struggle 
with the coup de grace—sometimes a 
tough job to perform without the aid of 
the dog on the boar’s front end. 

I determined to get the big boar that 
held me up in the trail, even if it had to be 
at the risk of hunting in the dark. A few 
nights later, having bound a flash-light 
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to my rifle barrel, I started for the old 
boar’s hang-out—the upper field near a 
wooded mountain. Jerry, though still 
wearing his badge of honor (a collar of 
bandage), jumped up, ready for another 
battle, as soon as he saw me take the rifle 
from the rack. 

It was a bright, starlit night, but I 
could see no animal in the field. I had ar- 
rived a few minutes too soon. The boar 
was on his way from the range. Jerry 
dashed away into the brush and soon after 
gave tongue in hot pursuit of the boar, 
which didn’t stop until he reached the top 
of the range. Jerry’s fierce barking told 
me it was a big tusker, and I pictured 
him sullenly waiting for a charge at any- 
thing that opposed him 

To shoot a wild boar in a field by flash- 
light, with a nice strong fence to climb in 
case of emergency, was my first mental 
picture of this boar hunt in the dark. But 
here was the boar on top of a brushy 
mountain, his back against his own wall 
of protection and a long, hard climb sep- 
arating us. looked at the flash-light 
attached to the rifle barrel. I was anxious 
to try it out and, spurréd on by Jerry’s 
bark, I decided to make the effort. 

The sweat was streaming into my eyes 
when I reached the ridge. Jerry, seeing 
the flash and hearing my crashing through 
the brush, increased his barking to a 
vicious frenzy. I threw on the flash at a 
reasonably safe distance, but saw only the 
white body of Jerry in a haze of shadow 
and light. Then I worked up to within 
about forty feet of dog and boar and threw 
the flash on them, which scared the boar. 
He ran a short distance to another stand, 
but this time he stood his ground. 

Jerry was barking savagely and in plain 
view, while the boar was out of sight be- 
hind a bush. I could hear his jaws champ- 
ing and fired through the brush, but this 
proved bad. Up to this time, Jerry was 
accustomed to see the boar fall at the 
crack of the rifle and at that instant would 
always leap for the throat of the kicking 
body to do his share of vengeance. Poor 
Jerry! My bad judgment was the cause 
of two more deep wounds, He grabbed the 
big boar by the throat and was ripped in 
the shoulder, though luckily only a glanc- 
ing blow. Another tusk went completely 
through his hind leg just above the hock. 
Then, as I sent a bullet into the boar’s 
belly (all I could see through the brush) 
Jerry again grabbed the big brute by the 
throat and hung on with such grit and 





(THE Ilongots of North Luzon 
consider cutting off a human 
head as the ultimate in sport. 
Major General Paul B. Malone, 
U. S. A., chose these fellows as 
his playmates on a deer hunt in 
the Philippines. “HUNTING 
AMONG THE HEAD-HUNT- 
ERS” will be published in the 
next issue. 











vindictive fury that the weakening boar 
could not shake him off. In the meantime 
I was desperately trying to get in a shot 
without killing the dog. The moment fi- 
nally came when the shoulder of the old 
tusker was revealed for a brief instant, 
and a bullet put him down and out—with 
Jerry still wreaking vengeance on the 
quivering carcass. 
his was not an unusually big one, 
though he was fully mature, with very 
thin, sharp and perfect tusks. His long 
snout was almost hairless, which added 
fierceness to his ugly head. 
A few days later I was again returning 
to the cabin after dark, and Jerry left me 
almost at the cabin door to race into the 


field. His keen nose got the scent of a big 
fellow down near the creek, two hundred 
yards away. I could tell by the deep, 
throaty grunts of the boar as he rushed 
the dog that he was a big one, and also 
because of the slow, deliberate way in 
which he left the field for the hills. Jerry 
could not stop him. I sat on my horse and 
debated for some time whether I would 
risk another chance of getting Jerry cut 
up and possibly killed, my horse slashed 
in the legs, or myself thrown into a bed 
of cactus. But Jerry’s bark had an appeal 
I could not resist. 

I got my flash-light from camp and gal- 
loped up a horse trail through the hills to 
the sound of the barking. As I got within 
a hundred yards I shouted to Jerry to as- 
sure him I was following. The boar heard 
me and turned at bay, waiting for a fight. 

At this point I left my horse. The boar 
was in a deep ravine above me, but instead 
of working up to him in a direct course I 
made a wide detour and climbed the moun- 
tain to get to him on a down-hill stalk. I 
approached within seventy-five feet of the 
barking Jerry, but a little ridge hid me 
from the boar. By getting to the top of 
this, I figured on having almost a vertical 
view of the boar in the ravine below. I 
looked over, but could see only Jerry’s 
white coat. I snapped on the flash-light, 
and there stood the boar, head on, under a 
wild cherry tree. He was a great black 
tusker. His jaws were working, and I 
could see the long tusks gleaming as they 
clicked a challenge. Yet only for a brief 
second or two, for the little bead settled 
to the center of the big black head, and he 
went down kicking, with Jerry tugging 
viciously at his throat. 

What a beautiful specimen of an ugly 
beast! Here, at last, was the big black 
boar for which I had hunted so long. He 
had five-inch tusks, a great head with 
long wiry hair, and five-inch bristles down 
his withers—250 pounds of wild boar. 


FIREWORKS IN PEAFIELD 
CORNER 


(Continued from page 25) 
away, broadside; and he would come no 
nearer, At that distance a man is far more 
likely to miss a turkey with buckshot than 
to kill him 

I brought my gun up, got the sight on 
the gobbler’s bronze shoulder, and let 
drive. He instantly flattened out and be- 
gan to flop heavily. I started to walk to- 
ward him. As I did he recovered his feet 
and began to run in a wabbly fashion to- 
ward a bushy watercourse. I carefully 
marked the exact spot where he entered 
this cover. 

When we left home that morning, I 
had left the bird dog, Jim. But when we 
had reached the rendezvous, Jim showed 
up apologetically behind the car. I had 
scolded him for coming, but now I thank- 
ed my stars that I had him. He was lying 
out in the road by the car. 

About this time the dogs came up on the 
trail of the gobbler, and I stopped them. 
Then came the drivers. Then Middleton 
appeared with a twenty-pound old tom 
slung over his shoulder. From the other 
direction came Arch, with a similar tro- 
phy. If I could get mine, we'd have three, 
and the sun was not yet up. 

Going out to the road, we ran full into 
a party of Christmas hunters, twenty-two 
strong. Most of them apparently were in 
the big woods for the first time. Their 
excitement at sight of the two great 
gobblers slung nonchalantly over my sons’ 
shoulders was interesting to watch. They 
were full of curiosity and questions. 

“Jim,” I called to my setter, “come in 
here with me.’ 

“What are you going to do now?” one 
of the visitors asked, giving all of us a 
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survey as if he thought we were miracle 
workers. 

“Oh,” I said lightly, “I’m just going in 
these bushes here to kill another gobbler.” 

“By golly!” said the man. “Now ain't 
that sumpin’ ?” 

“He’s just kiddin’ you,” another said. 

I went in with Jim. He made a beauti- 
ful point on the wounded bird, which 
got up heavily and flew back toward my 
audience. When I shot him, they had to 
scatter to get clear of his ponderous fall. 

“Holy snap!” one of them cried out. 
“Is killin’ turkeys as easy as that?” 

“Them’s tame turkeys,” one of the crew 
suggested. 

“Huh !” said one of their old grizzled 
guides. “If them’s tame turkeys, I is the 
Prince o’ Wales.” 

So, after the fireworks in Peafield Cor- 
ner, we were back home early to a New 
Year’s breakfast. 

“How many were in the flock?” I asked 
Gabe as we planned further fireworks. 

‘’Bout sixteen, sah.” 

“We did well,” I said; “but what about 
those four bucks? I was ready and wait- 
ing.” 

“My boy George,” Gabe told me, “he 
done see them. But he been on the wrong 
side of them, and he run them across the 
creek.” 

George would do that. 


JUST LIE STILL 
(Continued from page 19) 


gun out of the holster, quickly slid off 
my horse and ran for the little flat to 
the south. Soon I was up on top, where 
I could see every foot of ground from 
one point to the other. I was very much 
out of breath from running with my chaps, 
spurs and heavy coat on. My cold, wet 
hands were tingling with pain. 

I wondered if I could make a good 
shot. I listened and could hear a crack- 
ling, crashing sound like a burning brush 
heap. It was getting nearer and louder, 
and I could tell from the sound that it 
was headed for this flat. I stood still. 

Whatever it was would soon be out of 
the heavier timber and into the low, 
scrubby aspen. It might be a bear. No, 
there he came—a big buck! His head and 
monstrous horns were well above the 
scrubby aspen. He would come into the 
open about fifty yards from me if he kept 
his course. 

When he came in sight, he was trotting, 
but now he was putting in some tremen- 
dous, stiff-legged jumps. He would be 
hard to hit. Now he was almost to the 
edge of the clearing. I was following him 
with my gun to my shoulder. 

The first time he hit the ground in the 
open I pulled the trigger. He made one 
more big lunge and went down in a heap. 
I bled him. Then I got my _ saddle 
horse and lariat and dragged him to a 
tree, hung him up and dressed him out. 
He ‘certainly was a beauty—a six-point 
buck. I took the liver and heart with me 
to camp, hobbled out my horse and mule, 
built a good fire, fixed my bed, then got 
supper—hot biscuits and butter, beefsteak 
and coffee. After supper I pulled my sad- 
dle up to the head of my bed so that I 
might poke my head up under the skirts 
and cover the whole outfit—bed, saddle 
and grub—with the long end of my tar- 
paulin. 

I was looking for more snow. I put the 
deer liver and heart in a pan and placed 
them close to the head of my bed, think- 
ing how good some liver and bacon would 
be for breakfast. Then I sat down on the 
foot of my bed close by the fire, rolled a 
cigarette and had a good smoke. It was 
eight-thirty when I wound my watch and 
went to bed, satisfied with the day’s labor. 

I suppose it was around midnight when 


I came out of a sound sleep very sud- 
denly. Something was eating that heart 
and liver. I started to slide down in bed 
to get my head out of the saddle, but on 
the first move I heard a horrible, deep 
growl and a monstrous paw was slapped 
down on my shoulder. Instantly I knew 
it was a bear and that the thing to do 
was to keep under that canvas and lie 
still. I had seen our old dog treat a kitten 
the same way when it came up for a share 
of what he was eating. 

My heart had been up in my throat 
several times in my life, but never before 
had I felt that one heart was choking 
me and that I had two more, one on either 
side of my windpipe. I turned my head a 
trifle to peek out from under the saddle 
skirts, and at this slight move the brute 
growled louder and slightly closed those 
awful claws. I could feel where every one 
was and hear them grate on the canvas 
cover. Now I could see his big head and 
short stubby ears. Then he took his paw 
off me to hold down the liver while he 
tore it up in decent-sized mouthfuls. 

It was bright moonlight, and he was 
standing between me and the moon, I 





could see everything he was doing, for | 
the pan wasn’t over three feet from my | 


head. A little gust of wind blew from 
him to me, and he smelled strong, like 
a warm wet dog, only a hundred times 
more so. I knew from what I could see 


and smell that he was a big male cinnamon | 


or brown bear. 


I wondered if that heart and liver would | | 


satisfy him or just whet up his appetite. | 
He had cleaned up the last bit and was | 


now licking the pan. 


in my face. No one can understand what 
I went through in those few seconds, but 
I didn’t move a muscle. Then he raised 
his head. The top saddle skirt obstructed 
my view, but I could see one big woolly 
front leg. It looked as big as a stove pipe. 

He was standing very still, probably 
just ready to pounce down on me. I was 
so scared that I was getting desperate. I 
hoped and silently prayed that I might 
some time meet him in daylight, with my 
gun and a reasonable distance between us. 


HEN I saw that big leg move. He 

was going away from me. Oh, what a 
relief! But as he stepped over the pan he 
upset it with a bang against a rock. This 
must have frightened him, for he turned 
suddenly with a deep growl and reared 
up on his hind feet. It seemed to me that 


Slowly he turned | 
his head without raising it and looked | 
straight in under the saddle skirts, right | 





he stood there for five minutes, but I sup- | 


pose it wasn’t over ten seconds. Then he 


came down on all fours and ambled off 


toward the east. 

I slipped the canvas down from my 
head, pulled my rifle out from under the 
blankets, then quietly slid back with my 
shoulder against the saddle. 
it wouldn’t be all one-sided. I didn’t intend 
shooting unless he turned back. Then I 
would certainly give the old boy a run 
for his money. 

The moon was shining down through 
a hole in the white fleecy clouds, and the 
light was almost like day. About a hun- 
dred feet from me he turned, facing the 
south, with his fore paws up on a huge 
boulder, his nose high in the air sniffing 
the breeze. I knew he had scented my 
buck. It was a beautiful shot. I could see 
my front sight almost like day. I couldn't 
resist. 

Pulling down on his shoulders, I took 
very careful aim and fired. At the crack 
of the gun he pitched over the boulder 
on his head, growling and snarling. I 
threw in another cartridge and waited. 
He knew where the bullet had come from, 
for his head was turned toward me and he 

(Continued on page 68) 


Now I feit | 
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CASH AWARDS 


Alaskan Moaan, Ny Elk, $100 
Bear $100; 2nd, $50 
Canadian Messe Ist $100; 2nd, $50 
Mountain Sheep, Ist, $50; 2nd, $25 
Caribou, Ist, $50; 2nd, $25 
Mule Deer, Mountain Goat, $50 
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The jury appointed to judge all entries in the 1932 
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and naturalists: Mr. Eltinge F. Warner, Publisher, 
of Field & Stream; Mr. M. 8. Garretson, Curator, 
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Zoological Park; Mr. James L. Clark, Vice-Director, 
American Museum. of Natural History, New York. 
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FLY TYING 
By M. C. Bellamy 


HILE a knowledge of the art of 

fly tying is by no means essential 

to the enjoyment of angling for 

trout with a fly, the ability to tie 
a neat fly does add something to the 
sport. Surely, it is an added thrill for the 
angler to take fish on flies which he has 
tied himself. It is especially for those who 
have felt a desire to tie their own, but have 
for various reasons hesitated in making 
the attempt, that this article is intended. 
Two of the commonest reasons for this 
procrastination are a professed lack of pa- 
tience and hands more fitted for swinging 
a sledge than for building a neat fly. As 
for the patience, it is needed for the first 
few attempts, only. After 
that, no extraordinary 
amount of this attribute 
should be required. One 
need not sit at the work 
bench for hours ata time. 
As to the clumsy fingers— 
well, the writer weighs two 
hundred pounds and has the 
well-known type of fingers 
that are all thumbs. Yet he 
can tie a reasonably neat 
fly on a No, 14 short-shank 
hook, 

Assuming that the reader 
has at least the germ of a 
desire to tie his own flies, 
let us consider first the 
necessary tools and mate- 
rials. Ot the former, prob- 
ably the most important is 
a small vise for holding the 
hook. It is said that some 
professional tyers dispense 
with this by holding the 
hook in one hand while ty- 
ing the fly. The writer knows of one 
amateur who can tie a neat fly in this way. 
However, the beginner will do well to em- 
ploy a vise, as he will find use for both 
hands without having to hold the hook 
in one. 

A small pin-vise can be bought in prac- 
tically any hardware store. One having 
jaws about one-half inch wide should be 
selected. It is preferable to remove the 
knob on the handle of the vise. Take a 
board six or eight inches wide and one 
inch thick and about twelve inches long, 
and near one end drill a hole which will 
snugly fit the handle of the vise. For a 
right-handed worker, the hole should be 
near the left end of the board. At the 


The fly-tyer’s tool kit 
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other end of the board, a small nail may 
be driven, around which the tying thread 
may be wrapped to hold it out of the 
way when working. The board, of course, 
forms a base for the vise, holding it up- 
right. 

Another type of vise may be obtained 
from some of the tackle houses. It has a C 
clamp to hold it in the proper position on 
the work table. 

Next we will need hackle tweezers or 
forceps. This is a small spring forceps 








which will hold firmly the hackle or other 
material being wound on the hook. It may 
be obtained for a few cents from any of 
the firms dealing in fly tyers’ supplies. 
Another important item in the tool kit is 
a small pair of scissors. These may be em- 
broidery scissors or curved-blade mani- 
cure scissors. The writer prefers the 
former. A small bottle or vial will be 
needed to hold shellac and in the cork of 
this bottle should be placed a sliver of 
wood or a length of small wire which ex- 
tends down into the bottle and affords a 
means of applying a drop of shellac to the 
head of the fly. Tying silk and wax for 
waxing will also be needed. In the choice 
of tying silk, the fly tyer should be rather 


vise, tweezers, scissors and shellac 





particular. Ordinary silk thread, known 
as size A sewing silk, will not prove sat- 
isfactory. A neat fly cannot be tied with 
it on any hook smaller than a No. 8 and 
even on this size hook, finer thread is 
much better. From some of the larger 
stores and tackle houses we may obtain a 
size of silk thread designated as No. 00. 
This is much finer than the standard size 
A sewing silk and meets the requirements 
of the fly tyer very nicely. For waxing this 
thread ordinary shoe-makers’ wax may be 
used, though the fly tyers’ wax furnished 
by those supplying such materials is pref- 
erable. 

In addition to the above, we will, of 
course, need an assortment of hooks, silks, 
wools, hackles, feathers and gold and sil- 
ver tinsel, for the making of our flies. The 
hook pattern and size will depend very 
largely upon the individual 
preference of the angler. 
The writer favors sproat 
hooks for all wet flies and 
for all but the smallest of 
dry flies. For some pat- 
terns of dry flies on Nos. 12 
and 14 hooks, the short- 
shank Model Perfect hooks 
are splendid. Floss silk or 
embroidery silk may be ob- 
tained in any dry-goods 
store; and the kind which 
is made up of two loosely 
twisted strands should be 
chosen. Wool yarns come 
from the same source. An- 
gora wool, known as dub- 
bin, may be obtained from 
tackle supply houses. 


ACKLES~ may be 
picked up in the poul- 

try yard or may be obtained 
from a dealer in poultry or 
perhaps from your butcher. 
Hackles obtained in this way are often 
soiled, and should be washed by tying 
them in bunches and swishing them 
through warm water containing a small 
amount of soap. They should then be 
dried where they will not be exposed to 
artificial heat, as the heat will tend to 
stiffen them, making them harsh and brit- 
tle. Feathers of various kinds may be ob- 
tained from many sources. Even the wife’s 
old hat may have a few useful ornaments. 
Silver and gold tinsel are best obtained 
from the dealers in fly-making materials. 
Now just a bit more regarding hackles 
and feathers. The hackles from the neck 
of a barn-yard cock are to be preferred 
for most fly tying, although cock saddle- 
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hackles and hen hackles make good 
streamers. Of all the colors the brown 
hackle—a deep red-brown—is most used. 
The buff-brown hackle, known as ginger, 
will also be found useful, as will grey or 
grizzly, black, white, dun, grey list (grey 
with a black stripe in the center) and 
furnace brown (brown with a black stripe 
in the center). Blue, red and yellow may 
be added for fancy flies, 

For making the wings of flies, almost 
any feather may be used, provided the 
color is correct or approximately so. For 
instance, a grey speckled feather from the 
breast of a mallard duck may be dyed to 
closely resemble the lemon wood-duck 


> 


Different types 


feather from which the wing of the 
Cahill is made. Some feathers are much 
better to work with than others. Feathers 
from the swan, goose, duck and turkey 
are of the best. A chicken feather will 
not work well because of its stiffness and 
the tendency of the small filaments to 
separate. One feather which is almost in- 
dispensable to the fly tyer is the peacock 
tail-feather. The filaments from this, which 
are known as herl, are used in making 
the bodies of a number of popular flies, in- 
cluding the Coachman. The quill of these 
filaments is used in making quill bodies. 
If a source of supply is not readily found 
near at hand, all of the materials needed 
can be obtained from the dealers in fly- 
tying supplies. 


OW that all of our tools and materials 

are assembled, let us try our hand at 
making a fly. Our first attempt will be to 
tie a wet fly. To simplify the job as much 
as possible we will select a hackle pattern 
—the Brown Hackle. The beginner will do 
well to start on fairly large flies, so we 
will place a No. 6 or 8 hook in the vise. 
For right-handed workers, the eye of the 
hook should be toward the right. If the 
fly is to be snelled, it is necessary to have 
a short length of gut well soaked and 
ready for use. This gut should fit the eye 
of the hook snugly. Pass the gut through 
the eve and tie a simple over-hand knot 
directly behind the eye, allowing the end 
of the gut to extend almost to the end of 
the hook. Wrap the gut to the hook with 
well waxed tying silk and apply a coat of 
shellac. When the shellac is dry, proceed 
in tying the fly in the following manner: 

Our hook, which, for simplicity’s sake, 
we will assume is a plain eyed hook, is 
in the vise ready for work. First, wax a 
length of tying thread. The thread may be 
used in short lengths or the spool may be 
placed on a nail and the thread used di- 
rectly from it. Fasten the thread to the 
hook about an eighth of an inch back of 
the eye. The writer uses a clove hitch 
for this purpose. Wind the thread spirally 
down the shank of the hook to a point 
opposite the barb. 

Now take a short piece of gold tinsel 
and fasten one end to the hook with two 
or three turns of the tying thread. Secure 
it with a half hitch. Take two or three 
neat turns of the tinsel about the hook, 
and fasten the loose end with two or three 
turns of thread and a half hitch. Next take 


three or four strands of peacock herl and | 
fasten the small ends to the hook, just | 


ahead of the gold tip. The amount of 
herl to be used depends upon the fullness 
of the herl, the fatness of the body de- 
sired and the size of the hook. Twist the 
strands of herl and the thread together 
and wind around the hook, taking care not 
to cover the gold tip. Wind the herl to a 
point about one-eighth of an inch back 
of the eye. Secure it with two or three 
turns of thread and a half hitch and cut 
away the surplus herl. Some tiers wind 
the herl on the body without twisting it on 


the winding thread, but this is not a dura- | 


ble construction. We are now ready for 





a 


of wet flies 


the most difficult part of our task—wind- 
ing the hackle. 

Select a red-brown hackle with fila- 
ments which will reach to the point of the 
hook, or slightly beyond, when the hackle 
is in place. Strip off all of the soft, fuzzy 
filaments near the butt of the hackle. Now 
slide the hackle between the thumb and 
finger until the filaments lean backward 
toward the butt. When this is done, fasten 
the tip of the hackle to the hook, directly 
ahead of the body~of the fly. Now grasp 
the butt of the hackle with your hackle 
tweezers and wind the hackle on the hook, 
at the same time using the left hand to 
smooth the filaments toward the bend of 
the hook. Secure the butt of the hackle 
with several turns of thread and a couple 
of half hitches. Snip off the surplus quill 
and the thread, and touch the head of the 
fly with a little shellac. We now have a 
more or less neat brown hackle. The first 
few flies will probably be nothing to brag 
about, but after a dozen or so have been 
tied, the results should be much improved. 

Let us proceed to the final step in wet- 
fly construction—the wing. The Brown 
Hackle can be made into a Coachman by 








merely adding a white wing, but as the | 


Brown Hackle has already been discussed, 





These are hair-wing flies 


we will try something different, for exam- 
ple, the Beaverkill. 

Place a hook in the vise and fasten the 
tying thread as before. A few filaments 
from a grey mallard feather are first tied 
in for the tail. Next tie in a gold tip as 
in the brown hackle, Now prepare a brown 
hackle feather and fasten it to the hook di- 
rectly ahead of the gold tip. Take a short 
length of white floss silk and separate the 
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two strands, tying both strands directly 
over the tip of the hackle. Wind the tying 
silk spirally up the shank of the hook, to 
the point where the forward end of ‘the 
body is to come. Now wind the white silk 
about the hook to form the body, securing 
with two or three turns of thread and a 
half hitch. Wind the hackle spirally up 
the body, three or four turns being suf- 
ficient, and then wind the remaining hackle 
closely at the forward end of the body. 
Hackle tied in this way is called palmer 
style. After securing the hackle and trim- 
ming off the surplus quill, we are ready to 
add the wing. 

From a grey goose or duck feather, cut 
a section three-eighths of an inch wide. 
Fold this so that the concave sides come 
together. This doubled section of feather 





$500.00 in cash prizes are being 

offered in a new ‘‘Narrowest Escape 

from Death’’ Story Contest. Read 
all about it on page 69 











must now be tied ahead of the hackle, so 
that its tip will reach to the bend of the 
hook or slightly beyond. 

Take the double section of feather be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand and hold it in place on the hook. 
Bring the winding silk over the butt end 
of the thewing feather and down between 
the finger and the feather. Then pull tight, 
still holding the feather firmly between the 
thumb and finger. This should hold the 
wing in place without causing it to curl 
and lose shape. Secure the wing with 
several turns of thread. A turn or two 
behind and under the wing will prevent its 
lying too close to the hook. Finish off with 
two or three half hitches, cut or break the 
thread and then shellac. A good rule to 
remember is this: When two or more 
materials are to be wound one over the 
other, the last to be used should be tied 
in first. 

Flies having hair wings are tied exactly 
like those having feather wings. Some 
tyers make hair-wing flies with the hackle 
ahead of the wing and some omit the 
hackle entirely on certain patterns. In 
making all flies, and especially in making 
hair-wing flies, the shellac used should be 
thin enough to penetrate well into the head 
of: the fly. This gives added durability. 

With the foregoing in mind, and using 
his own ingenuity, any angler should in a 
short time be able to make a very satisfac- 
tory fly. Next month we will go on to 
something slightly more difficult, namely, 
the dry fly. 


THE AMBERJACK 
(Seriola lalandi) 


Body oblong and moderately compressed. 
Depth about % total length, to fork of caudal 
fin. Length of head same as depth, Marxillary 
extends to pupil of eye. Eye small, diameter 
being about .15 length of head. 160 scales in 
lateral series. Anterior dorsal fin very low. 
Posterior dorsal fin high in front. 6 spinous rays 
in anterior dorsal and 1 spinous and 34 soft rays 
in posterior dorsal. Anal fin has 1 spinous ray 
and 21 to 27 soft rays. 


HERE are really two species of fishes 

known as amberjack—Seriola lalandi 
and Seriola dumerili, Both are also fre- 
quently referred to as amberfish, coronado 
and yellowtail. The two fish are so similar 
in general appearance that, in waters 
where both species are found, no differen- 
tiation is usually made by anglers. While 
the ranges of the two species overlap, they 
are quite different in extent. Lalandi is the 
commonest, being found along the entire 
Atlantic Coast from New Jersey to Brazil 
and very occasionally, usually during July 
and August. as far north as New York or 
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Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


The amberjack is a stubborn and persistent fighter 


even Cape Cod. Dumerili, on the other 
hand, is found from the Mediterranean to 
the West Indies and seldom farther north 
on our Atlantic Seaboard than Key West 
and Pensacola, Florida. 

Lalandi is a somewhat more slender fish 
than dumerili, though it is actually the 
largest member of the jack (Seriola) 
family. It has been known to attain a 
length of six feet and a weight of 100 
pounds, 

The color of Jalandi is a grayish purple 
above, having a rather golden sheen. 
The belly is almost pure white. A more or 
less distinct stripe extends from the snout 
to the tail, and another oblique stripe from 
the eye to the anterior dorsal fin. The 
dorsal fin is dusky in color and has a yel- 
low band just below the margin. The anal 
fin is blackish, though paler on the edges. 
The ventrals are yellow and dusky, though 
sometimes almost white below. 

The amberjack—and this includes both 
species—is looked upon by most anglers 
as one of the sportiest of game fishes. 

There are several methods of fishing for 
amberjack, trolling and still fishing being 
the most popular. As a rule, fairly heavy 
tackle is used because of the fact that the 
amberjack is an exceptionally stubborn 
fighter and “pumping” often must be re- 
sorted to. Furthermore, these fish are al- 
most invariably found among the reefs and 
in order to keep a hooked jack away from 
snags which might cut the line, strong- 
arm methods are frequently necessary. 

Of course, much depends upon the ideas 
and skill of the individual angler. Many 
there are who use rods with six-ounce tips 
and who could not be prevailed upon to 
use anything heavier. However, in the 
hands of most anglers of more or less 
limited experience, a ten- or twelve-ounce 
tip would be far more practicable. With 
this a 6/0 star-drag reel should be used, 
about 200 yards of 21- to 24-thread line 
and a heavy No. 9/0 or 10/0 O’Shaugh- 
nessy hook. Mullet, spot, pilchard, balao, 
grunt or any large piece of strip or cut 
bait is placed upon the hook. 

In still fishing, the angler allows his 
boat to drift over the amberjack grounds. 
The bait is cast for a distance of about 25 
feet from the boat and permitted to sink 
several feet below the surface. Plenty of 
time should be given the fish to mouth the 
bait before striking. 


ACTION! 


} be tackle is a magic wand. It con- 
verts lethargy into action—boredom 
into excitement. Too many anglers don’t 
realize this, or at least pay no attention 
to it. 

Mr. W. R. Whittenbaugh of Davenport, 
Iowa, had a practical demonstration some 
time ago of the sport to be derived from 
the use of light tackle. At least, he says 
he did—and we would be the last ones in 
the world to deny it. Mr. Whittenbaugh 
hooked and landed an 18!4-pound tarpon 


on regulation bait-casting tackle—a light 
rapier-steel rod, a multiplying reel and 
only fifty yards of a 12-thread Cuttyhunk 
line. Zowie! The lure used was a wooden 
minnow, bass size. 

The fish measured 41 inches in length 
and required the busiest half hour of Mr. 
Whittenbaugh’s life to bring him to gaff. 

To me, one of the saddest sights in the 
world is to see fishermen angling for 9- 
and 10-inch trout with pike tackle or 
catching bluefish with equipment heavy 
enough to land a tuna. Yet plenty of them 
do it—and these are the same fellows who 
will tell you that there isn’t much action 
in fishing. Of course there isn’t! Why 
would there be? Would there by any fun 
in shooting quail with a howitzer? Or 
playing tennis with someone on crutches? 
These illustrations may sound foolish and 
out of all proportion, but hardly more so 
than the methods some people use for 
catching fish that deserve a lot more con- 
sideration and respect than is shown them. 








A new barbless hook from two angles 


A NEW BARBLESS HOOK 


NE of our ardent readers of Johns- 

town, Pennsylvania, has designed a 
new type of barbless hook. We show you 
a drawing of it, herewith. According to 
the inventor, here are some of the features 
and advantages of this hook: 


1. It is barbless and therefore more 
sportsmanlike than a barbed hook. 

. It is safer to use. 

. It will hook with 75 per cent less 
effort. 

. It holds live bait with less injury. 

. Minnows, frogs and other forms of 
live bait can easily be removed from 
the hook and replaced in a container 
for future use. 

6. It does not snag easily and is com- 

paratively weedless. 

7. It will not seriously injure under- 
sized fish, which can, therefore, be 
returned to the water again. 

8. It can be removed easily when hooked 
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into any part of the body or in one’s 
clothing. 
9. It will hold the big ones with safety. 


In order to remove the hook from a 
fish it is necessary merely to turn the 
safety bar to the right or left or back 
from the point of the hook. 


OUR CONTEST IN DECEMBER 


NE more Class and one Division have 

closed in the Field & Stream An- 
nual Prize Fishing Contest—namely, 
the Small-mouth Black Bass Class and 
the Northern Division of the Large-mouth 
Black Bass Class. Both of these closed on 
November Ist. 

The following Classes are open until 
December Ist: Muskalonge, Great North- 
ern Pike, Wall-eyed Pike, Crappie or 
Calico Bass, Striped Bass, Channel Bass, 
Bluefish and Weakfish. The Western Divi- 
sion of the Steelhead or Rainbow Trout 
Class and the Intermediate, Southern and 
Florida Divisions of the Large-mouth 
Black Bass Class do not close until Jan- 
uary Ist, 1933, 

Contestants will be given three weeks 
after the closing date in each Class and 
Division during which to file their affi- 
davits. 

There are still plenty prizes to be won. 
Of the total of $3240.00 worth, there yet 
ian $1840.00—considerably more than 
half. 

We must again issue a solemn word of 
warning to those of you who have already 
entered fish in our Contest. If you have 
any idea of winning a prize with your 
fish and expect an account of the catch to 
appear in Fretp & StreEAM, you should 
send us a photograph of the fish. If you 
want to pose beside the fish, that’s all 
right too. 

Right now we are planning on an entire- 
ly new idea when we publish the 1932 
series of Tales of Record Fish, early next 
year. However, unless you cooperate with 
us to the extent of sending us the photo- 
graphs of your catches, it will be impos- 
sible for us to put this stunt across—so 
do your darndest. 

It has been an immense source of satis- 
faction to us to see the entries rolling in 
so fast. This is really going to be one of 
the biggest Prize Fishing Contests that 
Frecp & STREAM has ever staged and in 
times like these, that is something to feel 
elated about. 

Inasmuch as the closing dates in a num- 
ber of the Classes and Divisions have been 
postponed this year, there is still plenty 
time left. In other words, if all of you do 
your share until January Ist, 1933, 
ought to go over the top with flying colors. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
THAT TOOTH-SHEDDING QUESTION 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I just recently returned from Canada, where 
we were fishing for muskalonge and I wish you 
would advise me whether or not muskalonge shed 


their teeth annually. For some years I have 
been listening to two kinds of experts. One 
claims that muskalonge shed their teeth an- 


nually, at which time they have a sore mouth 
and will not bite. The other side claims that 
there is absolutely nothing to this story and, 
of course, only one side can be right. 
I will appreciate having definite advice from 
you in this matter. 
Frank G. Hoover. 


Comment: It is recognized, I believe, by the 
best authorities that muskalonge do not go 
through a regular tooth-shedding process at a 
definite time every year. It is perfectly true, 
however, that pve AF sam from time to time do 
lose their teeth, but these are almost immediately 
replaced by other ones which have been growing 
directly under the old ones. This may happen 
at almost anytime, but seems to occur more fre- 
quently during the summer months. 

It is also true, or at least seems to be, that 
muskalonge which are actively shedding their 
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teeth, as it is called, are less prone to take a 
hook. In other words, as I understand it, and 
as I believe is really the case, the muskalonge 
every now and then replaces old and worn-out 
and loose teeth by new ones which are directly 
underneath and ready to replace the old ones. 
He may replace one such tooth a year, or a 
half a dozen or even more. It happens usually 
in the summer, but not always. To say, as a 
whole lot of people do, when muskalonge can- 
not be tompeed to take any sort of a lure during 
the hot weather months, that it is due to the 
fact that they are shedding their teeth, has, I 
believe, no foundation in fact. It may, it is 
true, apply to individual fish, now and then, but 
a > ed statement to this effect does not hold 
good, 
Fisuinc Eprror. 


WHEN TO STRIKE 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I just returned from a very successful fishing 
trip at Gananoque Lake, Ontario. I would be 
grateful if you would clarify two much dis- 
cussed questions that arose at camp. 

First, do bass, in live-minnow fishing, run 
with the bait, turn it and swallow the minnow 
head first? If so, is it advisable to set the hook 
as soon as the strike is felt, or allow the fish 
to complete the first run? 

Second, do you not receive a bigger thrill 
catching these fish on an 8- or 8%-foot rod than 
you would on a 4-foot casting rod? 

AMES J. Hanan. 


ComMmeEnT: Under no circumstances should one 


strike immediately when a bass takes a minnow. | 


This applies to almost any form of live bait, 
with the possible exception of crawfish. To do 
so is almost always fatal. Invariably, when tak- 
ing a minnow, a bass will, as you say, turn it 
around in his mouth before swallowing it head 
first. 

‘The usual process is that the bass takes the 
minnow sideways and holds it more or 
lightly. Immediately it makes a run to some 
more or less secluded place and there starts to 
turn the bait around preparatory to swallowing 
it. Then, and then only should one strike. If one 
strikes before this, he is almost certain.to take 
waa away from the fish without setting the 
hook. 

Your second question is a little difficult to 
answer without certain reservations. As a gen- 
eral thing, however, I would say there was a 
greater thrill in catching fish on an 8- or 8™%- 
foot rod. There are some 8%-foot rods that are 
very stiff and heavy, however, and would not 
afford a great deal of sport with the average- 
size bass, Nevertheless, with an 8- or 81%4-foot 
rod weighing around 5 or 6 ounces, one ‘would 
unquestionably have very much more fun than 


by using a short, clubby, bait-casting rod. There 
is no doubt about this whatever. ? 
Fisninc Epitor. 


THE SOUTHERN SEA TROUT 


FisHinG Epitor: 

am looking for a little information regard- 
ing fishing for sea trout. Some people call them 
yellow-fins and weakfish. 

Every year, in October, I go down South and 
spend quite a lot of time fishing for these fish. 
Somebody told me you could give me a little 
information regarding how to catch them, such 
as the kind of bait to use for trolling or casting. 
Any dope you can give me on this will be 


greatly appreciated. 
W. W. Dayton. 


Comment: The so-called sea trout is nothing 
but the southern form of*our northern weak- 
fish or squeteague. Different methods of fishing 
are used in Florida waters. One of the most 
popular means of taking sea trout is with bait- 
ge tackle using either plugs, spoons or strip 
bait. This affords a lot of sport, especially on a 
light rod. Plugs have become very roca Be for 
sea-trout fishing. A great many anglers use the 
same type exactly as they use for black bass 
fishing. 

On the other hand, some use slightly larger 
plugs than these. As a matter of fact, there are 
some plugs on the market made especially for 
salt-water fishing, though the majority of these 
I consider rather large for sea trout. The white 
plugs with red head are good, as are also some 
of the scale finishes. At certain times of the 
year and under certain conditions a good many 
sea trout are also taken on flies. This, too, 
affords plenty of sport. It is necessary, however, 
to use about a 2-foot wire leader, because sea 
ont will cut an ordinary gut leader with their 
teet 

Strip casting with a heavy fly rod using a 
ae of bait fish known as sailor’s choice is a 
mighty good bet, This bait can be cut in a V 
shape from the tail butt bp the gill covers. I 
would use about a No. 4/0 salt-water sproat 
hook and about a 9- or 12-thread line. 

s a general thing, the incoming and high 
slack tides make for the best conditions for 
sea-trout fishing. However, this is not an in- 
variable rule. In Florida waters these fish are 
generally found in the bays around sea grasses 
and in inlets, Winter and spring are the seasons 
which offer the best fishing. 


less | 





Live minnows, shrimp and mullet are also 


used for bait. 
FisHinGc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Buy Ashaway Zane Grey Lines 
for 
guaranteed, Ask your dealer. 
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our Full Line of Creepers. 
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JUST LIE STILL 
(Continued from page 63) 


kept trying to get up the hill. He seemed 
to be up on his hind feet, but down in front. 
When he tried to get up, he fell over 
and each time went a little farther down 
the hill, toward the creek. 

Then the moon went behind a bank of 
clouds and I couldn’t see him. But he was 
howling and bawling terribly, and these 
howls and yowls, with the echo against 
the cliffs, in this far-away, lonely place, 
made the cold, damp night hideous. 

Presently I could tell from the sound 
that he was down to the creek. He had 
quit yowling and bawling now, and was 
growling and biting. It sounded like dogs 
fighting. Then he seemed to quit biting 
and just growled. This low, guttural 
growling lasted for probably five minutes, 
but grew weaker all the time. It softened 
away into a plaintive little whine. Finally 
all was still, and I knew he had eaten his 
last mess of liver. 


PRAIRIE GAME POCKETS 
(Continued from page 21) 


three rising birds. Oh, you stragglers— 
you late risers—you beautiful, incautious 
dullards! The rib of the dark barrel swung 
below my eye, and I caught the first raised 
head and zooming body dead-center. A 
slanting shower of feathers in the wind, to 
be indelibly and forever etched in my 
mind’s eye, and I swung to the second. At 
the clean break of the report the bird 
pitched downward with the unstable spin- 
ning action which denotes a broken wing. 

Knowing that the first shot was a clean 
kill, I sprinted toward the spot where the 
last bird fell. Instead of running, the big 
cock sat with crippled wing pulled in and 
proud head raised. I felt a sudden shame 
at the courage in his eye. “Here I am,” he 
seemed to say. “Our numbers are few. 
When our prairie has gone, we too will be 
with the Great Spirit.” 

“Old warrior, I'll do all I can to keep 
your land inv iolate,” I vowed. 

As I gathered the second bird my friend 
came toward me smiling. “Glorious!” he 
said. “Wasn't it?” 

We walked slowly to the island and, 
spreading our coats on the very crest of 
the land, took lunch time in repose. 

“Do you know,” I said as the sand- 
wiches were going down with eager relish, 
“we should do something about this.” I 
took the cock bird from my jacket and 
smoothed his feathered coat against the 
brown oak leaves. “I’ve been over this 
state pretty thoroughly, and I know of no 
other prairie like this. Why can’t it be 
preserved ?” 

“It should be,” Morgan said. “When 
we get home, I’m in favor of a little cam- 
paigning on ‘the subject. This is five-dol- 
lar-an-acre land; and if a slick bunch of 
county politicians get a ditch through, it’ll 
go up to fifty dollars an acre overnight. 
And it will probably be worthless land. 
I've seen some of the old Kankakee 
Swamp that’s been reclaimed, and the 
wheat grown on it won't fill. Corn grows 
fast the first six weeks and then dries up.’ 

I half closed my eyes in the warm tonic 
of sunlight and inhaled the gentle breeze. 
The leagues of hay rustled softly as the 
last whisper of a camp fire. Half in 
dreams, all in fancy, I picked out the 
lurching progress of a covered wagon, a 
lean tanned driver leading a yoke of oxen. 
A comely woman sat the tilted wagon seat 
and sang in a strong, full-toned contralto. 

“Indiana,” I said. “Tippecanoe, Kanka- 
kee, Winimac and Wawasee.” Names to 


conjure with. Their meanings were long 
ago lost in the smoke and grind of indus- 
try. What was wind over the prairie hay? 
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It was five-dollar-an-acre land; that’s 
what it was, until a ditch went through, 
and then— 

My shoulder found a soft spot in the 
sandy loam. The root of an oak cushioned 
my head. I slept. 

Morgan’s voice, raised in salutation, 
rumbled through my consciousness. Sit- 
ting up, I shook the leaves from my back 
and yawned. A tall, gaunt old man came 
walking up the gentle slope. In the crook 
of his arm was a huge double gun with 
ornate hammers that curved majestically 
out and down like the horns of a buffalo. 
He stopped ten feet from us, almost 
bowed, changed his mind and sat down. 

“Any luck?” he asked. 

We told him of the three birds. 

“Evenin’s the time,” he said laconically. 

Awakening slowly, I was now amazed 
to see the sun but an hour or two high in 
the west. The man didn’t seem the farmer 
type, yet somehow his lean brown features 
and his angular frame were vaguely fa- 
miliar. “He’s the driver of the pioneers,” 
an inner voice told me, “Don’t try to be 
psychic,” I jeered silently. 

“Been a glorious day,” 
vanced. 

The Ancient lighted a short black pipe 
and avowed that it had been. He jerked 
a thumb. “They roost yonder. Git there 
as the sun goes down, and they come right 
in over yer head.” 

“It’s interesting country up here,” Mor- 
gan prompted again. 

“Where ye from?” the Ancient asked. 

We teld him. 

“’Tis interestin’,” he conceded. “The 


Morgan ad- 





‘THE Louisiana tidal prairies, 
home of the cajun, are a wild- 
fowler’s paradise. “LOST BAY- 
OU LAGOON.” by Captain 
A. R. Beverley-Giddings, in the 
next issue, is a duck-hunting 
story. Reading it is the next best 
thing to being there. 











Indians had a camp on this island. Years 
ago, I guess. Cherry Island, it’s called.” 
His gnarled mahogany hand dug into the 
sand. “Used to find lots of stone darts and 
tomahawk heads here when I was a young 
‘un.” With a sudden thought he reached 
into a capacious pocket, pulled out a col- 
lection of split shot, twine and .22 cart- 
ridges. At the bottom of the pile he found 
a tiny, beautifully made war point of 
shining obsidian. “I found this one along 
the ditch yonder just last week. If ye’re 
interested in such things, ye can have it.” 

He tossed it toward us and stood up, 
as if embarrassed in giving such an in- 
consequential thing. “Well, it’s about 
time,” he concluded and stalked away 
down the slope. 

His manner seemed to include us; so 
we followed. We walked the half mile to 
where I had flushed the last birds. Now 
our shadows were full fifty feet in length. 
We crouched in the fragrant grass and 
faced the west. The peace of eventide was 
on us, and we talked but little. 

The Ancient laid his huge gun across 
his bony knees, and as he watched for the 
flight he told us of the prairie land in 
occasional quiet sentences. “See the glint 
of water away yonder? That’s Hawley’s 
Arm—the last live water of the old marsh. 
You boys come back later, and you kin 
get greenheads there and them little snipe.” 

The sun dropped down and down, low- 
ered evenly as if by invisible wires. A 
dark line of birds wavered to the left of 
Cherry Island. The hiss of wing feathers 
was carried to us across the hushed air. 

“They're going to the South Prairie,” 
the old man said. “It’s a bit early yet.” 


A single suddenly came from behind 
us, and Morgan cut it down with one 
clean shot. Quiet once more. 

“Yon island,” the Ancient said, pointing 
again toward Hawley’s Arm, “was a 
robber’s camp in years gone. Bogus Island, 
it’s named. ’T'was deep in the swamp then. 
The thieves raided travelers along the old 
Michigan road. They had a trail of logs 
that led them in, and one man could guard 
it from surprise.”_ 

The sun touched the very edge. The 
evening chill crept in a thin mist above 
the hay. Faint and far away to the west 
a farmer called his hogs, and we heard 
his scoop as it clanged and scraped on 
the corn-crib floor. 

“Here they come!” the Ancient hissed. 

We squatted lower. Straight at us and 
just above the glow came twenty—thirty 
birds. 

“T’ll get the right end,” I whispered. 

Morgan was to shoot the middle, the 
Ancient the left. 

The rush of singing pinions grew in 
volume. Great, beautiful birds, wings set 
and heads held proudly high. The old 
man’s huge gun roared out. Morgan leaped 
to his feet. I went into action. My first 
bird fell, a dead weight. The quiet eve- 
ning was shattered by reports. A straggler 
cut across the confused line of flight, but 
as I swung Morgan cut him down, Then, 
with a drumming beat of wings, the flock 
was gone into the darkening east. We 
gathered our birds. I had one; Morgan 
and the Ancient had each killed two. 

The embers in the sunset died to ash 
and mauve as we trudged toward the car. 
The old man—a boy at heart—talked ex- 
uberantly. “This old 10-gauge sure can 
knock ’em! My father killed a sight of 
geese in the old days with this old 10- 
gauge.” 

We offered him a lift, but he was taking 
a short cut down the ditch. 

“You come back, boys. We'll get some 
greenheads off’n Hawley’s Arm when the 
weather comes down.” 

Guns went back into the cases. Before 
starting the motor we paused for just a 
moment. The one bright star was lighted 
again. Bogus Island brooded darkly over 
its shameful past. The prairie slept a vast 
and silent sleep. 


SMASHING A RECORD 
(Continued from page 29) 


I watched and waited. Having read and 
heard so much about the fishing in New 
Zealand waters, I expected fins and tails 
to appear on all sides and at least four fish 
to rush for the bait in a frantic effort to 
get there first. 

We trolled for about two hours without 
seeing anything. Then, stopping the en- 
gines, we selected a more lively bait from 
the tank and let it down off the northeast 
corner of Piercy Rock. The current was 
strong, and in a short time we had drifted 
far out to sea. Shortening the line, we 
went slowly back to the island for another 
drift. After two or three trips back and 
forth we were impatient to troll again, the 
way we were accustomed to in Tahiti. 

Just as we started ahead Mervyn cried, 
“There he is!” 

Off to the starboard and on a line with 
our stern, a slim black point cut the water 
—a marlin’s tail. That sight in itself was 
thrilling, because we rarely see fish sur- 
facing in Tahiti. The man at the wheel 
maneuvered the boat to bring our bait in 
front of the fish. He saw it, rushed and 
seized it, and then tore off to the north, 
taking line at an amazing rate. New Zea- 
land fishermen claim that a hooked fish 
invariably heads north. I do not know how 
authentic this statement is, but all the fish 
we hooked there actually did make the 
first run in that direction. 
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The fish jumped several times in an ef- 
fort to throw the hook, but failing to do so 
settled down to a dogged struggle of re- 
sistance against the constant pressure. He 
was brought to the gaff in about thirty- 
five minutes, a 275-pound striped marlin. 

Having caught a fish in these waters 
according to methods familiar to us, we 
decided to try drifting again. It was lunch 
time by now. We ran up into the lee of 
the island, put over a bait, tied the rod to 
a chair, and attacked our midday meal. 
Just as we were comfortably settled, with 
a sandwich in one hand and the inevitable 
“mug of tea” in the other, a gentle clicking 
of the reel warned us that a fish of some 
sort had joined our repast. Down went the 
tea and sandwiches; out crept the line, 
slowly and steadily, until the local boat- 
man yelled “Strike!” 

Four or five quick upward thrusts of the 
rod brought a flash of blue and silver 
slithering out of the waves. The fish 
leaped and slid all over the sea, tiring 
himself out, and was easily worked up to 
the boat after his violent activities. It was 
another striped marlin, weighing 215 
pounds. Never in Tahiti had any angler 
landed two marlin in one day, and here 
we had our second one on board by noon. 


ATHERING up the remnants of our 
lunch, we quickly ate it and started 
trolling again. After two or three hours 
we spied another marlin on the surface, 
with just his tail showing. We circled 
around until the bait was just ahead of 
him, and he rushed for it as the first one 
had. But the angler was too impatient and 
struck before the bait was well in the fish’s 
mouth. He shot out of the water in one 
direction and threw the hook and kahawai 
in the other. Although we worked over the 
spot for some time, nothing could induce 
the fish to come back and make a second 
attempt to take our bait. He must have felt 
the prick of the hook the first time, and 
gone away to nurse his sore jaw. The sun 
was getting low, and we headed for the 
cove, full of enthusiasm for these fishing 
grounds and thoroughly satisfied with the 
first day’s catch. 

The next morning brought more sun- 
shine, calm seas and my turn to fish. We 
left the pier midst genial shouts of good 
luck and tight lines. Getting our bait on 
the way, we made directly for Piercy 
Rock, where we had had such good luck 
the day before. I trolled and drifted all 
the morning without success. Mervyn, 
who had spotted two marlin tails cutting 
through the water yesterday, could not 
conjure even a much-despised blue-nosed 
shark our way. Finally a hollow feeling 
within proclaimed ito me that it was time 
to “boil the billy.” 

We were within fifty feet of the sheer 
walls of the great rock; so I turned to the 
boatman to tell him to stop the motor and 
we would have lunch. No sooner had I 
taken my eyes off the bait when it was 
violently seized. Turning quickly, I saw a 
miniature whirlpool where my bait had 
been just a moment before, and the line 
began to unwind slowl from the reel. 

Since I was using a single 14/0 sword- 
fish hook, and could only hope to set it 
by letting the fish get the bait well into his 
mouth, I let him have plenty of line. Then, 
after what seemed hours but was in real- 
ity only a few seconds, I struck. Once, 
twice, three times I lifted the rod, having 
jammed on the drag as hard as I dared, 
and waited for the fireworks. Nothing 
happened. Releasing part of the pressure 
of thé drag, I struck him again several 
times. This seemed to wake the fish from 
his lethargy; he went off on a short run 
-" stopped again. I started to pump him 

n, but every time I was able to reel ina 
(Continued on page 73) 
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*€N arrowest Escape F rom 
Death” Story Contest 


Did you ever find yourself in the path of a charg- 
ing, infuriated wild beast? 

Have you ever been capsized in a canoe and sud- 
denly realized that you were about to “go down for 
the third time?” 

Were you ever at close quarters with a deadly 
reptile? 

These or any one or more of a hundred other thrilling epi- 
sodes may have taken place at some time in your life. 

If so, tell us about it. 

Write a story of from 1500 to 2500 words describing your “Nar- 
rowest Escape from Death”, while hunting, fishing, exploring 
or camping. 

Manuscripts should not exceed 2500 words’ in length. If you 
can tell a good story in fewer words, so much the better. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the best stories. 


$500.00 Cash 36 PRIZES 


1st Prize—$100.00 3 Prizes—$ 25.00 Each 
2nd Prize—$ 75.00 10 Prizes—$ 10.00 Each 
3rd Prize—$ 50.00 20 Prizes—$ 5.00 Each 


Stories will be judged principally from the standpoint of interest and the 
character of the experience described. Careful consideration will also be 
given to the manner in which the stories are written. 

Typewritten manuscripts are desirable but not obligatory. 

At the end of each manuscript must appear a statement by the author 
that the facts contained therein are true. 

No story will be returned unless accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

The receipt of stories will not be acknowledged unless the author so 
requests and encloses a stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

Rewrites of stories previously published in this or any other publication 
or book will not be eligible. 

Prize winners must sign over to Fretp & STREAM full publication rights. 

The judges of this contest will be the members of the editorial staff of 
Fretp & STREAM, and there will be no appeal from their decision. 

The best of the prize-winning stories will be published in Fretp & STREAM 
in the order of their merit, as soon as possible after the Contest closes. 

A complete list of the names of the prize winners will be published in the 
February, 1933, issue. 

Manuscripts must be in the hands of the Story Contest Editor, 
% Field & Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y. on or before December Ist, 1932. 


Contest endorsed by Gilson Vander Veer Willets, Director of National Contest 
Headquarters) 
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COLD-WEATHER 
CAMPING 


By Elon Jessup 


AVE you ever gone camping in 
winter? If not, you ought to try 
it some time while you still have 
the chance—before you grow too 

old and blasé to get a kick out of it. 

Snow, to my way of thinking, is an 
almost indispensable part of this wide- 
awake recreation, for the opportunity is 
thereby offered to get around on webs or 
skis. While February and March are 
usually the best months, because the snow 
is in prime condition, the sun is warmer 
and the nights milder, plenty of sport can 
be had at any time 
from November on. 

There are any num- 
ber of advantages to 
be derived by making 
a camping trip in win- 
ter. There are no flies, 
mosquitoes or snakes 
to pester you, and the 
woods are at their 
wildest and so amaz- 
ingly open. 

Every creature that 
travels afoot leaves its 
mark clearly printed in 
the snow. You see 
more game and game 
tracks than at any 
other time of the year. 
Hunting—when and 
where game laws per- 
mit—is considerably 
more simple than be- 
fore leaves have fallen 
from the trees. Per- 
haps, in many respects, 
it is too easy; as wit- 
ness the case of one 
northern state, New 
Jersey, which prohibits 
hunting on any day 
when snow is on the ground. There are 
also other states having similar laws. 

There are fish to be had—here again 
when and where the law permits—by 
merely chopping a hole in the ice and set- 
ting out a tip-up. Although this ice fishing 
is by no means so sporty as fly fishing, 
or bait casting, for instance, you can get 
a lot more fun out of it than many people 
seem to think. 

The winter camp-fire—here is a really 
big kick! A camp-fire takes on a new 
meaning when you've sat before one on 
a winter landscape. The same might be 








Edited by Donan H. Cote 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











said of your camp appetite at meals. 

February or March camping, especially, 
comes at a time when you are getting 
bored with a ground-hog sort of existence 
and when you are sorely in need of a 
little fresh air and exercise. Trout season 
is still a long way ahead and the duck 
season is about as far in the past. You 
may ask whether this winter camping isn’t 
pretty stiff medicine for a city-soft man? 
Not necessarily, Any duck hunter who 





Snow is almost indispensable for the full enjoyment of winter camping 


has experienced no serious discomfort 
from sitting in a blind during cold Decem- 
ber and January mornings ought to feel 
quite as much at home in a camp during 
January or February—more comfortable 
in fact, for in winter camping you keep 
more on the go. 

Lastly—before getting down to a few 
practical suggestions—I can’t think of a 
better argument in favor of cold-weather 
camping than the explorer Stefansson’s 
when he speaks of what he considers the 
superiority of cold climates over warm. 
No matter how cold it is, he maintains, 


you can always get warm; but when you 
are uncomfortably warm you can seldom 
get cool. There is something to that! 

By way of practical suggestions on how 
to be comfortable during a winter camp- 
ing trip, here are several: 

‘All duffle that may come into direct 
contact with snow ought to be of water- 
proof material; this means chiefly packs 
and _ sleeping- -bag covers—and a tent, in 

case you carry one. It also applies, as far 
as may be convenient, to the outside layers 
of personal clothing. For example, a warm 
coat of closely woven material to which 
snow fails to adhere is often preferable 
to rougher stuff that continually catches 
and holds snow. Also, a rough material 
catches in underbrush. 

Underwear should be of wool. If you 
are heading into very 
cold weather, wear 
two medium - weight 
wool undersuits and 
two pairs of socks— 
and take extras with 
you. A parka sort of 
hood for your head is 
good in that it protects 
you from wind and 
prevents snow from 
trickling down your 
neck. The Alaskan 
parka is in fact a near- 
ly perfect outer gar- 
ment for any sort of 
snow-country travel. 


HE most impor- 

tant single prob- 
lem of winter camping 
is how to sleep warm 
at night. Keeping 
warm during the day 
is simple enough in 
that you move about a 
good deal; but at 
night, it’s a different 
proposition. Generally 
speaking, there are two 
ways in which it can 
be worked. One of these consists in de- 
pending chiefly upon an all-night log fire. 
The other consists in depending chiefly 
upon warm bedding. 

In case the all-night fire idea appeals to 
you most, build the fire in such a manner 
that you will get its full value—or in other 
words, so that the heat is thrown forward. 
A log wall as a fire-back serves well in 
this respect. The disadvantage of laying 
such a wall during cold weather is that the 
uprights for bracing it can’t be driven into 
frozen ground. This difficulty can be over- 
come by bracing the uprights in turn with 
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crotched stakes leaning to the rear. The 
fire-back should be three or four logs high, 
each log, if possible, about a foot thick. 

One of the tricks of keeping an all- 
night fire going, without having to jump 
up every once in a while to replenish it, 
is to burn green wood. This should be 
fed with a sufficient amount of dry wood 
to keep it going steadily. You will need a 
lot of wood and a man-sized ax. As a 
matter of fact, a good ax can be worth 
three times its weight in blankets. You 





This shows how a log wall should be laid 
as a fire-back for a winter camp-fire 


will need a keen edge to your ax, but 
don’t grind it too thin. A thinly ground 
blade will break readily on frozen wood. 

If, instead of fire, you depend upon 
bedding as your chief source of warmth, 
let me advise you from the start not to 
put a great deal of faith in blankets. A 
good sleeping-bag is by all odds the best 
sort of rig for the outdoors in winter. 
An eider-down bag comes pretty close to 
perfection in such respects. No one need 
ever sleep cold when snuggled away in 
one of these. 

Regardless of what sort of bag you use, 
there should be some kind of flap that 
comes well up over the shoulders and 
doesn’t allow any cold chills to run down 
your neck. Not a bad idea for a head cov- 
ering is a knitted helmet with a puckering 
string at its opening, which, when pulled, 
leaves only a small hole through which 
to breathe. 

A winter camper equipped with a good 
sleeping-bag can usually manage well 
enough for a time without any overhead 
shelter. Yet, as a crude form of shelter, a 
pole and bough lean-to can serve quite 
well. Such a shelter becomes tighter if a 


Ice fishing is usually an important part of 
winter camping 
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tarp is used for the roof. A bough roof 
in itself can be a leaky proposition when 
the snow accumulated upon it begins to 
melt. 

On the other hand, layers of boughs as 
a supplementary roof—a sort of tent-fly 
above the canvas—can prove of distinct 
value in that they catch and hold most of 
the snow and may even save the tarp from 
caving in from the weight of the snow. 

The most generally suitable type of tent 
for winter camping—particularly in tim- 
bered country—is the shed-like canvas 
affair known as the Baker. The front re- 
mains wide open, the interior receiving 
the warmth of the camp-fire outside. Heat 





rays striking the slanting roof are glow- | 


ingly reflected down upon you. Good judg- | 


ment should be used as to the distance 
between the fire and the tent. It should 
usually be about five feet. Neither do you 
want the heat wasted nor do you wish to 
set the tent afire. 

A dark-colored tent is preferable to 
white in snow-covered surroundings. It 
rests your eyes in such a preponderance of 
glaring whiteness. Also, it can easily be 
spotted from a distance. Incidentally, you 
will find a pair of snow goggles for the 
eyes a comfort as winter wears on and 
the sun becomes brighter. 

One of the first times I went winter 
camping I overlooked the somewhat obvi- 
ous fact that fire melts snow. In other 
words, we built a fire on top of a fairly 
deep layer of snow, only to realize pres- 
ently that the fire was slowly but surely 
sinking down into the snow. We crawled 
into our bags and allowed it to continue to 
sink, Next morning, however, we got busy 
with our webs and cleared away down to 
hard pan for the camp site. 

In case it isn’t too much of a chore you 
will usually find it worth while to clear 
a camping area of snow. In addition to the 
advantage of building a fire on solid 
ground, you are surrounded by snow walls 
that serve as quite a welcome protection 
from sharp winds. If, however, you pitch 
a tent on the surface of a frozen lake, 
leave the snow undisturbed. 

A frozen lake, by the way, may often 
serve as an excellent camp site; both be- 
cause of its flatness and the ease with 
which holes for tent poles can be chipped 
out of ice. But, of course, it’s not always 
so good when a sharp wind is blowing. 


BIG FIRES VS. LITTLE FIRES 
By Stephen Jones 


HITE men and fools make big 

fires” 
another exemplification of the Indian’s 
proverbial laziness. But sometimes what 
appears to be laziness is really common 
sense. Whoever tries it will discover that, 
paradoxical as it may sound, a small fire 
gives more heat than a large one. That 
is, it gives more useful heat and in the 
woods that is the only kind of heat I 
care about. 

The wisdom of cooking over a small 
fire is known to most woodsmen but a 
great many of them build up the cooking 
fire into a roaring bonfire when the meal 
is ended. On a perfectly calm night it is 
possible to keep comfortably warm beside 
such a conflagration, but everyone who 
frequents the woods knows that perfectly 
calm nights are exceptional. Was there 
ever a campfire that did not seem to be the 
especial target of fitful breezes? 

Suppose you are sitting on the wind- 
ward side of a small campfire, like the 
gentleman at “A” in the accompanying 
drawing. (I am no artist but I trust you 
can tell which parts of the picture are 
meant to be human beings.) If the wind | 
shifts, blowing smoke and flame in Mr. 


is taken generally to be but | 
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A’s direction, a mere hitch of his sitting- 
down mechanism places him at a safe and 
comfortable distance. You see him at 
“AA”, as cozy as can be. Had his fire 
been very small, like an Indian’s, he need 
not have moved at all. But suppose you 
have built a big fire and, like Mr. B., you 
are sitting, or probably standing, six, eight 
or ten feet away from it on the windward 
side. If the wind changes you will have 
to move six or eight or ten feet farther 
away, to “BB” or thereabouts. That means 
walking, which is inconvenient. In order 
to avoid the frequent ups and downs you 
will probably stand beside your fire, re- 
gardless of how tired your limbs may be. 
Perhaps, if the wind is fitful, you will tire 
of such frequent perambulations and adopt 
a compromise position, not near enough 
the fire when the wind is east and al- 
together too close when the wind is west. 
If you don’t, you will choke with smoke at 
one moment and shiver in the night breeze 
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If you want to keep warm, build a little 
fire—not a big one 


at the next. In the end you will give it up 
and go to bed, or build a small fire and 
| be comfortable. 

| Most of the heat of a campfire goes 
| straight up in the air. No fire, however 
big, will warm the ground at any distance. 
| Probably ninety per cent of the heat of 
an open fire is expended in a zone, or 
cone, as shown in the figure. If you are 
| sitting eighteen inches from a small fire 
your knees and shoulders will be within 
this “cone of comfort”. But you cannot 
sit close enough to a big fire to get any 
part of your body in this zone of real 
| warmth. You can crowd up close to the 
flames and half-scorch yourself, but you 
cannot enjoy the steady flow of “pipeless- 
furnace” heat that fills the “cone of com- 
fort” above an open fire. Perhaps you 
could climb a tree or mount your horse, 
but I have never seen anyone do so. Six 
| feet from a big blaze, only the top of your 
| head is comfortable. Around a big fire, in 
| cold weather, men usually stand. Their 
| faces scorch while their knees freeze. At 
intervals they back close into the fire, 
give their nether and hind portions a broil- 








| 





$500.00 in cash prizes are being 

offered in a new ‘‘ Narrowest Escape 

from Death’’ Story Contest. Read 
all about it on page 69 











| ing, and retreat. The redskin sits near or 
over his little blaze and repeats the oft- 
quoted remark, “White men and fools—”. 
When the comfortable way is the lazy 
way, so much the better, say I. There are 
places where it is easier to toss logs onto 
a bonfire than to chop them up to feed 
a little blaze. But generally it is simpler 
to supply a small fire than a big one, par- 
ticularly if the fire is kept going all night. 
Of relative safety there is little to say. A 
match will set a forest ablaze while a fire 
as big as a house is safe if properly located 
and watched. But one who is conscientious 
about his fires will find it much less labor- 
ious to drown or bury the embers of a 
small blaze than those of a large one. 
The last stand of a big-fire enthusiast 
is always, “But a big fire is so romantic 





and spectacular.” This argument bears 
some weight on a summer evening, when 
a fire is a mere decoration, or a social 
accessory like a friendly game of bridge. 
When I am really cold I prefer warmth 
to romance. Nevertheless, a big fire is 
spectacular and beautiful. When I am with 
friends who have “big ideas” in fire-build- 
ing, I withdraw to a distance from which 
I can comfortably view the spectacle—and 
build myself a small fire for heat. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


HIKING SHOES 


Campinc Epitor: 

During October, November and sometimes 
almost 7 until Christmas I do a lot of hiking 
around New York, especially up through the 
hills around Bear Mountain. Some of this is 
pretty tough going and I have never been able 
to come to any definite conclusion as to what 
sort of footgear I should use either during cold 
weather or in the summer. Some people I have 
spoken to advise one thing; others another. I 
would like your opinion on this. 

KeitH Jorpan. 


Ans.—Of course, when it comes to any type 
of clothing this is largely a matter of personal 
opinion. It’s a well recognized fact that for feet 
which are toughened sufficiently to withstand it, 
and especially during the warmer months, there 
is absolutely nothing in the world to equal a 
moccasin. For people who are not used to it, 
however, to wear such footgear means mighty 
sore feet and also very wet feet. 

When the weather is mild I think about the 
best thing for most people is a sneaker of some 
kind. Of course, even these are a little bit hard 
on the feet, especially where one goes through 
rocky country, but it is not difficult to get used 
to them if one does any extensive hiking at all. 
They are extremely comfortable and they permit 
one to get a good grip. 

Where one is going through brushy country 
and where there are a lot of thorns and especially 
snakes perhaps, as there are apt to be in the Bear 
Mountain section, it is absolutely essential to 

rotect one’s legs with puttees of some kind. 

hese could be either of heavy canvas or of 
leather. The former are better in warm weather 
and no snakes in this section of the country 
would be apt to go through a heavy piece of 
canvas. : 

For cold weather the moccasin pac type of 
shoe is a good bet, though I personally am very 
partial to the regulation army shoe. It will stand 
all sorts of wear and tear and when well water- 
proofed is suitable for going through almost any 
type of country. Here again, however, it is nec- 
essary to wear a pair of puttees or leggings, not 
as protection against snakes in the winter, of 
course, but against thorns and briars and heavy 
brush. 

I know that a lot of people advocate the high- 
to’ —- boot, but frankly I can’t see these at 
all, though I do wear them now and then when 
hunting. For long hikes, however, they are 
terribly tiresome and it means lifting an awful 
lot of weight each time you take a step. It is 

uite necessary to waterproof your shoes during 
the colder weather. I would not advocate this, 
however, during the summer months because it 
would make your feet perspire too much and, 
furthermore, getting one’s feet wet in warm 
weather doesn’t make much difference, as you 
probably know, as long as one keeps on the go. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that wool 
socks should be worn at all times, summer and 
winter, though, of course, during the cold 
weather you would probably wear a_ heavier 
weight and perhaps even 7 pee. 

MPING EpiTor. 


SWEATING TENTS 


CampinG Epitor: 

ave a cruiser tent that, while it is per- 
fectly waterproof, sweats to beat the band. In 
the morning when I wake up I find the whole 
inside of the tent covered with moisture. This 
isn’t so good and I was wondering if there was 
anything that could be done about it. Is there 
any way in which the tent can be waterproofed 
and still not sweat in this way? 

Epwarp O’CALLAHAN. 


Ans.—It is nothing at all unusual for a per- 
fectly waterproofed tent to sweat in that way. 
This is a more or less common complaint. In 
other words, the only way to overcome a condi- 
tion of this kind is to have a tent that is not 
waterproofed as thoroughly and most people don’t 
care for this either. Personally, I would rather 
put up with a bit of sweating than I would hav- 
ing to stay in camp some day when it is raining 
hard and get drenched. Wouldn’t you? 

Waterproofing means filling the pores of the 
material of which the tent is made so that no 
moisture can come through. As soon as you do 
this you prevent air circulation, which causes 
sweating. That’s about the whole story in a nut 
Ss . 

CampinG Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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SMASHING A RECORD 
(Continued from page 69) 


few feet he would take out a few yards in 
short, sharp jerks, acting very much like 
a sluggish shark. At times I could re- 
cover no line at all. Since we were so near 
the island, I feared lest he had gone into 
some underwater cave to sulk and cut the 
line on the sharp rocks. 

Such inactivity, combined with the fact 
that none of us had seen the fish when he 
took the bait, convinced us that it was 
some uninteresting species of shark, and I 
resented the time lost in trying to land 
this stupid brute. Suddenly the clicking of 
the reel became a shrill whir, and the fish 
sped off toward the north and the open 
sea, The line was coming up nearer and 
nearer the surface. 

Expectantly we glued our eyes to the 
surface of the water, eager to determine, 
when he leaped, what I was fast to. But 
he disappointed us. He made a long, steady 
run and stopped, without showing. Then I 
began to work him in toward the boat, 
backing the launch at times to aid in re- 
covering line. The double line attached to 
the wire leader was in sight when off he 
went on a second run, slightly shorter 
than the first. Again I worked on him with 
short, steady lifts of the rod. The harness 
was cutting into my neck, my fingers were 
getting bruised, and my back seemed to be 
parting in the middle. I was thoroughly 
disgusted at wasting so much time and 
strength on a creature that would not 
even show itself. 


D‘ RING the first part of the struggle 
the kahawai had slipped up the line 
and was dangling there, a tempting morsel 
for some other fish, I gradually got it up to 
the boat, where it could be taken off, thus 
eliminating any danger of the line being 
cut by a greedy mako shark that might 
happen to seize it. Now a heavy mass of 
bull kelp was wrapped around the line, 
dangerously adding more strain. This was 
untangled with the aid of gaff and boat 
hook. With these difficulties overcome, it 
seemed to be just a matter of steady pump- 
ing to lead the fish to the launch. 

For the second time the double line 
showed, and I counted the battle as won. 
Not so! Off the fish went again, always 
making for the open sea. Now my pump- 
ing and reeling became mechanical. I was 
nearly blinded by staring constantly at the 
tip of the rod, silhouetted against the 
glaring sky. I did not even see the double 
line the third time, but I heard an out- 
burst from Mervyn: “It’s a black marlin, 
and a whopper!” 

Then, just off the stern, a black and 
silver mass heaved itself half out of 
water in an arc and rolled over on its side, 
a tired fish. He was practically dead and 
offered very little resistance as I brought 
him nearer and nearer to the boat. 

“He’s coming in tail first,’ observed 
Mervyn. 

This was strange, but so long as he was 
still moving toward us I didn’t care. As 
soon as he was alongside the boat, further 
investigation showed that the wire leader 
was around his tail. In his final effort 
the fish had evidently become entangled in 
the flexible wire, and as he straightened 
out, when he eased back into the water, it 
had parted about three feet from the hook, 
which was firmly set, over the barb, in 
his upper jaw. He was held only by a half 
hitch of the leader, deeply embedded in 
the flesh just above his tail. 

So little had we seen of this fish that 
not even now did we appreciate his size. 
I groped around with trembling hands for 
nourishment of some kind, since it was 
then more than three hours past our lunch 
time, and waited impatiently for the men 
to haul my prize on board. A stout rope 


was placed around his tail, and they 
started to heave him on to the stern as 
usual. They lifted his tail and a small 
portion of his body out of water and then 
stopped. Again they pulled and groaned 
and grunted, but made no progress. This 
was new to me, a fish that four strong 
men could not lift on board. 

Finally Mervyn said, “I guess we'll 
have to tow him in.” 

This disappointed me, and I stumbled 
over to have a look at this fish that was 
too heavy to haul up a few feet out of the 
water. But my faculties were so numbed 
and I was in such a daze that I did not 
really see my catch. 

The men ran a rope through his gills 
and made him fast to the stern of the 
launch, and we went slowly back to camp. 
Mr. Stonex, the secretary of the club, 
and “Kiwi” ‘Cross were at the pier when 
we came in. We announced that we had a 
pretty big black marlin. The fact that we 
had a black marlin excited them, because 
none had been caught the previous year 
and not one so far this season. But, as it 
was lying half submerged in the water, 
they were no more impressed by its size 
than I was. We had planned to hoist it 
on deck here at the camp with the block 
and tackle and then run over to Russell to 
weigh it. Mr. Stonex and Kiwi said, “No, 
weigh it here. We are both official weigh- 
ers, and these are club scales.” 

A rope was fastened around the fish’s 
tail, and slowly he was hoisted out of the 
water. Up and up and up he came. He 
never seemed to stop coming. Interest 
grew in leaps and bounds. Finally he was 
up to the height of the scales and trans- 
ferred to them. 

“He'll go well over 600!” some one said. 

I gasped—the largest fish I had ever 
seen was a silver marlin weighing 504 
pounds. I could not believe my eyes and 
ears—600, 700, 800, 823 pounds! I found 
myself the center of a boisterously enthu- 
siastic little crowd. My sore hands were 
wrung again and again, and my aching 
back was thumped with good-natured zeal. 
It was the biggest fish landed so far this 
season on the whole New Zealand coast, 
and the largest game fish ever landed with 
rod and reel by a woman! 

Everything had been in my favor. My 
reel had performed perfectly. The rod 
had stood the punishment and was all 
ready for another fish, and the 36-thread 
line had borne the tremendous strain 
without parting. Even the launch had 
done her share by funetioning perfectly 
during these long hours, and I was proud. 


A NEW BLACK BASS 
(Continued from page 33) 


his fish were smallmouths, but did 
not know they were different from the 
Northern species. He stated that he had 
never taken a single largemouth in that 
section of the river in several years’ fish- 
ing. He had his favorite smallmouth lure 
for those waters, a white hackle with a 
single spinner ahead. I had my favorite 
largemouth bait, a red pork-rind lure. He 
caught about five smallmouths to my one. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the characteristic external features of the 
fish better than words can tell. On the 
dorsal side of a line running from the 
center of the eye to the center of the tail, 
the fish is studded with a series of more 
or less diamond-shaped dark markings 
which tend to, but never quite, form a 
definite symmetrical pattern. The larger 
complete diamond markings cover an aver- 
age of nine scales each, but these mark- 
ings are often incomplete or obscured. The 
lowest row of these diamonds is superim- 
posed upon a dark lateral band similar to 
that found in the largemouth, giving it a 

(Continued on page 79) 
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A book on fresh water angling by an 
expert fisherman. While all Eastern 
game fish are described, particular 
attention is paid to the more common 
varieties, such as trout, bass, pike 
and pickerel. 


Beautifully illustrated in full color, halftone 
and line by Fred. Everett, also plates of flies 
in color by Dr. Edgar Burke. 


$5.00 
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skins—tanned and made into beautiful garments, 
correctly styled. You save retailer’s profit by deal- 
ing direct. 


Bear, Deer—all wild animal 
skins—tanned, made up to suit 
| you. Our catalogue shows you 

styles, prices, gives complete in- 
formation. 


Send For Our 1933 Catalogue—Free 
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Duck Hunting Suit 


Made of heavy marsh green double- 
texture material with fine quality 
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most protective suits ever designed. 
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game. Magazine holds 5 cartridges, bolt action. 
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George Bird Grinnell’s famous classic, the 
most valuable and complete book on American 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


Tz poten consists of short articles and notes describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. Al! of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


THE BIGGEST MAMMALS 
By Ray Schrenkeisen 


HERE seems to be no doubt what- 

ever that the elephant is the biggest 

living land mammal. Everybody 
seems to agree on that point. The African 
elephant, incidentally, is larger than the 
Indian species. The famous Jumbo’s 
weight has been estimated at over six 
tons. Another African elephant in the 
possession of the N. Y. Zoological Society 
weighed 10,250 pounds. One of the So- 
ciety’s big Indian elephants tipped the 
scales at 6,800 pounds. The average weight 
of the latter species is probably less than 
5,500 pounds. 

But which is the second largest land 
mammal—and the third, fourth, fifth, etc. ? 
When it comes to this, there seems to be 
no unanimity of opinion at all. As Mr. 
Guy E. Mitchell of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, who prompted me to write this 
little article, wrote us recently: “To find 
the tusks and horns of the game animals 
weighed and measured down to fractions 
of inches and ounces while little or noth- 
ing is recorded about the size of the ani- 
mals carrying them—well, to the ordi- 
nary reader, it is just another one of those 
funny things that scientists spend their 
lives doing.” Mr. Mitchell has hit the nail 
on the head. That is exactly where a large 


| part of the trouble originates. I met one 


such scientist only recently. He is sup- 
posedly one of America’s best known 
mammalogists and when I broached him 
on the topic of the weights of the largest 
mammals, he was not interested in the 
least. To him, even if obtainable, such data 
would signify little, if anything. Well, 
perhaps the measurements of molars, jaw- 
bones, skulls and leg bones have greater 
significance to closet naturalists but the 


| actual weight of these animals would cer- 
| tainly prove of far greater interest and 
| value to field naturalists and sportsmen. 


~ J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 


Since there are a few million of these 
people in the country, they should be given 
some consideration, notwithstanding the 
fact that the dry-as-dust scientist doesn’t 
seem to think so. 

The second source of difficulty in secur- 
ing the weights of the larger mammals is, 
of course, that, in the field, the prob- 
lem presents almost insuperable difficulties 
when it comes to such creatures as the 
hippo and rhino, because of their enor- 
mous bulk. 

In any event, the subject is a most in- 
teresting one and I determined to find out 
all I could about it. I went to see two 
men, who, though top-notchers in their 
profession, are still human and _ broad- 
minded—Dr. W. Reid Blair and Dr. Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars, Director and Curator of 
Mammals, respectively, of the N. Y. Zoo- 


logical Park, New York City. I am great- 
ly indebted to them for much valuable 
information. 

Besides, I consulted the works of many 
famous naturalists, but as I have already 
intimated, information on the subject is 
sO meagre as to be almost non-existent. 
However, let us see if we can arrive at a 
fairly good approximation of an answer, 
at least. 

Despite the fact that several reputable 
naturalists believe that the white rhinoc- 
eros of Africa is the second heaviest land 
mammal, all the evidence seems to point 
to the fact that this honor should be ac- 
corded to the hippo of the Nile. A full- 
grown bull is said to weigh at least three 
tons and a huge old male belonging to the 
London Zoological Society, and whose 
rotund belly came within an inch of the 
ground, weighed approximately four tons. 

In Life Histories of African Game Ani- 
mals by Roosevelt and Heller appears this 
statement: “An adult bull (hippo) attains 
a weight of approximately four tons and 
is quite equal to a cow elephant in bulk.” 
Record bulls no doubt reach a weight of 
five tons and are only exceeded in bulk 
among land mammals by the bull elephant. 
These weights may be somewhat exag- 
gerated but they show which way the 
wind blows, at least. 


F the hippo is No. 2, third place must 

unquestionably be accorded the rhinoc- 
eros, though accurate figures seem to be 
extremely scarce. Roland Ward in his well- 
known Records of Big Game gives the 
weight of the great Indian single-horned 
species as 4,000 pounds, an African black 
rhino at 2,133 pounds and the Sumatran 
species at 2,000 pounds. I could find no 
weights at all on the white rhino which, 
according to several naturalists, is by far 
the heaviest member of the family. How- 
ever, I feel very confident that Edmund 
Heller's views are approximately correct. 
He says, “In size this species exceeds but 
slightly, if at all, the great Indian single- 
horned species, ‘and but little the black 
African species.” 

In other words, we probably would be 
safe in assuming that a really big white 
or Indian rhino might weigh around 4,500 
pounds. 

No. 4 is, probably, the walrus, if we 
want to class him as a land mammal. He 
spends much of his time on shore, espe- 
cially during the breeding season. Roland 
Ward says that these animals weigh from 
2,250 to 3,000 pounds. No other figures 
were available. 

If we eliminate the walrus, however, the 
gaur, known also as the sladang or Indian 
buffalo, almost certainly comes next in 
line. Here, too, figures are almost non- 
existent. Ward mentions one that was 
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supposed to have weighed 2,700 pounds, 
clean. The American Museum of Natural 
History has a record of one that weighed 
2,125 pounds. 

The African buffalo, while not quite as 
large, probably is a very close second to 
the gaur. 

The American buffalo or bison comes 
next with an average weight of around 
1,800 pounds and specimens weighing just 
short of 2,200 pounds have been recorded. 
The European species is probably equally 
as heavy. 

Now we come to the great Alaskan 
Kodiak bear, the largest carnivore in the 
world. Ward records a specimen weigh- 
ing 1,656 pounds. Seton says a big one will 
weigh 1,500 pounds. The heaviest true 
grizzly I could find weighed 1,153 pounds. 

Next is our moose, a lordly creature 
which has, it seems on rare occasions, 
reached a weight of 1,600 pounds. Dr. W. 
Reid Blair told me of one which he killed 
in Western Ontario that weighed 1,360 
pounds. The big Alaskan Alces gigas may, 
therefore, it seems to me, sometimes reach 
a weight of even more than 1,600 pounds 
when in prime condition. 

The polar bear gives the moose a run 
for his money. A very exceptional speci- 
men reported by Seton is said to have 
tipped the scales at 1,600 pounds. 

Then comes that magnificent African 
antelope, the eland, which has been known 
to register from 1,400 to 1,500 pounds. 

And who would think that a giraffe 
could turn the dial to 1,200 pounds? 

We also must not forget the yak, of 
which species Ward records a specimen 
weighing 1,140 pounds. 

Our fine American elk or wapiti can 
show one-thousand-pound individuals, 
though an average full-grown bull weighs 
around 

And here is something that may surprise 
a lot of folks, but a big Siberian tiger 
could turn the scales to 750 pounds or 
even more. A large Bengal tiger will go 
well over 600 pounds and a big African 
lion is recorded by Sir Richard Lydekker 
as weighing 583 pounds. Even a good- 
sized musk ox will hardly weigh more 
than this. 

While it is impossible to make up a list 
of the heaviest land mammals in their 
proper order that would check with every- 
body’s ideas on the subject, the rotation in 
which I have just given them is, I believe, 
approximately correct. There is, however, 
an urgent need for a much greater num- 
ber of more accurate weights, and if any 
of our readers are in a position to supply 
us with data on any one or more of the 
mammals just mentioned, we would great- 
ly appreciate hearing from them. 


A TWO-HEADED FER-DE-LANCE 
By Prof. Bert Cunningham 


Dr. H. C. Clark. Dr. Barbour kindly 
loaned the specimen to the writer, who is 
preparing an extensive paper on the sub- 
ject of two-headed snakes, for study. The 
specimen has been identified as a fer-de- 
lance, Bothrops atrox, and is evidently a 
very young specimen, possibly but a few 
weeks old. This conclusion is tentative 
and is based upon a measurement of the 
head alone—a necessity, since the rear 
portion of the body unfortunately is miss- 
ing. Using the proportionate head and 
body length of older specimens, this snake 
was approximately 16 to 18 inches long. 
Inasmuch as, according to Dr. Raymond 
L. Ditmars, the newly-hatched snakes of 
this species are about 12 inches in length, 
the foregoing estimate of ages seems rea- 
sonable. 

The left head of this snake is more 
in line with the axis of the body than the 





A two-headed fer-de-lance 


right, and has one vertebra less than the 
right to the point of junction of the two 
vertebral columns. The right head is 
larger and is twisted under the left in 
such a manner that one side of its jaw 
lies under the lower jaw of the left head. 
The eyes and tongues seem normal. The re- 
lation of the heads to each other and to the 


body may be seen in the X-ray photograph. | 


Considerable difficulty has been en- 
countered in studying the fangs. In a 
snake of this kind and size they are ex- 
ceedingly small and in reptiles of this 
species they are hidden behind sheaths of 
tissue and can be seen only when erected, 
as for biting. We were not able to see 
them with the binoculars, but the X-ray 
shows structures which are in all prob- 
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WEATHER-PROOF 
SLEEPING BAG 


The Ideal Xmas Gift! 


The UNIVERSAL SLEEPING BAG is made to stand 
abuse. All materials are the strongest_ obtainable 
yet its sleeping qualities are supreme. Made of layer 
upon layer of downy comfort cotton, quilted between 
an outer and inner covering of drill—the outer cover 
weather-proofed. 
Talon Zipper fastener makes its quick use easier than 
buttoning your shirt. Simply step in and Zip it shut. 
No blankets to make up—nothing to fasten. Man- 
size; 28 x 78 inches. It straps into a compact roll 8 
x 28 inches and weighs less than 10 pounds. Light. 
warm, stu and convenient—the most sensible 
sleeping bag yet devised. 
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Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
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relieving and curing many cases 
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HE fer-de-lance is one of the most 
poisonous serpents of the tropics, its 
bite usually being fatal unless vigorous 
and efficient remedies are applied almost 
immediately after the bite. In South 
American countries, a considerable indus- 





An X-ray photograph of the same fer-de- 
try has grown up around the production lance taken by the author C.E. Brooks, Inventor Springs 
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by a poisonous snake. The fer-de-lance is 
said to have fangs and functional poison 
sacs when hatched, and its bite may even 
then be fatal to small animals. Now, as 
if it were not enough to have such po- 
tency, nature has produced a freak fer-de- 
lance with two heads, each one equipped 
with a pair of fangs. 

The snake in question was taken in 
Santa Maria in Panama and was given 
to Dr. Thomas Barbour of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at Harvard by 


length of approximately one-sixteenth of | 
an inch, not at all dangerous for thick- 
skinned animals. 

This is not the first nor the only two- 
headed fer-de-lance that has been taken. 
Amaral, several years ago, reported three 
such specimens of this species, one of 
which originated in the New York 
Zoological Park, presumably hatched 
there in captivity. 

(END OF NATURAL HISTORY DEPT.) 
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THE REASONABLE LIMIT 


By Henry Clay Foster 


F WE moderns ever had a mania that 

held us all in its grip, it is the demand 

for speed. We have heard a lot of 

generalities about man’s future being 
tied up to speed until we have come to be- 
lieve that anything which isn’t lightning- 
like in some way or other isn’t efficient. 
This attitude is common to newcomer as 
well as old-timer in the boating field, al- 
though there is many a wise boat owner 
who knows better, profits by his knowl- 
edge and misses much grief. And how the 
speed bugs envy him! 

Most people persist in thinking of boats 
in terms of automobiles in regard to speed 
possibilities as well as 
in other—and more 
correct—phases. It is 
true that the motor 
boat is the motor 
vehicle of waterways, 
that it is a highly 
standardized and eff- 
cient unit of private 
transportation and that 
it comes in many 
models with a variety 
of uses and adapta- 
tions. But few people 
stop to consider the in- 
herent difference be- 
tween the motor boat 
and the motor car. We 
see the automobile 
speeds rising almost 
yearly (and the acci- 
dent toll rising along 
with it, too, for that 
matter, but we aren’t 
bothered by that) and 
we keep right on think- 
ing that each season 
should show increases 
in the speed of every 
type and model of power boat, also. 

Among the racing models, speeds do rise 
each season. And among the stock designs 
there is also improvement of performance 
each year, although it isn’t always striking 
to the eye or manifested in actual miles 
per hour, Engineers and designers are re- 
sponding to the cry for more speed in 
motor boats as best they may, considering 
the physical handicaps involved. But they 
are unable to satisfy some of us, mainly 
because of the influence of the water it- 
self. 

Since Noah built the first yacht and 
embarked with his motley array of mas- 
cots, to the present day, there hasn’t been 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











any improvement possible in waterways 
which would make them much more fav- 
orable for speedy boating. The water is 
just as subject to winds, it requires just 
as long as ever to smooth out after being 
disturbed, and in all ways is just as un- 
ruly as ever. On the other hand, the 
roadways ashore have not only been 
smoothed down, but have been built on 
permanent foundations and their surfaces 
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An outboard motor takes us to the duck blind 


made almost as smooth as a ball-room 
floor, thus making high speed possible for 
the motor cars which roll along over 
them. Automotive engineers find far less 
trouble in providing the roadways and 
motor vehicles for high-speed travel 
ashore than do their marine confréres on 
water and all because of the difference in 
the fundamental nature of the two ele- 
ments over which they must travel. 
Here is an example, for instance, which 
tells more than a volume of detail: Let us 
compare the speed and power of the auto- 
mobile and motor boat which respectively 
hold the water and land records. Sir Mal- 
colm Campbell, in his famous automobile, 


“Blue Bird’, made approximately 254 
miles an hour, while Gar Wood in his 
great motor boat, Miss America X, made 
close to 125 miles an hour on water. The 
land record is more than twice as fast as 
that on water. The automobile carried 
1,400 horsepower while the motor boat 
was driven by 6,400 horsepewer. In other 
words, to go one-half as fast as the auto- 
mobile, the motor boat required 41% times 
the power—a proportion, roughly, of nine- 
to-one! The automobile was stream-lined 
and the motor boat was not. Why? Be- 
cause in the case of the former the air 
resistance is a huge factor, not only be- 
cause of the speed it attains, but because 
of the comparatively simple traction 
problem. The motor boat was not stream- 
lined, not simply because its speed was 
less (although racing 
motor cars capable of 
125 miles an hour are 
stream-lined) but be- 
cause wind resistance 
is a negligible factor 
compared with the 
truly terrific drag of 
the water on the un- 
derbody of the boat. 


HIS drag of the 

water on the bot- 
tom of the boat is in- 
herent to the sport and 
is the constant prob- 
lem in all marine pro- 
pulsion. Efforts to 
overcome this drag of 
the water have been 
made since long be- 
fore power - driven 
boats were ever con- 
ceived, and almost ev- 
ery imaginable type of 
trick underbody has 
been tried out at one 
time or another. Yet, 
save for racing types, 
speed on the water comparable to automo- 
bile speed on land still defies the designer 
and engineer. Enormous power, prohibi- 
tive expense, impracticable lightness of 
weight, endless experimentation, and other 
factors out of reach of the rank-and-file 
boating enthusiast, are still required to 
achieve water speed according to land 
standards on the improved highways of 
today. 
All of this, however, is no real handi- 
cap to the sport. After all, we have to 
accept those things which defy man’s 
efforts to change them, and we always 
do, once we understand the facts. What 
we must do—all of us—is to modify our 
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# Get your Christmas Gifts Free 
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MAKE this both the least costly and at 
the same time the best Christmas you 
have ever known. You can do it easily: 


here’s how— 


Take pencil and paper NOW and make 
out a Christmas list—put down the people 
you want to remember and the presents you 
would like to give each one. 


On this list there will be many articles 
that you can get from us absolutely free in 
return for getting us a few subscriptions. If 






Above: 


actory loaded shells. 


parts. Genuine black walnut stock and 
forend. Value $10.00. Yours for 8 yearly 


subscriptions. 


Above: 
pr Single 





Above: Recoil pad made of specially 


selected leather. %” corrugated 
moulded rubber recoil cushion. Sizes 
5”, 5%”, 5%”. Value $1.25. Yours 


free with a one-year subscription. 





Above: Laced pants 
for all-around out- 
door wear. Value 
$3.00. Yours for only 
3 subscriptions. 


Left: Surf 


casting 
rod, Double 


J Garnix 
guide and reversible 


ozs. Value $13.00. 
Yours for only 11 
yearly subscriptions. 





Right: Any book you want 
free in return for sub- 
scriptions on the basis of 
subscription money equal 
to twice the value of the 
book. Send us the name 
of the publisher as well 
as the name of the book. 





Single Barrel Shotgun of high 
_ workmanship. Shoots all regular 


.22 Caliber Rifle, Takedown, Bolt 


man gold bead front sight. Length 39”. 
Welaht 3% Ibs. 
only 4 yearly subscriptions. 





you will devote an hour a day or evening 
for the next 30 days to calling on men in 
your city whom you know like to hunt and 
fish, you can get enough subscriptions for 
Field & Stream by December 20th to take 
care of a considerable ber of these gifts. 
Guns, cameras, skates, fishing rods, hunting 
knives, hunting boots and other clothing, 
tents, fountain pens, flashlights, binoculars. 
microscopes, radios—probab bly three-fourths 
of all the ‘articles you will put on your list 
can be earned absolutely free in this man- 
ner. 











Above: 
Hammer forged 


Double barrel shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
$21.60. Yours free for 17 subscrip- 
tions. Any other shotgun you wish 


Hundreds of readers of Field & Stream, 
without any selling experience, have gotten 
thousands of subscriptions in this manner, 
and have received thousands of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise absolutely free as their re- 
ward. You can do it also. Get busy right 
away. “Cash in” whenever you like. The 
articles you want and have earned will be 
sent to you promptly, and the recipients of 
them will never know that you did not pur- 
chase them from a store—if that makes any 
difference. Here are some suggestions, to 


show you what you can do: 






can be obtained for subscriptions. 






Shot. .22 round barrel with 


Value .85. Yours for 





Above: Double weight waven jacket with 
suede-like texture, 
washable, fast color and will not shrink. 
Tan or grey. Value $3.50. Yours free for 
only 3 yearly subscriptions. 


warm, long wearing, 








OTHER ITEMS 


Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you-we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
equipment you want. 
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Above: Automatic rifle, Model 03 .22 
cal. Takedown. Value $35.20. Yours free 
for 26 subscriptions. Any other rifle you 
wish may be obtained for subscriptions. 









Above: Shell or utility bag. 
Size 9” x 18” on bottom and 9” 
deep. Heavy brown duck, 
leather bound and leather 
handles. Talon fastener. Bot- 
tom reinforced with heavy can- 
vas. Value $2.35. Yours for 
only 2 subscriptions. 





Above: Three cell regular black Flashlight 
with bulb and batteries. Value $2.00. Yours 
for only two subscriptions. 





Above: English mutton leg gun case 
for shotguns. Made of heavy russet 
strap leather, heavy brass trimmings 
and side lock. Hand sewed seams. 
Value $18.00. Yours for only 15 sub- 
scriptions, 





Above: 


Shell vest of regimental 
duck with reinforced front edg- 


es and collar. Adjustable back 
belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
shells. Value $1.25. Yours for 
only 1 subscription. 


; Above: Hunting Knife with 414” q : 4 
arte sichelaltver blade. Solid leather sheath with Aare, yn =~ 
chromium plated. every knife. Value $2.00. Yours free lying reel. Value $10.00. 
Locking reel _ seat. for 2 subscriptions. ours for only 8 subscrip- 
6% ft., weighs 13% tions. 
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order forms and sample copies. 
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Send me complete information about obtaining 
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Wonderful Pictures 
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Motion pictures of duck shooting that 
will hold you spellbound from begin- 
ning to end—that will give you valua- 
ble “how-to-do-it” instruction, if you 
don’t already know how. For your next 
club meeting get such pictures as: 


“Battery Shooting on 
Currituck Sound” 


“Hunting the Wary Black 
Mallard” 


“Saskatchewan Ducks” 


“Duck Shooting Here 
There and Everywhere” 


These are but a few of the 
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MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


37,000 feet showing the taking and hunt- 
ing of practically every kind of game fish 
and furred and feathered game in North 
America, from brook trout to tarpon and 
from quail to Kodiak Grizzly. Every foot 
genuine; every foot a “close-up”; every 
reel packed with excitement; the most val- 
uable teacher possible to "have next to 
actual experience. 


Rare treats for the modern Angler 


Disciples of the immortal Walton will find 
great enjoyment in the thirteen fishing pic- 
tures, showing thrilling battles with musk- 
ies, tarpon, salmon and other great fight- 
ers, as well as some of the most wonderful 
fly-casting one could | ever hope to see. Two 
of these pictures, “Bonefish of the Ba- 
hamas” and “Taking Game Fish in the 
Florida Gulf Stream” are the only motion 
pictures ever made, in our knowledge, of 
the taking of bonefish and sailfish. Both 
are very remarkable action pictures, with a 
thrill in almost every foot. 


We offer these pictures to clubs of all 
kinds on terms amounting to free laan. 
Not one cent need be taken from the club’s 


treasury to obtain these films; the cost 
of showing them is negligible. 
Send this coupon NOW 


Fietp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about your 
pictures, terms, etc. 


F.&S.—12-32 





If you have a 16mm. projector, a li- 
brary of hunting and fishing pictures, 
owned outright, will afford you end- 
less hours of enjoyment. The follow- 
ing four pictures are best possible 


beginning: 
Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 


These are Frerp & Stream. pictures 
reduced to 16mm. size for home use. 
100 ft. reels, $10 each if ordered im- 
mediately. 400 ft. reels of other sub- 
jects $30 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


demands to fit the situation as it stands 
today and where it is likely to remain 
with little change for some time to come. 
The sail-boat men have had to do this. 
There has been little headway made in 
the matter of speed in this branch of boat- 
ing for centuries. Yet with what keen en- 
joyment do men cruise and race with sail! 
Likewise, we power-boat devotees must 
content ourselves with our boats more or 
less as they are—as long as they are in 
good condition to render us service ac- 
cording to their design and intended speed 
and seaworthiness. 

There is plenty room for us to make 
improvements in our outfits without wor- 
shipping the speed demon and bending 
all our efforts to get extra miles per hour 
out of them. This is said, of course, with 
reference to pleasure craft, rather than 
racing models. The racing enthusiast is 
the experimenter. He knows that—and he 
must needs pioneer, often to his own dis- 
comfiture, to win against others similarly 
engaged. But for those of us who use our 
boats for the pleasure of cruising and for 
hunting and fishing, there should be a 
decided relaxation in our desire for ex- 
cessive speed, 

Once we can get ourselves reconciled 
to the fact that a ten- or twelve-mile 
cruiser, for instance, is as fast as is prac- 
ticable for our needs—and make our needs 
fit that schedule of speed—we can begin 
to enjoy a cruiser as never before. It is 
only those with ample means to spend for 
speed in their pleasure cruisers, who can 
do differently and still enjoy their boats. 
Those who use runabouts, or roadsters of 
the waters, the 35-mile pace ought to be 
about fast enough—40 at most. This can 
be achieved with a fuel consumption which 
some, at least, can afford, although every 
additional mile means a disproportional 
cost when we get up to such a pace. 


ERSONALLY, I would rather have a 

boat which is staunchly built, able in a 
seaway, and with ample accommodations 
aboard, and sacrifice speed above a reason- 
able limit for the type. When we begin to 
turn our motors up faster than engineers 
declare wise for steady and dependable ser- 
vice, when we begin to lessen accommoda- 
tions, sacrifice staunchness of construc- 
tion, choose semi-speed designs in the hope 
that even with moderate power we may 
get additional speed, when we do these 
or a dozen other such things in pursuit 
of more speed, we are aiming at trouble. 
Boats are designed and built by experts 
who spend their lives studying compara- 
tive values in boats—the relation of power 
to size, weight, design and other factors. 
The stock boats now offered on the 
market are the result of this long experi- 
mentation. We ought to accept them as 
units in very much the same way as we 
accept motor cars, instead of being eter- 
nally trying to put in more power in the { 
expectation of getting greater speed, 
without proper investigation of the hull 
design as to the possibilities for faster 
going. We ought to try to duplicate our 
power plant when it wears out, if the boat 
went well before, or at least, we should 
consult competent authority before making 
costly changes in our craft in order to get 
a faster top speed. 

Those of us who love to experiment 
and are not of the racing branch of the 
sport can find plenty of small things to 
do to make the enjoyment of our boats 
the greater, without the speed lure en- 
tering into consideration. If we can only 
remember that when we get one advan- 
tage, we as a rule lose another; and that 
when we amateurs try to improve on the 
finished handiwork of scientific designers, 
engineers and builders, we are invariably 
begging for trouble and not in vain. 


THOSE WHISTLE SIGNALS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
I have learned the whistle signals at least half 
a dozen times, but am still able to let others argue 
me inte complete confusion. Can you set me 
right? Is there some little “Pe to hang the 
memory on, if you get what _I mean? 
Ross E. McCuttoucu. 


Ans.—I get what you mean, And the reason 
others argue with you about them is that they 
are probably confused, themselves. I find a lot 
of fellows have memorized something like this: 
“One to starboard ; two to port; three, astern; 
and four, distress.” But they then are not sure 
whether these pertain to themselves or the other 
pilot. These are for our own use:—One whistle 
means J am going to starboard of my present 
course. Two means J am going to port of my 
present course. Three means J am going full 
speed astern to avoid an imminent collision, And 
four and over is the distress call. 

A way I have of remembering it is by, an 
imaginary motion of the two hands, One is right 
hand (point it to right). Two is left hand (point 
it to left). Three is astern (jerk thumb over 
left shoulder). Four is danger (put both hands 
up). If you will get this sequence into your 
head—and hands—as if it were an exercise such 
as you hear about and probably do not take in 
the morning, you will have the signals clearly 
in mind for life. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


THE NATIONAL OUTBOARD 
ASSOCIATION 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I am interested in outboard racing, and I'd 
like to know where a rule-book and other in- 
formation can be obtained. 

Georce M. Ryan. 


Ans: You should get in touch with the Na- 
tional Outboard Association at 203 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill., of which James W. Mulroy 
is Executive Secretary. The Official Outboard 
Racing Rule Book is available for about twenty- 
five cents, and contains exactly what you need. 
It is the official guide for outboard speed con- 
tests in this country and its pages contain the 
final word for all racing decisions. It also cons 
tains speed tables for courses of various lengths, 
so that one need not compute them if the time 
is accurately known over a_ surveyed course. 
Lists of referees and officials in all parts of the 
country are included, so you can look up your 
own local authorities ‘and get in touch with F omer 

I strongly advise you to join the National Out- 
board Association, as a member, as practically 
everyone interested in outboard racing, either as 
driver or official, is a member of it. In fact, 
membership in it or one of its affiliated associa- 
tions is necessary for you to enter regattas of 
any importance whatsoever, anywhere in the 
country. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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A NEW BLACK BASS 
(Continued from page 73) 


saw-toothed edge, particularly along the 
upper side, thus presenting a different 
appearance from the lateral band of the 
largemouth, 

Below the lateral band the ground color 
pales into white, not brassy or yellowish 
as in the largemouth. Each scale here 
possesses a distinct darker spot, the upper 
five or six rows of which are more or 
less connected into bands giving it a re- 
semblance to the belly of the striped bass. 

The eye is larger than in either of the 
other two species of black bass, being 
noticeably so in the young. This might 
indicate that, on an average, it seeks its 
prey in deeper waters. This suggestion is 
borne out by some observations, which it 
must be admitted are as yet inconclusive. 
Deep fishing certainly brings a larger 
string of bigger fish than surface or fly 
casting, especially if one lets his lure play 
around sunken logs near the bottom. 

The larger eye might indicate, to some 
extent at least, a nocturnal habit. On one 
occasion in the Amite River I found that 
the stomachs of these bass contained the 
luminous larvae of fireflies, which could be 
seen at the edge of the water at night. Fi- 
nally, the large eye might be necessitated 
in part at least by the large amounts of silt 
carried by those streams for long periods 
during rainy weather. 

The eye of pseudaplites always has a 
decided reddish-orange cast when the fish 
is first landed. This is rarely the case with 
our Southern largemouth except during 
cold weather; so the layman can usually 
distinguish the two by this means as soon 
as they are brought to the surface. 

Although the adult is relatively heavy- 
set, as are the other species of black bass, 
it is surprising to find the young of much 
more slender build and with prominent 
large eyes, resembling the wall-eyed pike 
in appearance, The body, however, seems 
to thicken more in proportion to depth as 
it grows, developing a more perfect 
stream-line form, which is somewhat a 
contrast to the more laterally compressed, 
pot-bellied adults of the other two species. 
The firm, flaky meat reminds one of the 
flavor and consistency of the flesh of the 
walleye more so than that of any other 
fresh-water fish. 


XCEPT for the occasional exception 
which proves the rule, the expert 
angler can usually tell which species he has 
hooked, even when fishing in a section of 
a stream where both are found. The rush 
and strike, usually without breaking 
water; the darting to and fro in the swift 
current; the effort to wrap your line 
around a fallen branch or to disappear in 
a deep pool—all make up a fish story 
different from that of the largemouth. 

For a nice string of handsome fish the 
angler must use large weedless lures. 
preferably with some kind of spinner, and 
these must be played around sunken logs 
and in and out of eddies both before and 
behind drift. The fly fisherman does not 
net so large an average size, but truly 
he has more fun. For best results a large 
hackle or bucktail approaching in color 
the hue of the water, preferably weedless 
and with a single spinner, if allowed to 
settle out of sight and pulled slowly in 
short jerks, will play some mean tricks. 
If pulled too quickly, the fish will strike 
short for the purpose of crippling the 
bait, and the hook will not set. After a 
strike there should be a delay for just an 
instant before setting the hook. 

Even the dry-fly fisherman will not be 
without his just rewards. When to make 
them take the surface fly seems to be the 
mystery. It is possible that they may pre- 
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fer the fly upon a full stomach as a sort of 
dessert after a meal. The fly fisherman has | 


more hours to fish in, more time to medi- 
tate. He can fish more deliberately, plan- 
ning his casts, with little fear that the 
fish will stop biting before he has caught 
his limit. For him are all the surprises, 
for at the surface no two fish are alike. 

For the dry-fly fisherman, the best re- 
sults are obtained where the bank is steep 
and the current sweeps against it. The 
shallow upper reaches of the streams may 
be fished by wading, but in most cases 
one needs a light scow or pirogue and a 
good paddler. In fact, with such wary 
creatures, a good paddler is often more 
essential than a good fisherman. 

The spotted smallmouth does not seem 
to grow as large as either of the other 
two species, at least as far as records go. 
I have seen numbers of them weighing 
around 2% pounds. One angler, whose 


identifications seem to be accurate in every | 


respect, reports that he has weighed speci- 
mens as large as 614 pounds from the 





upper reaches of the Calcasieu. So we | 


pseudaplites anglers have a mark to aim 
at and verify. 


OTHING illustrates the futility of 
stocking waters with fish without a 


full scientific knowledge of their native | 


life and conditions of existence as well as 
the recent discovery of this unsuspected 
bass. Louisiana has had her importations 
of rainbow trout and Northern small- 
mouths—expensive food for pseudaplites. 
Her spring-fed streams have been stocked 


with largemouths for perhaps a genera- | 


tion, 
been spent to provide a few breakfasts for 
her native smallmouths. To illustrate I 
must cite another fish story. 

A few years ago, after my first studies 
of this fish in its native habitat, I went 
to our Beechwood hatchery, which is on a 
spring-fed stream, to see about the possi- 
bilities of rearing the fish in captivity. The 


many thousands of dollars having | 


superintendent, of course, denied the ex- | 


istence of such a creature. I went to the 
stream about a hundred yards from his 
house and on my second cast secured a 
handsome specimen. Then, to his disgust, 
I cast in a hatchery pond and secured a 
pet largemouth about the same size. He 
compared the two carefully and rendered 
his verdict: “It’s a new species, all right, 
but how did it get in that stream? I have 
planted tens of thousands of largemouths 
there in the last few years.” 
“Expensive breakfasts,”* I replied. 


Seining in the clear pool below the arti- | 


ficial dam, where nothing alive was visi- 
ble, netted several dozen pseudaplites 
mostly between one and two pounds, but 
not a single largemouth was in the lot, 
unless they were inside the others. We did 
not dissect any to find out. 

Little can be added to the knowledge 
of the distribution of this species from my 
observations, except to define its range 
in Louisiana, East of the Mississippi it is 
found in all running streams of the Flor- 
ida parishes from the Pearl to the Amite, 
including all their tributaries above tidal 
influence. West of the Mississippi and 
south of the Red River, it is abundant in 
the upper Calcasieu and all its tributaries, 
as well as all’ other spring-fed streams 
originating in that general vicinity. It | 
probably occurs also in the Sabine. North 


of the Red River it occurs in a number of | 


spring-fed streams coming down from the | 


Arkansas. border, notably Dorcheat, 
D’Arbonne, and tributaries of the Oua- 
chita. It is absent from all lakes, from 
the sluggish streams and bayous of the 
Mississippi, Atchafalaya and Red River 
Valleys, and from the sluggish portions 
of spring-fed streams flowing into those 
valleys or into tide-water. 











Let holly-time 
mean holiday 


CurisTMaAS at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
is a delightful adventure. Carols. 
Stockings stuffed with surprises for 
the children. A plump family turkey 
for dinner. Here is all the gaiety of 
a Christmas at home, without the 
long hours of exhausting prepara- 
tion. The hotel is a fairyland of 
poinsettias and fragrant Christmas 
trees. The decorated Boardwalk a 
sight to remember always. In addi- 
tion, there is the brilliant beauty of 
the winter sea, the crisp and tonic 
ocean air. 

Grown-up families, too, have 
found Chalfonte-Haddon Hall a 
happy place. Bring your family for 
the week-end, or the whole holiday 
week. Special holiday entertain- 
ment. Winter rates, the lowest in 
years. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 











anc. 
Builders of famous Green Bay , — aa Boat 


DAN KIDNEY & —_ 
West De Pere, Wis., De 


Send for 1932 Circular 
on Lengerke & 


Chicago Agent: V: . 33 S. Wabash Ave. 


[GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-round boot in the werld” 
1850 
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Frecp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Dept. 4 


of Debonair 

Liewellin-Lavarac strains. Bloodlines of the Field and 
Show Champions Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Koy of Eden- 
dale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk 11, Eugene’s Ghost. 
45 spring youngsters with Show and Field qualities, blue 
and orange beltons, the matings of 18 brood-matrons and 
stud dogs; finest specimens of the breed to choose from. 

condition and delivery guaranteed. 
$50. Setters only. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 

Telephone Kensington 245 W 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful 
Low prices. 
culars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 


alion, Ohio 


—— 
Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 


IRISH SETTERS 


The Ideal Christmas gift 


Beautiful dual type setters, all ages from 
young puppies to trained shooting dogs. Fa- 
mous fleld and bench stock. 

Also a few choice English setter puppies. 


W. J. THAYER SOUTH BYRON, N. Y. 


Ifalelac)=lactere 








Perfect development, 
$30. to 
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WOMEN AS SPORTING DOG OWNERS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


PART from the legion of ladies 
throughout the civilized world, who 


go in for “fancy” dog breeding, there 
are hundreds of prominent women who 
take great pride in the thousands of sport- 
ing dogs in their kennels, Many of us are 
old enough to remember those long and 
happily passed days when the fact of a 
young woman showing a dog was con- 
sidered unladylike; whilst the appearance 
of one leading her own dog into a judg- 
ing ring was looked upon as an offence 
against the ethics of the sisterhood; and 
to earn for the maiden, the opprobrium ex- 
pressed in the single word, “fast”! 
That, indeed, was bad enough a slander, 
just as were the impolite epithets hurled 
at our mothers, sisters, cousins and aunts 
when advanced-minded feminines forsook 
the side-saddle and went ariding and a- 
hunting astride the pigskin. Three or four 
decades ago, the fair sex would no more 


think of publicly working their pointers, 
setters, retrievers and spaniels at field 
trials than dare to wear short frocks on 
the avenue. But, thanks to a brighter out- 
look on let us hope a less puritanical hu- 
man existence, the women of our world 
of equines and canines are now able to be- 
come seriously interested in sport. They 
are now partakers of the diversions that 
are to be had in the field in connection 
with the manly sports associated with dogs 
and guns. 

In the United States there are women 
masters of hounds, while others are own- 
ers and amateur handlers of gun dogs of 
the pointing, springing and retrieving 
breeds. In Britain, the Countess Howe 
has become practically paramount in her 
continued successes with Labrador re- 
trievers and spaniels in the field and show 
ring. In America with the inauguration 
of field trials for springer, field, and 


LADY OWNER OF FIELD TRIAL AND SHOW DOGS 
Miss Marina Baruch, of W yandanch, Long Island, N. Y., and her home-bred Irish setter, Marobar Moonshine. 
A winner at field trials and at leading bench shows 
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cocker spaniels in 1923 there came into 
prominence sportswomen who _ handled 
their own entries in the various stakes. 
First and foremost among the patronesses 
of the new sport were Mrs. David Wag- 
staff, Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Jr., Mrs. 
Francis J. Squires, Mrs. Frank G. Turner, 
Mrs. A. R. Moffit. They worked their own 
spaniels. The last mentioned lady was re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the 
Cocker Spaniel Field TrialClub of Ameri- 
ca. Each is competent to act as a thorough 
and astute judge as to how a spaniel 
should work under all circumstances. Add- 


FAMOUS SPRINGER SPANIEL 
Inveresk Cashier, an American and British show 
champion, also a certificated competitor at field trials 
here and in Scotland. Owner: Miss Marina Baruch, 
Handler: James Cow‘e 


ed to these women’s accomplishments are 
their willingness and capability to extend 
a viva voce address to owners and handlers 
as to what will be expected and demanded 
in the work of the spaniels competing on 
the sporting morrow. 

Such has been and will be undeniable 
evidence that sportswomen may possess 
something more than a surface knowledge 
regarding what is right and what is wrong 
in the broken dog in the game-shooting 
field. These heart-to-heart talks or ad- 
dresses shall remind the professional and 
the amateur handler that there is some- 
thing more than mere hunting required of 
the field-trial and the ordinary shooting 
spaniel. There must be more than one or 
two or three jewels set in the crown of a 
champion or a near-champion in the field. 


RS. Marshall Field of Huntington, 

New York, was the first of her sex 
to work her own Labrador at a field trial 
for retrievers. What is more, she won with 
her thoroughly broken and as well-handled 
dog. The latest addition to the ranks of 
the women-owners of field-trial pointers is 
Mrs. Cole, who perhaps is better known as 
Marguerite Kirmse, because of her por- 
traitures and dry-point etchings of Scot- 
tish and other terrier dogs. Miss Kirmse 
resides at Bridgewater, Conn. Almost 
simultaneously with the proprietorship 
of shooting and field-trial bird dogs, this 
artist’s portrayals of pointers and set- 
ters appeared at the print sellers’ places 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, and Picca- 
dilly, London, where resident and visiting 
sportsmen and sportswomen love to linger 
and feast their visions while absorbing the 
pictorial renderings of their beloved coun- 
trysides and the sports and pleasures they 
afford. Here is another example of the 
blessings of dog-ownership—especially so 
in the case of those of sportingly artistic 
attainments. Those artists who pass on to 
the present as well as future generations 
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““Where’s our KEN-L-RATION? 


...we heard the whistle blow! 


The dogs are asking you that question. 
They’ve worked hard all morning and it’s 
coming to ’em. The old idea of a dog 
hunting on an empty stomach is all bosh. 
How would you like it! 

These canine pals have given you a 
great hunt. Now it’s their turn, too. A 
man who won’t divide with his dog 
doesn’t deserve to own one. 

But the old idea of going fifty-fifty 
on a sandwich is out of date since 
Ken-L-Ration came. But don’t stuff them 
—the big meal comes at night. Divide a 
one-pound can three ways (or two ways) 
and that’s enough for lunch. 

And it’s so simple. Ken-L-Ration is 
always ready to serve. Just count your 
dogs, your days and your cans—and your 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Avenue, Rockford, Il. 


KEN-|- 


y// 


feeding problem is solved for a hunt of 
any duration. There has never been 
another dog food like Ken-L-Ration. Just 
stick a can in your coat for the dogs at 
noon. Then all you need is a can opener. 

Ken-L-Ration (and Ken-L-Biskit—the 
only dog biscuit containing pure fresh 
meat) are sold by more than 150,000 
dealers who feature quality merchandise. 
Be sure to insist on the original and 
genuine—Ken-L-Ration—and don’t accept 
an imitation or substitute. 

Hear Chappel Bros. Radio Program 

every Thursday Evening over NBC 

Blue Network. 








THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 











$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 a to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7'x14’x5’ 
ome on By gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, A 
check, money order or N. Y. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Pa- 












Pat'd tented Fence Clips. Write for Booklet 85G. 
U. sini ALO WIRE. WORKS 8: ine. 
oa Scheeler's Sons; 

Canada | § 574 Terrace “Buffalo, N.Y. 








IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies and Young Stock 


Sired by 
Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 
Smada Irish Rex 


Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty 
Oge II, sire of the greatest 
Irish RJ Trial winner in America. State age, sex, etc. 


DR. - SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 








Very Best in Pointers 


Do you want the pleasure and pride of own- 
ing a beautiful, lovable pointer dog; one 
which will make you a companion, a watch- 
dog, a safe pal for the children and a superior 
performer in the fleld? Then acquire one, 
male or female, that I now offer you. 

I have four for disposal from an exceptional- 
ly balanced and superior litter of six from 
champion stock. Born Oct. 30, 1931. These 
fine pointers are of the best possible breeding, 
and registered. They are farm raised, virile 
and healthy, immune to distemper and not 
man- or gun-shy. Their training in house, car, 
yard and on birds is well advanced. Half of 
the litter received ribbons at the last Morris 
and Essex show at Madison, N. J. 


Present price $135.00 each. 


E. F. NORTHRUP 
Quail-Point Farm Princeton, N. J. 











OE PAL 


(Patent Pending) 
Tried and proven— 


Send for descriptive circular. 


WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 





DOG HOUSE 


Collapsible, Comfortable, Perfect protection. 
Floor can be removed, cleaned and fresh bedding applied in five min- 
utes. Entire house is assembled or collapsed in a minute without the 
use of any tools. Partition between hallway and sleeping quarters. 
Made of Cypress, (‘‘the wood eternal’) unpainted. Price $16.00. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
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5. WORTH FOR $3.! 


dren and their children’s children. 





By special arrangement with the publishers of Outdoor Life 


we are able to offer you the two best outdoor magazines— 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 
a 3S oem Se 


ONLY YOU $3. 
If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 


will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


For the price of a small box of cigars, which would 
all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing, the right equipment for them, and the best places to go. 

We know you will agree with us that Fre_p & Stream is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications. We promise you that the next twelve issues will be even 
better than the last twelve. We have in hand already some of the most valuable 
and interesting articles that any magazine could ever hope to publish. 

Ourtpoor Lire is also excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of 
valuable information and numerous articles about hunting, fishing and camping 
that you will enjoy immensely. 

12 issues of Fie_p & StreAM and Ourtpoor Lire for only $3. is a real bargain, 
and one you should grab. This combination offer gives you the two best outdoor 
magazines published in America for only 50c more than the price of one alone. 

NOTE: This offer makes a great gift. You can send both to the same friend, 


or one to a friend and keep the other . . . for only $3. 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. a 
year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
$5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. Therefore 


SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2. 





t be placed tive ugh an agent, but must be sent directly 
ll be paid for sending us any of these subscriptions. 


This combinatios tbscription must 


"0 commi ns or premiums % 











Fietp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


er 
For the enclosed $3.* tt my subscription for OuTpoor Lire for one year, 2 


xtend 
my subscription for Fi Lp & Stream for one year. 


*$5.00 in Canada, Mexico and South America. 


F&S Dee. 1932 


of men, the correctly executed drawing or 
presentment of the sporting dog of today, 
their work shall be prized by your chil- 


The mention of matters regarding the 


| works of our painters and others brings to 


mind the pleasant fact that women of to- 
day are among the best, if not the very 
best patrons of the art dealers in New 
York. In one gallery, six valuable paint- 
ings were sold in three days : Maud Earl's 
large pointer-dog canvas, “King of — 
Air”; Hardy’s “Scottish Moorland”, 

early Victorian picture of setters, poh Tino 
and hares; Wostenholme’s “Scottish 
Woodlands”, a grouse-shooting scene, 
Georgian period; Percival Rousseau’s 
brace of Llewellin setters quenching their 
thirst in a limpid southern stream; the 
same painter’s “The Thorn” with its one 
Laverack and two Llewellin setters; and 
a portrait of the English champion 
smooth-haired foxterrier, Levinside Luke, 
by R. Ward Binks. All of these were sold 
by one dealer, and during the second week 
in October went into private collections. 
It may be added that the heavier pur- 
chasers of the more costly works were 
American women. Nor must be forgotten 
the munificent patronage of Mrs. M. Hart- 
ley Dodge, of Giralda, Madison, New Jer- 
sey, who owns one of the best aggregations 
of pointers, setters, and beagles ever pos- 





NEW A. K. C. PRESIDENT 
Charles T. Inglee (left), America’s most successful 
breeder of Gordon setters; also William L. Smalley, 
A. K. C. Director 


sessed by a lady. Moreover, the Giralda 

Collection of portraits of sporting dogs 
painted by eminent artists may not be 
excelled in all the world. 

Yes, tvomen as sporting-dog owners 
are surely not behind the times in their 
enthusiasms for dogs which are not only 
beautiful in life, but decorative in paint- 
ings and other pictures hanging on the 
walls of the homes of sportswomen. 


DESIRABLE RANGE FOR 
SHOOTING DOGS 


By Merwyn Lloyd 


HE question of the range for the 

pointer or the setter is debated more 
on this continent than any other part of 
the world. The various conditions under 
which these dogs are called upon to work 
differ greatly according to the localities 
of the hunting grounds favored by the 
owners of such dogs. 

While the unhunted spaces of the 
prairies call for a wide-going, speedy dog, 
within the fastnesses of the grouse covers, 
such a dog is almost useless. He will go 
to where the game is though it be a quar- 
ter of a mile from his handler, with the 
result that the sportsman has to spend 
most of his time hunting for his dog. On 
the other hand, the dog that is cherished 
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MEDIUM TYPE OF ENGLISH SETTER 
Major, a heavily shot-over dog owned by E. Bennett, of New Haven, Conn. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TRAINING BEAGLES 


by the Eastern grouse-hunter is likely 
to be dubbed a potterer, when taken to 
the open country. 

Without a doubt there are strains of 
both setters and pointers—particularly the 
former—that are best adapted to each 
of these styles of hunting, but the really 
useful type or kind of dog is the one that 
will adjust himself to prevailing circum- 
stances. I might say that these dogs are 
far more common than they are supposed 
to be, provided they are given the proper 
chance during the early training. Then a 
dog’s habit to range wide or close has 
become set. It is not easy for any trainer 
to rearrange it, and, with some dogs, it 
will be quite impossible to do so. 

For a shooting dog my ideal is the one 
which ranges moderately wide on the open 
fields; and then, when the birds head for 
the woods, he must come in so that I get 
a view of him. In fact, he must be work- 
ing with me, within the precincts of heavy 
cover. It is naturally a dog’s instinctive 
way to hunt in this manner. If he is al- 
lowed to develop it during his early train- 
ing days, it will become set in him. During 
the days when our dogs had to hunt and 
capture their own food, they hunted in 
packs—perhaps, large numbers or just 
two or three together. Anyway, they were 
not solely ag vagene upon their individual 
effort. Now, to get the best out of your 
hunting dog he must be taught to recog- 
nize in his owner the equivalent of the re- 
mainder of the pack of which he is a 
member. 

No amount of yard-training or con- 
trol will ever accomplish any headway in 
establishing this idea in the young dog’s 
brain. Experience in the field and with 
game under‘natural conditions, alone, will 
implant this most desirable effect indeli- 
bly on the dog’s mind; and, once he has 
grasped the idea, he retains it for all time. 

There is no hard and fast rule to train 
dogs in this way. Their individuality has 
an immense bearing on the program to be 
adopted. But with them all, one condition 
is common: the handler must have the 
dog’s complete confidence. He must be able 
to anticipate the dog’s actions and act ac- 
cordingly. 

A young dog that is fast and free will 
soon get tired of continually losing the 
track of his master in dense cover, and 
eventually he will strike up a partnership 
with the man. The dog running alone can 
get little sport. Once he realizes this let 
him occasionally give vent to his speed 
muscles over the open fields, and he will 
still range out wide, so long as he can 
get occasional glimpses of his handler. 


Qves.—I have a couple of young beagles. 
They are very good hunters and routers and 
work with zest. They will follow a rabbit like 
veterans and tongue well. But when the rabbit 
doubles they usually lose it. They hunt to pick 
up the scent, but they circle too far; and, after 
hunting awhile, will go off and start another 
rabbit. I want to get them started right. 

Francis F. Fink. 


Ans.—Why not get an older, well-seasoned 
beagle to give them a lead? While the old cocks 
crow the young ones learn. Their noses will be- 
come better as they grow older, and the hunting 
season advances. All you can do with them is to 
encourage them to keep on the line or scent of 
the rabbit at the point where they left off run- 
ning it. Do everything you can to keep them to 
the hunted rabbit. When they attempt to change, 
whip them off. [Ep.] 


WHITE ON RED IRISH SETTER 


Quvues.—I have an Irish setter which has a 
white chest. He is 5 months old. A friend said 
he should not have a speck of white on him, Is 
this true? Will he lose this white hair? 

Georce Fox. 


Ans.—If the patch is not too large it will not 
disqualify him for competition at a bench show, 
where just a little white about the chest and toes 
is not looked upon as a very serious fault. But 
the wholly red dog will have the greater chance 
to win. The speck of white will remain on him; 
it will not be cast off with the old hair. [Ep.] 


SPRINGER SPANIELS AS DUCK DOGS 


Quves.—Yesterday I was told that I was fool- 
ish to get a springer spaniel for a duck dog, as 
they could not stand retrieving in cold water 
without injury to themselves. Is this true? All 
my hunting is duck-hunting out of the blind; 
with some quail, rabbit and one or two days at 
pheasant. M. C. Taytor. 


Ans.—It can be unhesitatingly stated that the 
springer spaniel is not afraid of the coldest 
water. Indeed, he is employed as a duck dog un- 
der the most trying climatic conditions in Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba, Alberta and other of the colder 
parts of this continent. You will find a springer 
spaniel 50 pounds in weight strong enough for 
anything; also a handy dog for the blind, He will 
be useful for rabbits and pheasants; and, if you 
keep him well in hand, capital for quail, espe- 
cially after they have spread, and, later, may_be 
put up singly. [Epb. 


EATS HIS GAME 


Quves.—I have a beagle hound that I use for 
driving rabbits. He is a good little hunter except 
when game is killed, but if we do not get there 
along with the dog, he will eat it. I am afraid 
to whip him, because I just bought him; and 
I'm fearful that he will run away. 

Mervin Morzann. 


Ans.—There is nothing you can do except to 
severely correct him when you get up to him. 
If you give him more than the usual amount of 
food on the night before you take him out hunt- 
ing, he will not be so anxious to eat. It is better 
for him to be eager after his game than to have 
him uninterested in what he is hunting. In other 
words: it is the nature of the dog to eat what 
he kills. {Ep.] 





WORM CAPSULES 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS [A scientific treatment.]} 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules fordifferentages. 


or ILLUSTRATED 
B No. 652 
tific — Helpful 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








“Patsey” says 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


What more appropriate, lasting gift for ‘““Daddy’’ or some 
other sportsman friend, than one of my beautiful IRISH 
WATER SPANIELS, puppies or older dogs. A remembrance 
not quickly forgotten, but years of faithful service and loyal 
affection. No better ALL ROUND RETRIEVER, land or 
water. Tried and proven by American Sportsmen for over 
half a century, from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful 
intelligence, kindly and affectionate, “‘he’s one of the fami- 
ly’’. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. I handle one breed 
EXCLUSIVELY. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


Look LOOK Sportsman! If you are looking for first 
class rabbit hounds, no trash, I have that kind for sale. 
Breeding black and tan, red bone Ky. English strain 
and Walker. These breeds are the long-eared type of 
hounds, nice medium size, age tanging from one to 
three, good routers, drive until shot or holed; also good 
hole barkers, had plenty of practice and experience. 
Full of nerve and pep, always on their feet ready to go, 
no blemish or disease. O.K. in every respect, all-day 
hunters neither man nor gun shy; male $15.00; females 
$12.50; pair $25.00, ship C.O.D., 10 days’ trial, money 
back poh Ay 


ISOM WILSON 





Murray, Ky. 





WORLD CHAMPION 
We offer at $50.00 each 





four good Springer Span- 
iel bitches bred to World 
Champion Boghurst 
Rover. Puppies—Train- 
ed Adults—Stud Dogs. 
Get some of the blood 
of this marvelous 
Springer while you can. 
Boghurst Kennels, Reg. 
Boghurst Rover. The Triple, Greet 431 No. Occidental Bivd. 
Springer of the Wor Los Angeles, Calif. 








ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 
25 Beautiful Puppies 


farm raised, in perfect health and condition, three to 
five months old, already retrieving and they love to 
work. Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware bloodlines. A beautiful choice ma- 
tron is whelp. Choice of the males, $25, females, $20. 
1 furnish registration papers, guarantee safe delivery 
and ship subject to your inspection and approval. 
LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Pustion. 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young ya 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; shooting and 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 

















ee) RABBIT HOUNDS 


ctor Fer Gals, A Nice Lot of 
Broken 


from 
Harry D. Welsh 
Clarion pe Pa. | 


FRYE’S KENNELS 
FINGER, TENN. 


Offers for sale high class shooting dogs. 
Trained and experienced in the fleld; both 
setters and pointers. Shipped on fair trial, 
and sold on easy payment plan, don’t think 
of buying a shooting dog till you get my 
prices and information. 

















THE RIGHT 
PRESCRIPTION 
AT THE RIGHT TIME 
Whenever your dog suffers from worms, 
estive trouble, mange, fleas, or any 
other ailment, you should avail yourself 
of the splendid advice found in the — 
and best dog book of its kind ever 
lished—“‘Dogs, Cats and Foxes; Noe 
Treatment and Care.” It is free, and very 


he . 

Dr. LeGear’s Dog Prescriptions are 
used and recommended by dog owners 
everywhere. You can get them at your 
druggist’s or supply dealer’s. Of highest 

uality, yet priced low at 25c, 50c and $1. 
We give free bag ge +4 advice. Write for 

your free co 
mg pm Dr. 
uis, Mo. 


DR. LEGEAR'S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS. 


TIVE 
ERINA 


y of the Dog Book now. 
ny D. LeGear Medicine Co., 





Arkansas Coonhounds 


Ifunted and trained in the hilly and swampy sections 
of Arkansas. Noted for their coon sense. Also combina- 
tion tree dogs, squirrel dogs, deer hounds, fox and 
wolf hounds of the Walker and other leading strains. 
Can furnish ace high rabbit hounds. My price very 
reasonable considering quality of dogs. Write me, 
would appreciate your business and assure you a fair 
and honest deal. 


VIRGEL BECKET Waveland, Ark. 








Important Notice to Dog Buyers 
You can now get a real hunting dog for only five dollars 
down with order, on a fair trial in your own territory 
before sale is completed. You do not even have to pay 
return express charges on an unsatisfactory dog. Send 
ten cents for lists of Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds, Harriers, Beagles, Airedales, Fox- 
terriers at $35.00 up for trained dogs; $15.00 up for 
puppies. 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE 

5528 Cornell Ave., Dept. A. Chicago, Illinois 








NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry Kentucky 








Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 





Pointers, Setters and Springers 


Carefully developed. Gentleman’s shoot- 
ing dogs for sale. Quail shooting Nov. 
20 to Feb. 20. Pinecroft Lodge. 


J. G. CHANDLER, Prop., Barber, N. C. 











SPORTSMEN, IF YOU ARE LOOK. 


ing for high class rabbit hounds, no trash, I have a 
few which have been selected from the best. These are me- 
dium size, long ear type, age from one to four years, breed- 
ing Redbone and Walker cross. I also have Walker and 
eagle cross. These have been trained to command when 
hunting and are real routers and steady drivers, hole bark- 
ers, all day hunters. These hounds stick on the trail and 
never let a rabbit sit down, trained to trail a rabbit till 
shot or holed. Good looking hounds, neither man nor gun 
shy; free from diseases or blemishes; females $15., males 
$20. or $30. a pair. Ship C. O. D. 10 “—- trial, money 


hack guarantec. C. Singleton. Pryorsburg. Ky. 





FOR SALE 
1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Well Broken to the Gun, and in the Field, Will 
Run a Rabbit until shot or holed. Have both 
large Hounds and Beagles. No. 1 Male Beagles 
$35.00 each. No. 1 Females $30.00. Large 
Hounds $25.00 each, All Dogs fully trained and 
Guaranteed good Gun Dogs. 

J. R. SUITER Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 
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GROUND WORK 
By Horace Lytle 


N the February, 1932, issue I discussed 
in this Department the subject of 


| range as pertaining to bird dogs. That is 


a subject on which there have long been 
many misunderstandings—but there is a 
different side to the question of ground 
work which I feel might well be dis- 


| cussed at this time. 


I refer to what might be termed con- 
sistency in covering the ground. A dog 
may have a world of range and yet not 
be at all consistent. A dog may be very 
consistent and yet not show great range. 
Consistent ground work is perhaps the 
most important phase of the question and 
is what we all enjoy watching. Enough 
range is an important factor—a very im- 
portant factor—provided the range is 
properly applied. 

But if a dog makes great side casts, and 
if at the end of these side casts he turns 
backward, instead of ahead, then you have 
the ultimate of inconsistent range. De- 
liver me from a bird dog which always 
turns up from behind! Some dogs of great 


| natural going qualities have tendencies to 


| 


hunt, have reasons for wishing to pursue 
a course in a different direction. You 
should have it within your power to turn 
your dog in the direction you wish to go. 
Your will should dominate his. It is a 
good idea to let a dog have his head to a 
great extent, and one of the fascinations 
of a day afield is to watch a dog use his 


head. When his inclinations come into. 


conflict with your own, however, it should 
lie within your power to make the dog 
submit to you. With plug dogs that just 
sort of shuffle along a few feet ahead of 
you, you have no problem—but who 
wants a dog of that kind! 

Some dogs just naturally turn out at 
the end of their casts. They know the di- 
rection in which the master starts and they 
keep to that general direction in order to 
turn up ahead and never get behind. These 
dogs seem to sense intuitively that the di- 
rection in which the master is going is 
the direction in which they must hunt. 
They will go to the most likely looking 
cover in that direction and will not de- 
viate from a general direction merely be- 





FIVE-MONTHS-OLD GERMAN POINTERS 


Pictures like these are rare: Taken on February 28th during a sprinkling rain. Owner of puppies, Dr. C. R. 
Thornton, Missoula, Montana 


work their cover in this manner. Just why 
they do this is inexplainable. I do have 
some theories, however, and shall discuss 
them, 

No dog can have range unless he has an 
intensely keen desire to find game. No dog 
can apply range consistently unless he 
has good judgment as to likely cover. If 
the best-looking cover appears to be at 
right angles to the course in which you 
have a desire to hunt, the dog should not 
be blamed for heading toward that cover. 
Now it may happen that when the dog 
reaches the destination which said cover 
represents, the most attractive cover tends 
to turn him backward instead of forward. 
So far so good. It may happen, however, 
that you, as the controlling factor of the 


cause attractive cover lures them back. 
Such dogs are pleasing to handle, because 
if you pursue a definite general course the 
dog is sure to turn up ahead, regardless 
of how wide he goes, unless he is pointing. 

From the standpoint of always turning 
up ahead, the most pleasing really wide 
dog that I personally have ever handled 
is Betty Buckeye. One spring and the 
following fall I left her in Mississippi 
with George Payton, professional handler. 
We were discussing her one day when 
George said: “I never knew so wide a 
dog so sure to turn up ahead in the right 
place as Betty. I believe if you would work 
her straight north for a mile and then turn 
and come straight back, without even 
letting her know that you had turned— 
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that somehow or other the next time you 
would see her would be out in front again. 
How she keeps track of you so well when 
you are out of sight, I don’t know—but 
she does.” 

Then there are different types. Smada 
Byrd’s range was more “hand-made.” She 
always turned out at the end of her casts. 
I never saw her even start to turn back 
from the direction I might be going. With 





him the double-whistle note. I headed him 
in the desired direction. As he went away 
I hit him with the strap. I did this two or 
three times—until he saw that there was 
no chance of his getting away with a back 
cast—and he understood intuitively that 
the only way to avoid admonishment was 
to cast ahead. At the end of that work-out 
I felt that I had made some progress. 

3ut we have to be reasonable in all 


WALKER’S TORNADO PAUL (173295) 


A highly stylish white-and-lemon marked pointer on birds in the South. Paul is owned by W. P. Walker, Rt. 
2, Cana, North Carolina 


her, however, I used more signals than 
with Betty. Byrd never finished any cast 
without checking up on me before turning. 
I could wave her in any desired direction. 
The only difference between these two 
good ones was that Betty seemed to do 
instinctively what Byrd would do upon 
getting a signal. 

And there are still other types. I am 
working my heart out on one such to- 
day. And I am seeing very definite signs 
of progress. Perhaps a suggestion of the 
methods used may interest and help some 
readers. This setter dog is still young. 
He is full of hunt, very birdy and has 
been handling game since a Derby. He 
loves cover. When you turn him loose the 
only thought in his head is to find game. 
His natural inclination was to make his 
own course, If he liked the cover ahead 
better than the cover behind, all well and 
good—but if the cover looked more allur- 
ing behind, he’d invariably turn back to it. 
It seemed as if he were perpetually com- 
ing up from behind. I don’t know of any- 
thing more irritating ! 


OW how are you going to handle 

such a case? Here’s a hard-headed 
dog. You don’t want to kill either his hunt- 
ing instinct or his initiative. You don’t want 
to discourage his showing good natural 
judgment in going to game. You don't 
want to cow him and above all, you don’t 
want him to develop into a bolter. There’s 
the problem. How are you going to meet 
it? Here’s what I have done: 

In the first place, I have tried to select 
courses for work-outs where my natural 
direction will carry us to the most attrac- 
tive cover. I have two or three such 
courses, and I have just worked him over 
and over again on them. On these courses 
he always turns out ahead—naturally. 
Habit is a great factor in our lives. It is 
a great factor in work with dogs. I have 
tried to keep this dog from ever having a 
reason to turn back. In time I have gotten 
him so that, on these selected courses, he 
works his ground properly. 

One day last spring I was working him 
over a strange course and he exasperated 
me to the limit by his circling tendencies. 
Finally I called him in, took him by the 
collar, and pointed him in the direction 
I wanted to go. As I released him I gave 


things. One great trouble with many fel- 
lows is that they aren’t reasonable with 
their dogs. Here’s something I have done. 


Any time this dog makes a side cast | 


which isn’t deliberately backward—and 
yet which may change an intended course 
a little bit—I swing in behind the dog in 
the direction he has taken. I don’t allow 
him to carry me where I don’t want to 
go—but we don’t hunt according to a 
blue print and it is possible to vary di- 
rection a bit without any great harm 
being done. In other words, I have tried 
to work it so that, to the greatest extent 
possible, when this dog completes a cast 
he finds himself ahead of me. With a 
deliberate back cast this won’t work. 
With mere side flings which are not too 


far off the general direction, it will be | 


valuable. The thing to do is to have the 
dog naturally turn up ahead of you in the 
greatest possible number of instances. 

Now here’s the net result: 
goes in a deliberately off direction and you 
call or whistle to him until you get him 
straightened out. When he is going in the 
right direction you don’t bother him at all. 
Any dog worth his salt should have sense 
enough to learn in time that swinging out 
ahead is the proper thing and that back 
casts will lead to trouble. If this dog now 
makes a deliberate back cast and I have 
too much trouble turning him, when I do 
get him I take him by the collar and 
start him off again in the right direction, 
accompanied by the whistle signal, and I'll 
hit him with the strap as he goes away. 
I do not hurt him—but I do make it clear 
to him when he’s working in the right 
way and when he’s not. 

And the whole sum and substance of 





The dog | 





dog training in a nutshell nets right down | 


to that—to a distinction between right and | 
wrong. Until you have reached a point | 
where that distinction is clear to the dog, | 


you have no basis on which to work. When 
the distinction has been brought out to 
the dog, then you have the whole basis 
for any procedure. The fact that I am 
making progress with this dog—the fact 
that today three or four out of five of his 
heats are splendid performances—would 
seem to indicate that the methods are 
sound. It is because of that fact that I 
pass the process on to any of you whom it 
may help. I hope you'll find it useful. 


WORM YOUR DOG 


WITH GLOVER’S 


Puppies, Dogs, Cats and Kittens 
must be wormed regularly. Take 
no chances! Glover’s are best. 


oom PUPPY CAPSULES 


CAPSULES 
SLOvER'S ROUND WORM VERMIFUGE (Liquid) 
WRITE for Glover’s 48 page free Guide Book on 


symptoms and treatment of all common dog ail- 
ments. Bulletins on CATS or FOXES 
or RABBITS or other animals, or 
advice o> our Veterinarian free. 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., INC. 
Box 2,119 Fifth Ave. Now York WY. 





ANIMAL 





MEDICINES 





Springer Spaniel Puppies 


We offer a few handsomely marked pup- 
pies born August 12, 1932, out of im- 
ported Clarion Rufton Tandy, Field 
Trial Winner and Bench Show Cham- 
pion. Tandy has been awarded Best of 
$reed at various large Eastern Bench 
Shows. 
CLARION KENNELS 

25 Broadway New York City 


Broken Bird Dogs 


My pair of setters and pointers. Trained 
where birds are plentiful and the kind to get 
the limit over. Depression prices $45 and $65 
each. Sent 3 days trial C. O. D. you pay 
charges. Also have nice litter registered point- 
er pups $20 each. 
GUY W. MOORE 
Route 5 Box 185 Memphis, Tenn. 














Shorthair German Pointers 
The Everyuse Dog 
Puppies from prizewinning imported stock. 
Dogs $50.00—Bitches $30.00. All papers. 
Three-year trained pheasant dog, $200.00. 
Eleven-month bitch, nicely started, $100.00. 
Full particulars on request. 
LOUIS C. SCHUBERT New Brunswick, N. J. 








GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WA- 

TER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Affectionate, in- 

telligent, watchful companion. The world’s largest, 

exclusive breeder. Imported prize-winning stud dogs 

and matrons scientifically bred. Puppies $40.00 and up. 
Foreign orders properly handled. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 








SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Beautiful young stock 
ready for delivery. 
Priced reasonably. 








LOGANBRAE KENNELS Se : 
Rutland, Vermont yee ana hr €<< eae | 








Kentucky Hounds 


Coon, opossum, skunk, mink, fox, and rabbit hounds 
thoroughly trained, cheap, shipped for trial; young 
coonhounds 2 and 2% years old that are treeing; also 
young rabbit hounds and puppies. Write for free 
literature showing pictures and breeding. 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL, Kevil, Ky. 











AO 





Here's the book many 

owners say is, “the greatest 

single help to raising a dog they 

have ever read.” Contains many valuable suggestions 

about the care and feeding of dogs. Sent with samples 
of Miller's Dog Foods absolutely free. Wnte today 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
1232 State Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


Miller's Doq Foods 





FORGET THE DEPRESSION 


Our personal brace of real high class, well experienced, 
well broken bird dogs, the type and class that get 
out and go hunting in any place you put them down; 
tine lookers, good nose, staunch as a rock, steady, 
good retrievers, experienced North & South. All 
day and every day hunters, the kind to get limit over 
each time out. Why worry with Kennel dogs, when 
these kind are to be had. Guaranteed and shipped on 
Trial at $50 each. Wire. 

SHELBY LOAN COMPANY, 


RALEIGH, TENN. 











For Grouse, Pheasant, Quail and Duck 


shooting, I have extra well trained Springer Spaniel 
bitches. Fast, good workers, very obedient. Excellent 
retrievers from land or water. $200.00 up. Grand show 
English Setter and Springer puppies at only $40.00 up 
Springer bitches in whelp to my Champion Sires 
$100.00 up. Two winning Irish Water Spaniel bitches 
in whelp, at $75.00 each. The great Imp. Ch. Maesy« 1d 
Monsoon (Pointer) for sale at $350.00. All A.K.¢ 
reg. No duty. Send for catalog. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
342 Main Street, E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Wouldn’t you give a small amount 
of money to place your advertise- 
ment before the eyes of 150,000 


enthusiasts in this Department? 











GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 


intormation. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 


mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 


story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firip 
“Breaking a Bird 
has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 


& Stream. His other book on training, 
Dog,"* 


Letter than the first. 
Mr. 


each type of dog character. 


fet this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
even if you have 
this book will help you to get more 


ders training your own gun dogs. Or, 
them trained for you, 


out of them in the hunting field. 


Lytle’s method of teaching different types of doos 
to point game is entirely original, He outlines a plan for 


| under 


| have 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a | 


copy of this book (value $4.50), | -— 
2 year subscription and a copy of boo 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 
Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


$3.25. 
(value 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NOT ENOUGH GAME 


Qves.—I've been trying to train a pointer 
puppy according to the best books on the subject, 
but there is not much game around my home. 
Should I send this puppy down South or con- 
tinue to try to finish his education? 

. K. Hotman 


Ans.—There is no use in trying to train a 
bird dog where you don’t have enough game to 
do the job. In the circumstances as mentioned, 
the only thing to do is send the puppy away. 
Be sure of the reliability of your trainer and 
be sure that he is in a territory which has game. 
Book or no k, you won’t get very far if you 
can't put the puppy on game almost every time 
you take him out. [Ep.] 


FALSE POINTING 


Quves.—My setter goes into a pheasant bog | 


and points. When I get there no bird flushes, 
Then he goes on and points again. He'll keep 
this up for an hour sometimes and I'll never 
see a bird. What is the matter with him? 

Epwin J. WILkKINs 


Ans.—I am not sure that I know. Maybe 
he just likes to point so well that he false 
points. Maybe he has such a delicate nose that 


he winds the game before he can get close enough 
to make it lie to a point. Maybe the pheasants 
just run through the cover in front of him. 
There is something wrong somewhere if your 
dog works for an , Ban and doesn’t even show 
you a bird. Your job is to find out what it is 
that’s wrong. Without a cue to that, no man 
can give you a definite answer. If the dog 
works too slowly, I think I'd try to speed him 
up. I have a feeling that may lead you I 


} the desired result. [Ep 
TWITCHING MUSCLES 
Qvues.—A friend gave me a young pointer. 


His muscles jerk and twitch when he’s excited. 


What is the cause of this? 
A. B. Gisson 


Ans.—It may be an aftermath of distemper. 
Consult a licensed, graduate veterinarian near 
you and get his opinion. If properly fed and 
developed the dog may get over it in time. He 
may need building up physically, which is some- 
thing a reliable veterinarian could tell you. [Ep.] 


JERKS WHEN SLEEPING 


Qves.—I don’t know a great deal about dogs, 


but I recently purchased what was guaranteed 
to be a healthy pointer. He seems to be all right 
except when sleeping. We keep him in the 
house. He jerks and twitches when sleeping 


and last night yelped. My wife thought he was 


going mad, What causes him to do this? 
Wirsur F. Grier 
Ans.—He may need be Cogge | badly. Have the 


dog exantined by a reliable, licensed, graduate 
veterinarian. Many dogs twitch when they sleep 
and dream, but the yelping is unusual. It is for 
that reason that a veterinarian should be con- 
sulted so that the cause may be definitely deter- 
mined and not merely guessed at. [Ep. 


WEAK NOSE 


Qves.—lI’ve got a setter bitch that apparently 
has a very poor nose. cross her with a 
hound, would the puppies point birds? 

E. K. Hapiey 


Ans.—They probably would if properly 
taught. You would, however, forfeit the right 
to registration. There would be little or no de- 
mand for the puppies if you might want to sell 
them. I would rather see you mate her with a 
setter dog known to have a keen nose. Since 
you are not compelled to use a hound stud to 
accomplish your desire, the move is not to be 
recommended, especially when it can be ac- 
complished otherwise and without the many 
unfortunate results which a hound mating would 
involve. Get a setter stud known to produce 
keen-nosed puppies and I am sure you will be 
better satisfied in the long run. [Ep.] 


PROBABLY NOT PURE BRED 


Qves.—I've purchased a pointer puppy and 
received a pedigree from the breeder. He’s now 
about eight months old and the hair on the 
side of his tail is longer than on any 
pointer I’ve ever owned before. It doesn’t hang 
down like a setter’s, but it makes his tail look 
heavy. Is this a sign that I don’t own a pure- 
bred dog? 

2 i 


Ans.—It probably is. You may have bought 
from a reliable breeder but we all know that 
mistakes do occur in the best of families On 
the other hand, of course, your breeder may not 
been reliable. I am unprepared to say. 
Furthermore, it might be that the “mistake” 
occurred several generations back—unknown to 
the dealer from whom you bought. The techni- 
cal term is atavism when, after skipping sev- 
eral generations, there is a throw-back to an 
ancestor. I am merely mentioning the possibili- 
ties. I cannot discuss your particular cane with 
any certainty. Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL IONE. 


Ecuois 








FREEMAN LLOYD 


TRAIN YOUR OWN DOG! 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


| TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


Breaker and Handler of Cowley'’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 


ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Descriptive AND Picturep Cnapters ON INeExPEN- 
sive Kennet Maxine ano Tratninc APPLIANCES; 
also Simpie Doc Docrtorine. 






1 year sub. to Fiery & Sraram $2.50) BOTH FOR 
Book (paper cover).. .. $1.50 $3 00 
Total value... . $4.00 e 





Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW 
‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, en the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Stace using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

any amount as ] connder them th. 

SNamts Fa I get better reaults with less work = hs 





1 
| The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training C ‘oliar ever known. 


Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postpaip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


“ ” 
GAME FARMING 
By Horace Mitchell 
A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & 
Ornamental Birds 
by the most up-to-date and 
economical methods. 
Completely illustrated 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 








Send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 
Dept. A P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


















RAISE FUR Rife 


1. | -E @& NEW ZEALAND WHITES 
What You Raise — sitghost 


aid — E 
Illustrated peck, catalog rt = 


tanning Me Moses! W. 4. Le 


, address one 
ist ¢ SOUPARY... 





edn 
SANUS QUBPPR CrreneD 





Estanissnep 1910 


Oldest Have Won Grand 


ranch 
in U.S. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 4 







National Show) 
Four consecutive years 


Third of all 
rites. 


Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelts _ aes ~ cost and maintenance the same as 
low or average grade 











BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Rest monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fitch, Karakul Sheep, etc. 
Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. $1.00 

per year. Canada $2.25. Foreign $1.50. 


—) weed ee | BREEDER 
Lock Box 3 t. Peter, Minnesota 

















EASTERN MINKS 


Raise these fine animals for 
their fur to supplement the 
waning supply of wild fur. 
Start with Furbearer pedigreed 
breeding stock and follow in- 
structions. 

Write for Booklet 


FUR BEARERS, Inc. 
Box 51, Watertown, N. Y. 
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The 


Game Breeder 


—An illustrated monthly 
founded in 1912— 


Indispensable to breeders, pre- 
serve owners and sportsmen. Con- 
tains interesting and instructive ar- 
ticles by practical men on propaga- 
tion of game birds and fish, creation 
and maintenance of efficient game pre- 
serves, and experimentation with new 
methods and species. It keeps its read- 
ers informed of trade activities and leg- 
islation governing game propagation. 
Price $2.00 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send this ad to us with $1.00 and receive The 
Game Breeder for 9 months; also a 65-page 
manual on up-to-date pheasant breeding meth- 


‘ Wild | NATIVE BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


PHEASANTS | 
ing Rabbits Strong, hardy field-reared birds. Ring- 
JACKS AND 


necks, Mutants, Amherst, Golden, Silver 
r, COTTONTAILS 


and Reeves. 
TAR HEEL GAME FARM , 
Guilford College North Carolina 
ork My prices will interest you. 
sai Can furnish any number in season for restock- Attract Wild Diack: 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times | Last year lakes were dry, 
except in hot weather. | Greatly reduced food supply. 
If you'd ducks entice, 
Plant sure-growing Wild Rice. 
| Complete line. Get our price. 
EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 


3860 D Bik. 
| Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


at 
« 


















Live arrival guaranteed. 
Every customer satisfied. 

















WEATHERLY FARMS INC. = ods. = =sTHE GAME BREEDER 
306 Weatherly Bldg. Portland, Oregon PHEASANTS 205 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
Breeders of Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, and | | h s 4 
English Ringneck Pheasants. California Valley —, xc seen. birds ‘ " 
Quail and Fancy Pheasants. Some selected a ERING 3000 LIVE DECOYS 
breeding stock now available. Ringnecks, Mutants, Amberst, Golden and DUCK HUNTERS—We now have ready for delivery 


Reeves. Write for prices. a fine flock of genuine small variety English or Belgian 


EGGS IN SEASON 


























| 
| Grey Call ducks. Nearly every variety of wild duck re- 
Your Correspondence Invited TIOGA PHEASANTRY sponds readily to their clear, enticing voice. They are 
Newark Valley New York |] very tame and easy to handle. Famous for over thirty 
years. Price $6.00 per pair; extra hens, $4.00 each. 
Order early and avoid disappointment. Also several 
‘ varieties of PHEASANTS such as Ringnecks, Gold- 
z a 3 ne o> 
Northern Pheasants Northern Bob-White Quail—3 mo. old or ||| Qijsilterss Maly Aulersts, cee st ee enartes, tl 
1931 Mongolian @ $6.00 each delivered. more, and fully matured $7.00 per pair. | | : ——— 
“ 1931 —_ you — @ CASO cast — Big Healthy Ringnecks—full winged and 
932 April hatch @ $3.00 each delivered. tailed, and also fully matured $2.00 each. 
wow ods2,june hatch ae $1.99 each delivered. ||] Japanese Silkies and Bul Cochin Bantams ||| 1 HE GRACE GAME PRESERVE 
: “« ac g for 1933, 12 S. poults 5 n | 
y delivered in lots of 100 to 5000. Matured 1933 poults $6.00 trio. HARRISBURG, PA. 
2.00 Y ivered. H * H } 
eme.. aaane ana FARM Guarantee healthy birds and live delivery Offers 10,000 Ringneck Pheasants. These birds 
e size s 
R. S. Skroch, Mor. hn HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. are range raised and bred for size and flight 





W. M. Foord, Pres. MILTON, DEL. || Also Melanistic, Goldens, Silvers, Amherst, 

















































































7] i |} Reeves, Wild Turkeys and small variety of 
7 | | Mallards —_ are best for decoys. Write me 
: your wants. Harry I. Grace, Owner. 
Attract Wild Ducks | - Whi ail oe e 
srt come gauint,ce | Native Bob White Qu '[ California Valley Quail 
your favorite waters. Plant WILD [im | (no Mexican) 
WEED SEEDS and others guarse- Those big brown gamest of game birds. (alee called Pesms Bes 
seed to grow, Felees sobaseh a g games & tridge), gamey and ornate 
cout Ga canl Grd, ake San Large or small quantities, orders filled —for sporting purposes and 
: eertuetnting advice and free Hi) | promptly. Hundreds of Ringneck pheas- beautifying estates—thrive in 
Wisconsin atic Nurseries |} ants, Grey foxes, etc. Depression prices. pf wenn came walt. oe 
J ae nee KENDALL BROS. Guilford, N. C. QUAIL HATCHERY, P.O. ad- 
J dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
|| Hills, California. 
BROOK TROUT RINGNECK PHEASANTS | RINGNECKS 
Selected breeders for fall restocking. Eyed $1.50 each 
eggs of exceptional quality. Brook Trout for Selli Bes ° . E 1932 hatched ringnecks $2.00 each. First class 
table use. 30 years of successful propagation. | | elling out... Best birds in our pens. birds. Field reared and full winged. 
Write for fall prices. Shipped on approval | Satisfaction and live arrival guaranteed. 
| . PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. . NORTH STATE FARMS, INC. SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
resco ‘a. BENSON, N. C. Waldron Baily, Jr., Mor. 
= | || MOREHEAD CITY NORTH CAROLINA 
« | FREE SQUAB BOOK WILD RICE :or 
“1 | | BOB WHITE QUAIL DUCKS, MUSKRATS 
r. Make money breeding PR Royal squabs. Sell for | and FISH 
ad double chicken prices. Grain cheap. Start now. 3 | All native en-raised full 
1- ies. Setee. gee ene Saas | P are Ith . pha my = Stent bony! = 
“Getting 80¢ pound, sold up two weeks ahead.” grow a, guaranteed hea may use. Write for special price on 
Write now for big free 68-page book, send four | birds, and live delivery. our seed rice for immediate de- 
cents in —— ~ te _gontege, Jnees oe livery. 
try. 33d year. Se cin om - ° 
4 wor records PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.|| Dr. I. P. Carr, Clarksdale, Miss. MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 





504 Howard Street Melrose, M h | 
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What constitutes a baited 


Ques. (1) 
field when applied to dove hunting? (2) 
Why is the dove termed a migratory bird 
in the Federal game regulations? 


Ans. (1) The Federal regulation relat- 
ing to baited fields reads as follows: “Any 
place, area or environment whatever, 
whereat or whereon has been placed, scat- 
tered, or distributed by the hunter himself, 
or with his knowledge, any wheat, corn or 
other grain, salt, or other food, designed, 
intended, or effective to bait, lure, attract, 
or entice such doves.” (2) The mourning 
dove is a migratory bird as it migrates 
regularly between Canada and this country. 


Ques. I have heard it as- 


outdoor lore. 
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’ 1001 Outdoor Questions. & 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 4 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


; Ques. What are the largest waterfowl 
in Canada and the United States? 


Ans. The swans. 


Ques. Was the bison of the western 
plains descended from a larger and 
similar animal? 

Ans. Bison latifrons, a former race of 
bison, was a gigantic specimen, the tips 
of whose horns were 11 or 12 feet apart. 
It stood as high, almost, as an elephant. 
It has been claimed that our bison is a 
descendant of this extinct species. 


Ques. What is the largest known 
species of insect and where is it found? 




















teeth or fangs which are stationary, as 
well as through the two hair-like struc- 
tures; “C” says that the hair-like struc- 
tures are feelers or the “tongue” of the 
snake, and that they have nothing to do 
with the injection of the poison, but that 
the poison is held in a bag or gland in the 
roof of the mouth and is injected through 
two long fangs which are not stationary 
but which may be laid flat against the 
roof of the mouth? 

Ans. “C” is right. The forked “feeler”, 
or tongue of the snake, has nothing to do 
with the injection of the venom. However, 
the fangs of all snakes do not fold back 


in a sheath in the roof of . 


the mouth, as in the rattlers. 





serted in this section (Flor- 
ida) that the dust from the 
rattles of a rattlesnake will 
blind a person if it gets into 
his eye. Is this true? 

Ans. This Department 
can find no records what- 
ever which would indicate 
that this is true. 

Ques. What is “mast”, 
referring to such mate rial 
as wild-bird food? 

Ans, It is a rather gen- 
eral term including small 
acorns, beechnuts, grain of 
various kinds, weed seeds, 
etc. 

Ques. When does the 
witch-hasel tree bloom? 

Ans. Sometimes so late 
in the fall that the snow 
still finds it in bloom. 


Ques. (1) What is the 
native habitat of the “love 


bird”? (2) Are they safe to ‘THIs dog, says Mr. E. A. Wessell of Nogales, Arizona, 

who kindly sent us the above picture, adopted a three- 
day old deer on the ranch of Mr. H. E. Fletcher in the 
Huachuca Mountains of that state. This photograph was 
taken six weeks after the first nursing and we are told that 
the deer is now twice as tall as the adopted mother. 


have as pets or is there a 
possibility of contracting 
psittacosis or parrot fever 
by coming in contact with 
them? (3) Would you con- 
sider that a pair of such 
birds which have been away 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





In some species, as in the 
cobra, the fangs are grooved 
and stationary. 


Ques. Were giraffes ever 
used as an ordinary article 
of diet in South Africa? 

Ans. It would appear 
that young and fat cow- 
giraffes are used as food. 
The flesh of the bulls is said 
to be unpalatable. Boers 
gave the latter the sugges- 
tive name of “stink-bulls”. 


Ques. Is there a quail 
known as the “fool quail” 
in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico? 


Ans. The Massena part- 
ridge has been given this 


name. 

Ques. Years ago in 
Illinois there was a bird 
known locally as _ the 


“mouse-bird”, Can you 
identify this bird for me? 

Ans. It was the shrike, 
or butcher-bird. 


Ques. Does the proper 
pinioning of a bird prevent 
it from flying thereafter? 








from any other birds, ex- 
cepting canaries, for two 
years, would be liable to contract parrot 
fever? 

Ans. (1) Various species of parrakeets 
are found in the East Indian Islands, 
India, Cochin China and Australia. Of 
the true “love birds” there are some nine 
species. (2) These birds are liable to con- 
tract psittacosis as are all parrots. (3) 
This hypothetical question can hardly be 
answered. Bacteriological findings seem to 
be rather contradictory with reference to 
parrot fever. 


Ques. Can you give me the proper name 
of a bird which appears in certain of our 
marshes (Miss.) during the summer 
months? 1 is about the size of the great 

lue heron and is white, except for black 
on the ends of wings and tail. The legs 
are long and mud-colored and the bill is 
also long and curved. It is known locally 
as the “bonehead”. 


Ans. This description, it seems to me, 
would very well fit the wood ibis. 


Ans. Entomologists state that the moth 
called Erebus strix of Central America is 
the largest. It has a wing spread of from 
12 to 18 inches. 


Ques. Is it a fact that if the white-tail 
deer is in its red summer coat it will sink 
when shot in deep water, whereas if it 
is in its blue fall coat it will not sink? 


Ans. When indiscriminate and un- 
sportsmanlike killing of white-tail deer 
was in vogue, guides would take hold of 
the tail of a deer in its summer coat, be- 
fore it was shot in the water, so that it 
would not sink. In the blue coat, it was 
claimed that the deer would not sink if 
killed in the water. 


Ques. Will you settle a discussion on 
the subject of snake fangs for us? “A” 
says that a snake’s fangs are two hair- 
like structures which shoot from the 
mouth and that venom is injected through 
this forked structure; “B” says that a 
snake injects its venom through two leng 


Ans. Yes, it does, 


Ques. The statement was made to me 
recently that a calf moose would grow to 
a height of five feet at the shoulders with- 
in six months after its birth. This sounds 
like a lot to me, Can you enlighten me on 
the matter? 


Ans. Theodore Roosevelt mentioned a 
calf moose that had grown in five months 
to a height of 67% inches at the shoulders. 
The weight of the calf was estimated at 
fully 600 pounds. 


Ques. What is the “live oak?” 


Ans. It is a majestic oak of the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf States, though it rarely grows 
to a height of more than 50 or 60 feet. 
The same species is found in the sandy 
coastal regions of Florida as a mere 
shrub bearing fruit when not more than 
a foot high. Its wood is so hard (59. 21 
Ibs. when dry) that it is not used exten- 
sively. In early days, Congress passed 
laws for perpetuating the supply of this 

wood because it was used in ship building. 
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18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


|S age saga we in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
American game birds we have ever seen. { This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show their 
nature. {| They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
of art. | They measure 13 x 14!4 inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. { Each 
picture has on its back a description of the game 
bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


ield # 
tream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FORONLY $5.0 0* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 


Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 


*Add $1, if in Canada, Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE FINEST a 
AMMUNITION | see 
THE WORLD HAS | The Miracle Shells — for long shots. 


EVER SEEN » » 


N the woods and fields, on the marshes, at the rifle range or traps, Kleanbore shot 
shells and Kleanbore metallic ammunition have clearly demonstrated their superiority. 
In the rigid test of competition no records compare with Remington's. At this year's most 
important small-bore matches at Sea Girt, N. J., 11 out of 12 events were won with 
Remington and in 10 of them Remington placed 1-2-3. It is the same with long range 
shooting. Remington ammunition holds all records from 100 to 1200 yards. And at the NITRO EXPRESS 
traps the championships fall with continuous regularity to shooters using Kleanbore shells. shells outshootall 
Kleanbore is protected by patents. It cannot be duplicated by other manufacturers. pe long pe 
fi f f t and pitting without the aid of a cleanin perpen ped y= 
It keeps the bore of firearms free from rust and pitting S est ant at oe in 
rod. This means longer life to firearms without the bother of cleaning, as well as greater at 60,70,80 yards z 





accuracy. By keeping the barrel smooth, Kleanbore Shot Shells reduce the number of — and even at — 
deformed shot that never reach the mark. They give you more shot that count in every sae nae 


load—more even and uniform patterns. nanan eeedn t cous bilfins 
Kleanbore ammunition comes in green boxes. The shotgun loads are in green shells, range. Nothing like them for 
too. Your dealer has them. You owe it to yourself and to your gun to shoot them. Write range, power, and dense even 
for a descriptive folder. Address: Remington Ammunition Works, 802 Arctic Street, Patterns. They are the outstand- 
» ing hard-hitting, smashing 
Bridgeport, Conn. loads for long shois at ducks, 
geese, pheasants, jack rabbits, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. Ee aaa 


© issz Rk A. Co Originators of Kieanbore Ammunition 4599 has them. 
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